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Is  the  present  work  I  have  employed  the  term  Mechanism 
as  applying  to  combinations  of  macliinery  Bolely  when  con- 
sidered as  governing  the  relatione  of  motion.  Machinery 
as  a  modifier  of  force,  has  in  the  science  of  Mechanics 
occupied  the  attention  of  nearly  every  mathematician  of 
eminence  who  baa  arisen  in  the  world ;  but,  by  some 
Btrange  chance,  very  few  have  attempted  to  give  a  scien- 
tific form  to  the  attractive  and  valuable  results  of  mechan- 
ism ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  few  and  simple  machines 
which  form  the  examples  in  books  of  mechanics,  are  to 
be  regarded  aa  even  forming  a  foundation  for  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  is  to  be  based  a  ecience  tliat  will 
enable  us  either  to  reduce  the  movements  and  actions  of 
a  complex  engine  to  system,  or  to  give  answers  to  the 
questions  that  naturally  arise  iipon  considering  such 
tiigines; — for  example,  are  the  means  by  which  the 
iL'sults  are  obtained  the  best  that  might  have  been 
employed?  or  what  are  the  various  methods  that  might 
have  been  substituted  fur  them?  Yet  there  appears  no 
reason  why  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  a  given 
[iirpose  should  not,  like  any  usual  problem,  be  so  reduced 
:\>  the  dominion  of  the  mathematicinn,  as  to  enable  liini  to 
Mlitain,  by  direct  and  certain  methods,  all  the  forms  and 
jirrangementH  that  are  applicable  to  the  desired  purpose, 
from  which  he  may  select  at  pleasure.  At  present, 
ijucstions  of  this  kind  can  only  be  solved  by  that  species 


i 


of  intuition  which  long  faniiiiarity  with  a  subject  usually 
confers  ujwn  experienced  persons,  but  which  they  are 
totally  unable  to  communicate  to  others. 

When  the  mind  of  a  mechanician  is  occupied  with  the 
contrivance  of  a  machine,  he    must  wait  until,   in   the 
midst  of  his  meditations,  some  happy  combination  presents. 
itself  to  his  mind  which  may  answer  his  pnr^jose.     Yet 
upon    analysing   the    mental    operations    by    which   thej 
nascent  contrivance  is  gradually  made  to  assiune  fornti 
and  consistency,  it  will  generally  be  observed,  that  the 
motions    of    the   machine   arc    the  principal   subject  of 
contemplation,  rather  than  the  forces  applied  to  it,  or  the 
work  it  has  to  do.     For  every  machine  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  a  train  of  pieces  connected  together  in  various 
ways,  80  that  if  one  be  made  to  move  they  all  receive  a. 
motion,    the    relation    of  which   to   that   of  the    first   ia. 
governed   by  the  nature  of  the   connection.     The  world 
which  the  machine  has  to  do  will  require  that  the  pieces 
appropriated  to  this  work  shall  move  with  respect  to  eacl^i 
other  in  some  given  manner,  and  the  forces  applied  to  th^ 
jnachine  to  set  it  in  motion  must  also  move  the  piec^ 
which    receives  them  in  some  other  mnnncr.     Thus  the 
question  of  contriving  a  mjichine  by  which  a  given  kind 
of  power  may  be  made  to  perform  given  work,  is  reducetl 
to  a  problem  of  mere  motion — to  a  question  of  connectiti^ 
the  pieces  which  receive  the  power  and  those  which  do 
the  work;  so  that  when  the  first  move  according  to  tlie 
law  required  by  the  economy  of  the  power,  the  last  shall 
necessarily  receive  the  motion  which  will  enable  them  to 
do   the   work.      There   are,    of    course,    many    essential 
considerations  of  force  and  arrangement  which  must  be 
entered  into  before  the  machine  can  be  completed,  but 
they  admit  of  being  abstracted  in  the  first  instance  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  we  can  hope  to  create  a  science 
of  mechanism.     Yet  this  view  seems  to  have  presented 
itself  but  lately,    with   due   clearness,    to   the   minds  of" 
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piters  on  this  subject;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  ti-acc 
Be  history  of  its  rise  aud  progress. 
'  Apart  from  the  writings  on  the  science  of  Mechanics, 
liie  history  of  which  is  well  known,  a  number  of  books 
liave  been  produced  from  time  to  time,  having  for  their 
subject  Machinery.  At  first,  however,  tlie  leading  prin- 
('i|ile  of  classitication  in  these  is  derived  from  the  purpose 
tiir  which  each  machine  is  designed,  and  accordingly  these 
books  are  either  confined  to  machinea  destined  for  one 
pftrticular  kind  of  work,  as  in  the  early  treatises  of  Val- 
turius  (1472)  and  Agricola  (1550)  on  warlike  and  mining 
machinery  respectively;  or  else  they  are  collections  of 
innchines  classed  and  described  with  reference  to  the 
I  olgects  for  which  they  are  constructed;  divided,  for  ex- 
I  ample,  into  machines  for  raising  water,  for  grinding  flour, 
[  eaffing  timber,  and  soon.  The  earliest  of  these  collections 
nretbe  treatises  of  Besson  (1569),  Ramelli  (1580),  Strada 
(!lil8),  Zonca  (lfi2l),  Branca  (1G29),  Bockler  (1662); 
:i"ei  the  list  might  be  continued  mthout  interruption  to 
tfie  present  day.*  The  voluminous  '  Theatrum  Machi- 
iiaruni'  (1724)  of  Leupold,  although  it  falls  under  the 
Mme  description,  yet  in  its  first  volume  contains  the  first 
Bttempt  to  consider  the  parts  of  machinery  separated  from 
^eir  work,  and  rcfexTed  to  the  modifications  of  motion. 
And  although  these  parts  are  made  to  follow  the  usual 
mechanical  powers,  and  are  mixed  up  with  considerations 
of  force,  yet  we  find  chapters  on  the  crank,  on  cams,  on 
lUChineB  for  converting  a  circular  motion  into  a  recltlinear,oT 
a  hack  and  forwards  motion,  and  for  converting  a  back  and 
i-'nrards  motion  into  a  continued  circidar  motion,  and  so 
""■  This  must,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt 
l«  produce  a  systematic  treatise  on  Mechanism.  But  the 
first  clear  statement  of  the  true  principles  upon  which  the 
science  of  Kinematics  must  be  based,  was  made  by  Euler, 

*  This  list  might  be  preceded  b;  YitruTitu,  Book  x.,  the  woika  of  Hero  And 
"llicrGfeek  mechanists,  ic    (Trfe  Veterum  Mathcmaticorum  Opera.  Par.  1603. 


in  1775  ('Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.'  xx.),  in  a  memoir,*  of 
wliich  T  present  a  translation  of  the  opening  paragraph  ;  in 
which  it  appears  tliat '  The  investigation  of  the  motion  of  a 
rigid  body  may  be  conveniently  separated  into  two  parts, 
the  one  geometrical,  the  other  mechanical.  In  the  first 
part,  the  transference  of  the  body  from  a  given  position  to 
any  other  position  must  be  investigated  without  respect  to 
the  causes  of  the  motion,  and  must  be  represented  by- 
analytical  formulas,  which  will  define  the  position  of  each 
point  of  the  body  after  the  transference  with  respect  to  its 
initial  place.  This  investigation  will  therefore  be  referable 
solely  to  geometry,  or  rather  to  stereotomy. 

•  It  is  clear  that  by  the  separation  of  this  part  of  the 
question  from  the  other,  which  belongs  properly  to  Me- 
chanics, the  determination  of  the  motion  from  dynamical 
principles  will  be  made  much  easier  th.an  if  the  two  parts 
were  imdertaken  conjointly.' 

The  next  step  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1794,  by 
Monge,  who,  in  planning  the  organisation  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  projxjsed  to  devote  two  months  of  the  i 
year  of  study  to  the  elements  of  vmchines.  'By  thei 
elements  are  to  be  understood  the  means  by  which  T 
directions  of  motion  are  changed ;  those  by  which  pr 
gressive  motion  in  a  right  line,  rotative  motion, 
reciprocating  motion,  are  made  each  to  produce  the  othen 
The  most  complicated  machines  being  merely  the  resui 
of  a  combination  of  some  of  these  elements,  it  is  necessf 
that  a  complete  enumeration  of  them  should  be  drayt 
up.f  This  enumeration  formed  the  subject  of  part  of  h 
lectures,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  two  similar  systems  4 
Hachette,  and  of  Lanz  and  Betancourt.  The  latter  ■ 
finally  adopted  for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  printc 

■  ReprinteJ    in   his   Theoria  motna  cvrporum,   in   tha  first  chapter 
Addilauu-nfam,  beaded  'Fommlte  Reneralea   pro  tmnalationo  quBcuiique  c 
porum  rtgiilorum,'  p.  449,  ed.  ITOO, 

t  Vide  Eaaituria  Cumjioiilwii  ties  Machinet,  par  MM.  Lam  aud  Bt5tancourt, 
I'nr.l808,  p.  1. 


in  1808,  under  the  title  of  '  An  Essa)'  on  the  Composition 
of  Machines.'  It  was  subsequently  translated  into 
English.  Postponing  for  the  moment  the  discussion  of 
the  system,  we  may  observe  that  Monge,  in  the  above 
programme,  distinctly  proposes  to  study  machines  by 
treating  them  merely  as  contrivances  for  changing  one 
kind  of  motion  into  another,  apart  from  any  considerations 
of  force.  We  6hall  see  presently,  however,  that  this 
plan  did  not  extend  beyond  the  mere  enumeration  and 
description  of  the  elements,  without  containing  a  pro- 
vision for  the  calculation  of  the  laws  of  the  motion,  or 
changes  of  motion  produced.  Ampere,  however,  appears 
to  have  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  system  that 
would  also  include  these  latter  objects;  for  in  his  '  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,"  published  in  1834,  we 
find  it  distinctly  asserted,  '  that  there  exist  certain  con- 
siderations which  if  sufficiently  developed  would  consti- 
tute a  complete  science,  but  which  have  been  hitherto 
neglected,  or  have  formed  only  the  subject  of  memoirs  or 
special  essays.  This  science  [which  he  terms  Kinematics'] 
ought  to  include  aU  that  can  be  said  with  respect  to  motion 
in  its  different  kinds,  independently  of  the  forces  by  which 
it  is  produced.  It  should  treat  in  the  first  place  of  spaces 
passed  over,  and  of  times  employed  in  different  motions, 
and  of  the  determination  of  velocities  according  to  the 
different  relations  which  may  exist  between  those  spaces 
id  times. 
It  ought  then  to  develope  the  different  instruments  by 
help  of  wliich  one  motion  may  be  converted  into 
another,  bo  that,  calling  tliese  instruments  by  the  usual 
name  of  machines^  this  science  will  define  a  machine  to  be, 
not  OS  usual,  an  instrument  by  means  of  vshieh  ice  may 
change  the  direction  and  intensity  of  a  given  force  ;  but,  an 
instrument  by  means  of  ichich  we  may  change  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  a  given  motion.  The  definition  is  thus 
freed  from  the  consideration  of  the  forces  wluch  act  on 
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the  machine  ;  fi  consideration  which  merely  Jistracta  th^. 
attention  of  those  who    endeavour   to    unravel  the  nu 
chanism. 

'  To  understand,  for  example,  the  wheel-work  by  means 
of  which  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch  makes  twelve  turns 
while  the  hour-hand  makes  but  one,  why  need  we  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  force  that  sets  the  watch  iu  motion  ? 
The  effect  of  the  wheel-work,  so  far  as  it  governs  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  hands,  is  the  same,  by  whatever 
cause  the  motion  may  be  produced,  as,  for  example,  when 
the  minute-hand  is  turned  by  the  finger. 

'  After  these  general  considerations  relating  to  motion 
and  velocity,  this  new  science  might  pass  on  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  ratios  that  exist  between  the  velocities  of 
the  different  points  of  a  inachuie,  or  generally  of  any 
system  of  material  points,  in  all  the  movements  of  wliich 
the  machine  or  system  is  susceptible ;  in  a  word,  to  the 
determination,  independently  of  the  forces  applied  to  the 
material  points,  of  what  are  called  virtual  velocities ;  a 
determination  which  is  infinitely  more  comprehensible 
when  thus  separated  from  considerations  of  Force.'  * 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  distinguished  writer 
did  not  attempt  to  follow  up  tliis  clear  and  able  view  of 
the  subject,  by  actually  developing  the  science  in  rjuestion. 

A  similar  separation  of  the  principles  of  motion  and 
force  formed  the  basis  of  the  Lectures  on  MechaniBin, 
which  I  delivered  for  the  first  time  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  1837  ;  aud  the  same  views  were  sub- 
sequently sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  Professor 
Whewell,  who,  in  his '  Piiilosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,' 
has  assigned  a  chapter  to  the  Poctrine  of  Motion,f  in 
wliicli,  under  the  title  of  Pure  Mechanism,  he  has  defined 
this  science  nearly  in  the  above  words  of  Ampire,  whom 
he  quotes. 

•   Viik  AnipSre,  Eaaitur  la  rhilosojihie  des  Sciemxt,  183B,  p,  ijO. 
t  WheweU,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Science*,  1840,  p.  1«. 


PREFACE.  XI 

To  make  the  plan  of  the  following  pages  more  intelli- 
gible, it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  take  a  short 
review  of  the  system  of  MM.  Lanz  and  B^tancourt,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  founded  upon  the  views  of  Monge. 
Their  system  is  thus  detailed  at  the  opening  of  their 
work  : 

*  The  motions  of  the  parts  of  machines  are  either  ( 1 ) 
rectilinear,  (2)  circular,  or  (3)  curvilinear ;  and  each  of 
these  may  be  continuous  in  direction  or  alternate,  that  is 
back  and  forward.  These  six  motions  admit  of  being  com- 
bined two  and  two  in  twenty-one  diifferent  ways,  each 
motion  being  supposed  to  be  also  combined  with  itself. 
The  object  of  every  simple  machine  being  to  counter- 
change  or  communicate  these  motions,  the  following 
system  will  include  them  all. 

r      .M.  fcontinuousf     1 

frectUinear  1^,^,^^^^^       2 

Continuoiis  Rectilinear,*  changed  into ^  circular. . . .  ( continuoiisf     3 

I  altematef        4 

.,.  fcontinuousf     5 

cumbnear  j^,^^^^^^  T     ^ 

/rectilinear     altematef        7 

^     ^.            r^'      ^     m  '  ^  '   •      i  fcontinuoust    8 

Contmuous  Circular,'  into j  circular  . . .  j  ^Itematet        9 

I         .|.  fcontinuoust  10 

^curvilinear  I ^,j^^,^^^  '   H 

'rectilinear    altematef       12 

circular  ...    altematef       18 

.,.         fcontinuousf  14 
Uurvilmearj^lj^^^^^  '    15 

/rectilinear    altematef       16 
Alternate  Rectilinear*  into ;  circular. . .     altematef       17 

(curvilinear  alternate"       18 

Alternate  Circular,*  into 1  circular        altematef       1 9 

I  curvilinear  altematef       20 
Alternate  Curvilinear,*  into curvilinear  altematef        21 .' 

Of  many  of  these  combinations,  however,  no  direct 
solution  is  given.  Thus  for  (2)  we  are  told  to  convert 
rectilinear  motion  into  circular  by  one  of  the  combinations 

•  With  velocity  either  uniform  or  var}'ing  according  to  a  given  law. 

t  With  a  velocity  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  produces  it,  preserving  a 
constant  proportion  to  it  or  varying  according  to  a  given  law.  In  the  same  or 
in  different  planes. 


Continuous  Curvilinear,*  into. 


in  (3),  and  then  to  convert,  this  into  alternate  rectilineal 
by  one  of  those  in  (7).  In  this  way  also  classes  5,  6,  11, 
12,  13,  15,  16,  18,  and  21,  are  disposed  of;  so  that  there 
remain  only  twelve,  under  which  our  authors  proceed  to 
arrange  the  elementary  combinations  into  wliich,  according 
to  them,  mechanism  may  be  resolved. 

This  celebrated  system,  which  was  pretty  generally 
received,  must,  however,  be  considered  as  a  merely  popular 
arrangement,  notmthstanding  the  apparently  scientific^, 
Bimplicity  of  the  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  coQfl 
fined  to  pure  combinations  of  mechanism,  but  is  embafwl 
rassed  by  the  intrusion  of  several  djiiamical  and  even 
hydraulic  contrivances,  Thus,  a  water-wheel  and  a  wind- 
mill-sail are  considered  to  be  a  means  of  converting  con- 
tmuous  rectilinear  motion  into  continuous  circular ;  and  a 
ferry-boat  attached  to  one  end  of  a  long  rope,  of  which  the 
other  is  fixed  to  the  bank,  is  admitted  into  Class  4,  as  a 
means  of  converting  continuous  rectilinear  motion  into 
alternate  circular.  Fly-wheels,  pendulums  with  their  escape- 
ments, parallel  motions,  are  all  placed  in  one  class  or  other 
of  this  scheme.  No  attempt  is  made  to  subject  the  motions 
to  calculation,  or  to  reduce  these  laws  to  general  formula;, 
for  wliich  indeed  the  system  is  totally  unfitted. 

The  plan  of  the  great  work  of  Borgnis,  published 
in  1818,  is  much  more  comprehensive  and  complete,  really 
embracing  the  whole  subject  of  machinery,  uistead  of 
being  confined  by  its  plan  to  elementary  conibioations  for 
the  modification  of  motion.  Borgnis,  in  the  volume  on 
the  Com.positio7i  of  Machines,  divides  mechanical  organs 
into  six  orders,  each  of  which  have  subordinate  classes. 
His  orders  are;*  (1)  Receivers  of  power;  (2)  Comnmni- 
cators;  (3)  Modifiers;  (4)  Frame-work,  fixed  and  mov- 
able; (5)  Regulators;  (6)  Working  parts. 

For  the  mere  purposes  of  descriptive  mechanism  this 

*  In  the  ori^'inftl,  (1)  R^cepteurt,  (2)  Commiinicateurs,  (3)  Mudificalture", 
(4)  Supports,  (5)  Hi'gulateurB,  (6)  Op^mluurs. 


ysteru  is  much  better  adapted  than  thiit  of  MM.  Lanz 
and  Betancourt,  but  still  does  not  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  laws  of  the  modiiications  of  motion, 
which  is  an  especiid  object  of  the  proposed  science  of 
Kinematics.  Many  essays,  however,  have  l)een  from  time 
to  time  written  concerning  various  detached  portions  of 
this  science.  The  teeth  of  wheels  is  the  most  remarkable 
<->f  these,  from  having  occupied  the  attention  of  so  many  of 
the  best  mathematicians.  But  in  fact,  the  description  of 
all  the  mechanical  curves,  as  epicycloids  and  conchoids, 
may  be  held  to  belong  to  this  science,  which  would  thus  be 
made  to  include  a  great  mass  of  matter  that  has  hitherto 
been  classed  with  geometry'.  The  calculation  of  trains  of 
wheel-work  is  oho  a  branch  of  it,  to  which  the  first  contri- 
bution was  made  by  Htiyghens,  who  employed  continued 
fractions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  approximate  num- 
bers for  the  trains  of  his  Planetarium.* 

The  following  pages  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as 
an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  able  and  comprehensive  views 
of  Ampere  ;  being  confined  to  machinery  alone,  and  not 
passing  from  it  to  the  more  abstract  generalities  of  motion, 
which  he  seems  to  have  contemplated. 

My  object  has  been  to  form  a  system  that  would  em- 
brace all  the  elementary  combinations  of  mechanism,  and 
lit  the  same  time  admit  of  a  mathematical  investigation  of 
ihe  laws  by  which  their  modifications  of  motion  are  go- 
verned. I  have  confined  myself  to  the  Elements  of  Pure 
Mechanism,  that  is,  to  those  contrivances  by  which  motion 
ia  communicated  purely  by  the  connection  of  parts,  wiik- 
requiring  the  essential  intermixture  of  dynamical 
JffectB. 

I  have  taken  a  different  course  fcom  the  one  hitherto 
followed,  in  respect  that,  instead  of  considering  a  machine 
lo  be  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  we  may  change  the 

*  Vide  also  Young's  NiUttml  Philoniphy,  vol.  li.  p.  5."),  Arts  305,  306,  ihe 
nUlance  of  which  vill  be  found  \a  thu  work,  Arts.  32  and  330. 


direction  and  velocity  of  a  given  motion^  I  have  treated  it 
113  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  we  may  produce  any 
relations  of  motion  between  two  pieces. 

For  Monge  and  his  followers  began  by  dividing  motion 
into  rectilinear  and  rotative,  continuous  and  reciprocating, 
and  so  based  their  system  upon  the  actual  motion  of  the 
parts ;  and  Ampere  defines  Ins  machine  in  the  words 
quoted  above  as  modifying  a  given  motion,  lint  a  little 
consideration  ■will  show  that  any  given  element  of  ma- 
chinery can  only  govern  the  relations  of  riclocity  and  di- 
rection of  the  pieces  it  Berves  to  connect ;  and  that  this 
connection  and  the  law  of  its  action  are  for  the  most  part 
independent  of  the  actual  velocities.  By  eetablishing  a 
system  upon  the  relations  of  motion  instead  of  upon  the 
actual  motions,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  redun- 
dancies and  difficidties  that  have  hitherto  obscured  the 
subject  are  got  rid  of. 

Thus,  to  follow  up  the  example  given  by  Ampere  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  it  is  clear  that  the  connection  governs  the 
relation  of  their  angular  velocities,  which  at  every  instant 
is  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one  ;  and  also  provides 
that  they  shall  both  revolve  the  same  way,  whether  that 
l>e  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  If,  then,  the  one  be  made 
to  revolve  through  a  small  angle  back  and  forwards,  tJie 
other  will  also  revolve  back  and  forwards  through  an 
angle  of  one  twelfth  of  that  described  by  the  first.  Now 
in  the  usual  system  this  identical  contrivance,  which  in  it.>4 
ordinary  employment  belongs  to  the  class  of  conversion 
from  continuous  circular  into  continuous  circular,  ia  thus 
also  thrown  into  the  class  of  alternate  circular  changed 
into  alternate  circular.  In  the  system  which  I  propose, 
this  contrivance  at  once  finds  its  place  as  a  combination 
in  which  the  velocity  ratio  and  dti-ectional  relation  are 
constant. 

I  have  also  dismissed,  or  given  a  subordinate  place  to, 
the  distinction  between  circular  and  rectilinear  motion, 
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flrnd  have  introduced  a  new  distinction  between  those 
raotionB  which  are  capable  of  being  from  the  nntiire  of 
the  contrivance  continued  indefinitely  in  either  direction, 
and  those  of  which  the  extent  is  limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  contrivance. 

The  first  ground  of  my  classification,  and  the  one  b}" 
ins  of  which  the  calculation  of  the  law  of  communi- 
jon  of  the  velocities  and  directions  is  effected,  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  motion  is  transtmitcd  ;   a  part  of  the 
subject  which  appears  wholly  neglected  by  the  writers 
already  referred  to.     These  modes  I  have  divided  iiito 
liolling  and  Shding  Contact,  Link-work,  Wrapping  Con- 
nection, and  Reduplication.     The   relative  motions  pro- 
duced by  each  of  these  methods  will  be  found  to  be  governed 
by  a  diflerent  geometrical  principle,  and  every  possible 
mode  of  communication  may  be  placed  under  one  or  other 
these  divisions.     Many  combinations,  however,  derive 
principle  of  action  from  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
386  methods  of  communication.     In  this  case  their  place 
the  system  is  always  determined  by  that  method  which 
the  greatest  influence  ;  besides  which,  each  combination 
reduced  to  its  eqiuvalent  simple  form,  and  its  position 
itermined  by  that  alone ;  for  the  object  of  the  system  is 
reduce  the  motions  to  calculation ;  and  for  this  pur- 
the  equivalent  simple    form  of  every  combination 
iBt  be  employed. 
For  example,  the  action  of  combinations  in  which  rows 
of  teeth  are  used  depends  partly  upon  rolling  contact  and 
partly  upon  sliding  contact;  for  the  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual teeth  is  of  the  latter  kind,  but  the  total  action  of 
them  is  equivalent  to  the  rolling  contact  of  their  pitch- 
lines,  and    the    pitch-lines   only   need    lie    considered  in 
calculating  the  motion.     Accordingly,  all  combinations  in 
which  rows  of  teeth  are  employed  will  be  found  under  the 
head    of  Rolling  Contact.       Again,  wlien    cam-plates  or 
curves  lu^    used  a  fiiction  roller  is  often  employed  for 


these  plates  to  act  against.  At  first  sight  this  woulj* 
appear  to  convert  the  action  of  the  combination  into 
rolling  contact.  But  besides  that  this  contrivance  merely 
transfers  the  slidiii*;;  action  to  the  axis  of  the  roller,  and 
that  our  definition  of  rolling  contact  supposes  the  two 
axes  of  motion  of  the  rolling  curves  to  be  fixed  in  position, 
the  calculation  of  the  motion  of  all  such  combinations  is 
effected  by  supposing  the  roller  reduced  to  a  point,  and 
the  curve  thus  obtained  upon  the  principles  of  pure 
sliding  contact,  is  afterwards  adapted  to  the  roller  by 
tracing  a  second  curve  within  it  at  a  normal  distance  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  roller.  All  combinations  of  this  kind 
are  therefore  placed  under  Sliding  Contact,  notwith- 
standing the  employment  of  friction  rollers. 

The  second  ground  of  my  classification  is  the  effect  of 
the  combination  upon  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  pieces, 
and  upon  the  relation  of  their  directions  of  motion,  or 
directional  relation;  from  which  considerations  I  have 
divided  all  the  elementary  combinations  into  three  classes. 

Either  of  these  considerations,  the  velocity  ratio,  and 
directional  relation,  or  the  modes  of  communication, 
might  have  been  made  the  primary  ground  of  the  classifi- 
cation. In  the  first  edition  X  was  induced  to  select  the 
former,  because  it  enabled  me  to  separate  from  the  others 
all  that  most  important  class  of  combinations  in  which  the 
velocity  ratio  and  directional  relation  remain  constant 
and  which  are  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  those 
contained  in  the  subsequent  classes. 

But  my  experience  as  a  lecturer  soon  taught  me  that 
the  exhibition  of  models  for  illustrating  the  various  forms 
assumed  by  the  practical  modes  of  communication  must 
be  conducted  by  classing  them  with  primary  reference  ti» 
the  modes  of  communication^  and  that  consequently  a 
second  edition  of  this  work  must  be  also  subjected  to 
this  change. 

I  have   accordingly   taken  the  four  divisions   uf  (A) 


Rolling  Contact,  (B)  Sliding  Contact,  (C)  Wrapping  Cou- 
tact,  and  (D)  Link-work,  for  the  primary  groups  of 
examples;  each  division  being  separated  into  ['lasBes 
defined  by  constancy  or  variation  of  the  directional 
relation  or  velocity  ratios.  With  the  exception  of  thia 
ciisnge,  tiie  arrangement  of  the  work  is  very  little  altered; 
new  combinations  have  been  inserted  here  and  there,  and 
drawings  of  many  models  contrived  by  me  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  motions  described  in  lectures  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  text. 

I  have  also  added  an  essay  on  Frictional  Combina- 
tions, which  forms  the  fourth  part  of  the  work.  This  is 
^  very  attractive  subject,  and  I  have  contrived  and 
introduced  many  models  to  exemplify  its  laws  and  its 
practical  applications. 

The  work  is  terminated  by  a  chapter  on  T'niversal 
J*>iDt«,  the  history  and  various  forms  and  uses  of  which 
I  linve  endeavoured  tfl  exemplify  practically  and  theoreti- 
'  ■'Ily,  concluding  witii  my  own  observations  of  the  exist- 
"(^e  of  such  joints  in  the  articulations  of  the  crustaceous 
linials  and  insects.  This  discovery  ultimately  suggested 
'  "le  the  systems  of  link-work  which  terminate  Chapter 
■  'I.  and    which    I    have    termed    prismatic    and   solid- 

I"i'jidar.* 
The  Synoptical  Table,  which  immediately  follows  this 
Ppeftce,  will  show   the  genera!  arrangement  of  the  cle- 
nwntary  combinations  under  the  new  system. 
In  tlie  secmd  j>art  of  the  work  is  assembled  a  number 
of  contrivances  which  Bi)peared  to  me  to    be  connected 
a  general   principle    which    had    not    hitherto   been 
lined;    these  I  ventured  to  term  Aggregate  Motions, 
t'ne  portion  only  of  these  contrivances  had  usually  been 
tfeated  as  a  separate  class,  under  the  name  of  Differential 
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The  third  part,  on  Adjustments,  contains  several 
problems  relating  to  the  calculation  and  arrangement  of 
mechanism  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  power  of 
altering  the  velocity  ratios,  changing  the  directional  rela- 
tions, or  breaking  off  the  communication  of  motion  at 
pleasure. 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  endeavoured  in  eveiy 
case   to   acknowledge   the  sources  from  whence  I  have 
derived  any  portion  of  its  contents,  by  references  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.     But  so  little  of  its  peculiar  subject  had 
been  treated  mathematically  when  I  wrote  my  first  edition, 
that   I   must   hold   myself  answerable   for   the  greatest 
portion  of  it.     The  teeth  of  wheels  was  then  the  only 
branch  of  mechanism  in  which  the  origmal  papers  had 
been  already  wrought  into  a  system,  and  published  in  a 
collected  form.     This  was  first  done  by  Camus,  and  was 
subsequently  effected  by  Buchanan  in  his  Essays,  and  by 
Hachette,  Ferguson,   and   Sir  D.  Brewster,  and  others 
{vide  note  to  p.  87  below). 

I  have  incorporated  into  Chapter  V.  extracts  from  the 
valuable  paper  of  Professor  Airy,  as  well  as  the  entire^ 
contents  of  my  own  paper  from  the  'Transactions  of  th^ 
Society    of    Civil   Engineers,'   and    have    added  severaL 
original  investigations  relating  to  the  proportions  of  th(^ 
teeth,  and  their  least  numbers. 

In  the  present  edition.  Art.  124, 1  have  restored  to  Camu^ 
the  discovery  of  the  method  of  describing  teeth  of  wheels 
by  employing  the  same  describing  circle  or  curve  to  trac^ 
their  forms  within  and  without  the  respective  pitch-lines.*^ 

It  will  be  found  that  I  have  calculated  all  the  results 
that  are  required  in  practice,  and  have  arranged  them  in 
tables  for  reference. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  volume  is 

•  I  may  also  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  the  description  and  theory  of  my 
Odontograph,  for  facilitating  the  setting  out  of  the  teeth  of  wheels ;  which  has 
been  extensively  employed  since  its  invention  in  1838.     Vide  below,  p.  130. 
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limited  to  that  portion  of  the  important  subject  of  machi- 
nery which  deals  with  the  communication  of  motion. 
The  object  of  it  was,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to 
systematise  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and  to  free  it 
from  the  considerations  of  force,  with  which  it  had  been 
usually  mixed  up. 

In  the  preface  of  the  first  edition  I  stated  that  to 
complete  the  plan  of  a  treatise  on  mechanism,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  apply  these  considerations  of  force  to  the 
combinations  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  to  describe  and 
investigate  those  parts  of  machinery  in  the  action  of 
which  forces  are  essential,  adding  a  hint  that  I  sliould 
probably  undertake  this  task  at  some  future  time. 

But  in  the  year  of  its  publication  ( 1841)  Professor  AVhe- 
well  also  published  his  'Mechanics  of  Engineering;'  into 
which  he  introduced  many  of  the  results  of  the  French 
writers,  Navier,  Poncelet,Morin,&c.,whohad  with  so  much 
success  applied  themselves  to  this  purpose ;  and  he  also 
flattered  me  by  the  adoption  of  my  own  views  upon  the 
classification  of  the  modes  in  which  motion  is  communica- 
ted from  one  piece  to  another  of  a  machine,  adding  to 
them  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  force  and  resist- 
ance; which  might  be  considered  as  carrying  out  a  portion 
^f  the  plan  above  alluded  to,  as  necessary  to  complete  this 
arrangement  of  the  science  of  Machinery. 

In  concluding  the  preface  of  the  first  edition,  I  expressed 
niy  hopes  that,  in  addition  to  its  principal  object  of  giving 
a  scientific  and  systematic  form  to  its  subject,  the  results 
of  the  volume  which  I  then  ventured  to  present  to  the 
'W'orld  might  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  mathematical 
studies  in  general,  by  affording  simple  illustrations  of  the 
application  and  interpretation  of  formula*,  and  by  sug- 
gesting new  subjects  for  problems,  and  for  farther  in- 
vestigation. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  at  the  end  of 

1841,  it  took  its  place  as  a  text-book  to  my  Lectures  and 
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others,  but  it  was  not  quoted  or  mentioned  in  any  nff 
mechanical  work  until  Monsieur  Tom  Kichard  published 
in  1848  in  Paris,  hJs  '  Aide-mL-moire  des  Ing^uieurs,'  into 
which  he  introduced    the  whole  of  my  articles  on  link- 
work  (BiW/fs),  duly  acknowledging  the  author. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  on  mechanism,  of 
which  I  present  a  list  below,  whicli  comprises  every  sub- 
sequent work  on  that  subject,  in  which  my  classifications, 
nomenclature  and  figures  have  been  more  or  less  mlopted; 
and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  source  from  whence 
borrowed  properly  mentioned. 


.  M.  Tom  Richard,  Aide-Memoire  des  Ingeniei 

,  M.  Laboulaye,  Traite  de  Ciiumati<pie 

.  Tttte,  Elements  of  Mechanism,  12mo 

.  Baker,  Elements  of  Mechanism,  12iiio 

.  Rankiae,  Applied  Mechanics , 

.  M.  Girault,  Transfiirmnlion  rfu  Mouvemenl 

.  Goodeve,  Elements  of  Mechanism,  12mo 

,  LabouJaye,  Traite'  de  C'nematiqae 

I.  M.  J.  N.  Haton  de  la  GonpilliS^re 

I.  Bilanger,  Traite' de  Cintmatique 

..  Fairbairn,  Treatise  on  Mills  and  MiU-iVork. 

I.  Bout,  Court  de  Me'canique  et  Machines 

I.  RfinlciDe,  Manual  of  Machinery  avd  Mill-work 


1848 
1849 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1858 


1864 
1864 


I  venture  to  acknowledge  in  this  numerous  progeny, 
proofs  that  my  hopes  of  advancing  my  favourite  science 
have  not  been  fruitless. 


CumBiuez:  Nov,  1870. 
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Pitch -curve 

•                • 

90 

Trammel     . 

428 

Plane  of  centers  . 

(iWft) 

39 

Train-bearing  arm 

397 

Plane  screw 

»                 • 

204 

Tracker 

289 

Plate-wlieel 

•                    m 

56 

True  radius  or  diameter  of 

a  wheel 

149 

Primitive  circle  of  a  wheel 

[  . 

73 

Trundle 

59 

Prij^matic  link- work 

• 

^                    ^ 

313 

Velocity-ratio 

20 

Pully  for  belt  or  baud  (so 

iiietimcs 

Wallower    . 

59 

termed  Rigger) 

* 

•                • 

219 

Whip  tackle 

371 

Rack  . 

• 

•                 • 

62 

Wiper 

227 

NOTE  to  page  309. 

The  following  mode  of  communicating  an  aggregate  velocity  to  a  worm-wheel, 
ought  to  have  been  inserted  at  page  309,  as  a  mixture  of  sliding  and  rolling 
contact. 

In  fig,  272,  let  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  worm-wheel  B  be  supposed  fixed  in 
position.  Then,  if  the  endless  screw  or  long  worm  A  a  revolve,  it  will  commu- 
nicate a  rotation  to  the  wheel  B  in  the  usual  manner,  at  the  rate  of  one  tooth 
of  the  latter  for  each  turn  of  the  former.  Again,  if  an  endlong  travelling 
motion  without  rotation  be  communicated  to  Aa^  it  will  now  act  as  a  rack 
Bpon  the  teeth  of  B.  If,  therefore,  the  two  motions  of  rotation  and  travelling 
be  communicated  to  the  endless  screw,  which  can  be  done  in  various  ways  from 
two  sources,  the  wheel  B  will  receive  the  aggregate  motion,  and  its  angular 
Ttlocit}'  be  affected  accordingly.  For  example,  let  the  screw  revolve  uniformly, 
and  at  the  same  time  travel  buck  and  forwards  through  a  small  space  endlong, 
the  wheel  will  then  revolve  witli  a  hobbling  motion,  making  a  short  trip  in 
one  direction  and  a  long  trip  in  the  other  direction  continually. 
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1.  Evert  machine  is  conslructed  for  the  purpose  of  performing 

I  certain  ineclianical  operations,  each  of  which  supposes  the  esist- 
coce  of  two  other  things  beside  the  machine  in  question,  namely, 
•  nioTiug  power,  and  an  object  subjected  to  the  operation,  which 
•Mv  lie  tenned  the  work  to  be  done. 

Machines,  in  fact,  are  interposed  between  the  power  and  tlie 
""ili,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  one  to  the  otlier, 

2.  As  an  example  of  a  machine  whose  construction  is  familiar 

■null,  the  grinding  machine  so  commonly  seen  in  our  streets  may 

I'^tited,  in  which  the  grindstone  ie  made  to  revolve  by  the  appli- 

''stion  of  the  foot  to  a  treadle. 

Ili-re  the  movint;  power  is  derived  from  muscular  action.       The 

I  oixratioH  is  carried  on  by  pressing  the  edge  of  the  cutting  instru- 

I  tent,  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  against  the  surface  of  the  grind- 

[  stone,  which  is  caused  to  travel  rapidly  under  it. 

The  arrangement  and  form  of  this  surface,  and  its  connection 
tjih  the  foot  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pressure  of  the  latter  shall 
'  uiinunicate  the  required  motion  to  the  former,  ia  the  office  and 
lit  of  the  machine. 

"iVrt  portions  of  the  machine  are  given,  the  one  by  the  nature 

'lie  power,  and  the  other  by  that  of  the  work.     The  first  is  a 

■  iie  placed  at  a  proper  level  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  foot, 

.   the  action   of  which  it  may  be  made  to  perform,  without  un- 

iiutural  exertiou,  about  eighty  or  ninety  vertical  oscillations  in  a 
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minute.  The  second  part  of  the  machine  is  the  cylindrical  grind- 
stone, which  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  frame,  and  at  a  convenient  height  to  allow  the  tool  to  be 
pressed  uix)n  its  revolving  surface.  The  surface  should  pass 
under  the  edge  of  the  tool  at  the  rate  of  about  500  feet  in  a 
minute,  and  therefore  supposing  the  diameter  of  the  grindstone  to 
be  eight  inches,  it  must  revolve  at  the  rate  of  250  turns  in  a 
minute.  The  remainder  of  the  mechanism  serves  to  connect  the 
treadle  and  jjrindstone,  and  mav  consist  of  anv  contrivance  that 
^  will  compel  the  latter  to  revolve  when  the  former  is  made  to 
oscillate,  and  in  the  proportion  of  250  revolutions  to  80  oscilla- 
tions, or  about  three  to  one. 

3.  It  appears,  then,  that  this  machine  consists  of  a  series  of 
connected  pieces,  beginning  with  the  treadle,  whose  construction, 
position,  and  motion  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  moving 
I)Ower,  and  ending  with  the  grindstone,  which  in  like  manner  is 
peculiar  and  adapted  to  the  work.  But  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
description  of  every  machine.  There  is  always  one  or  more  series 
of  connected  pieces,  at  one  end  of  each  of  which  is  a  part  especially 
adapted  to  receive  the  action  of  the  power,  such  as  a  water-wheel, 
a  windmill-sail  or  a  horse-lever,  the  sliding  piston  of  a  steam- 
cylinder,  a  handle,  or  a  treadle.  At  the  other  end  of  each  series 
will  be  a  set  of  parts  determined  in  form,  position,  and  motion  by 
the  nature  of  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  which  may  be  called 
the  working  pieces.  Between  them  are  placed  trains  of  mechanism 
connecting  them,  so  that  when  the  first  parts  move  according  to 
the  law  assigned  them  by  the  action  of  the  power,  the  second 
must  necessarily  move  according  to  the  law  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  work. 

4.  These  three  classes  of  mechanical  organs  are  so  far  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  that  any  given  set  of  working  parts  may 
be  supplied  with  power  from  any  source  :  thus  a  grindstone  may 
be  turned  either  by  the  foot  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant,  by 
water  or  by  a  horse.  Again,  a  given  water-wheel  or  other  re- 
ceiver of  j)ower  may  be  employed  to  give  motion  to  any  required 
set  of  working  parts  for  whatever  purpose.  Also  between  a  given 
receiver  of  power  and  set  of  working  parts  the  interposed  mechanism 
may  be  varied  in  many  ways.  Moreover  the  principles  upon 
which  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  these  three  classes  are 
founded  are  different.  The  receivers  of  power  derive  their  form 
from  a  combination  of  nicclianical  principles  with  the  physical 
laws  which  govern  the  respective  sources  of  power.  The  tcorkhig 
parts  from  a  combination  of  mechanical  principles,  with  conside- 
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Ifc'uns  derived  (roni  the  processes  or  objects  in  view.  But  the 
jniaapla  of  the  inter/iosed  mechanism  admit  of  beiug  developeil 
without  reference  to  the  powers  employed  or  transmitted,  or  to 
the  resistances  or  work  to  be  done,  or,  in  fact,  to  the  objects  for 
irhich  machinery  is  constructed.  By  defining  mechanism  in  the 
abstract  to  be  a  conibinntion  of  parts  for  the  purpoHe  of  connecting 
iwo  (ir  more  pieces,  so  that  when  one  moves  according  to  a  given 
la"',  tlic  others  must  move  according  to  certain  other  jjiveii  laws, 
iliis  branch  of  the  subject  maybe  reduced  to  geometrical  prin- 
i:i]i|p8  alone:  whereas  by  considering  mechanism  us  usual,  ai<  a 
ii""iifier  offeree,  the  subject  becomes  embarrassed  by  a  condition 
li.iitign  to  the  connection  of  parts  by  which  the  modification  is 
I  jitoduced;  and  which  condition  and  its  consec|uence8  admit  more 
^■feBTeniently  of  subsequent  consideration  and  separate  invcBtiga- 

^^M.  The  hotir-hand  of  a  clock,  for  example,  is  connected  with 

^^M  minute-hand   by  a  mechanism  which  compels   the  former  to 

J^  iwrform   one   revolution   while  the  latter  completes  twelve;  or 

¥  geiierBlly,  the  angular  Telocity  of  the  first  is  always  one-twelflh 

"f  that  of  the  second.    The  connection  is  independent  of  the  force 

>  bich  puts  the  minute-hand  in  motion,  and  also  of  the  actual 

Hocitj-  of  the  minute-band.     If  this  be  turned  by  hand  quickly 

r  iluwiy,  uniformly  or  variably,  back  or  forwards,  the  hour-hand 

'  iil  still  follow  these  motions  at  an  angular  rate  of  one-twelfth 

''  Ihe  original.     The  constant  relation  of  the  angular  velocities 

I     ilcjiends  in  this  as  in  other  similar  cases  only  upon  the  proportion 

between  the  diameters  or  number  of  teeth  of  the  wheel-work  that 

Wimects  the  two  hands — a  purely  geometrical  relation,  the  com- 

pKhension   of  which   is  rather  obscured  than   assisted   by   the 

introdnctioa   of  statical   principles,  of  which   the  connection   is 

bdepetident,  but  whicJi  find  their  yiroper  place,  when  it  becomes 

BHiesaftry  to  investigate  the  proportion  between  the  forces  and 

retistances  in  any  given  case,  and  the  strains  thrown  upon  the 

different  parts  of  the  mechanism  by  their  application,  and  thus  to 

fiud  the  requisite  strength  of  each  part. 

8.  The   term   mrrhani*m,  then,  must  be  understood    to  be  in 

tliif  work  confined  to  those  mechanical  combinations  which  govern 

flip  relations  of  motion  only,  and  which  therefore  admit  of  being 

rirely    separated    from    the   consideration    of  force.      This,    of 

iii-sc,  excludes  not  only  those  mechanical  organs  which  have 

'pen  already  alluded  to,  as  receivers  of  power  and  working  partH, 

«Ibo  those  nhich  are  employed  to  govern  the  motions   of 

Inexy  ;  such  a«  the  eEcnpements  of  clocks,  and  contriiances 
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by  which  machinery  is  made  self-acting  and  self-regulating ;  all 
of  which  are  derived  from  combinations  of  pure  mechanism  with 
statical  or  dynamical  principles,  but  from  which  they  do  not 
admit  of  separation.  The  exposition  of  such  contrivances  will 
naturally  and  easily  follow  from  the  principles  of  the  present 
work,  but  are  excluded  from  it  by  its  plan,  which  is,  to  reduce 
the  various  combinations  of  Pare  Mechanism  to  system,  and  to 
investigate  them  upon  geometrical  principles  alone. 

7.  Neither  Ls  it  my  purpose  to  enter  into  minute  details  of  the 
actual  construction  of  machinery,  of  the  different  forms  which 
each  combination  may  assume,  or  of  the  infinitely  varied  methods 
of  framing  and  putting  them  together ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
choice  of  these  forms  in  every  particular  case  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  strains  to  which  the  machinery  is  to  be  exposed ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
important  and  extensive  to  admit  of  separation  from  the  others, 
under  the  name  of  Constructive  Mechanism,  Although  some 
details  of  this  kind  are  unavoidable  in  the  present  work,  I  have 
carefully  avoided  them  when  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  have 
excluded  from  the  drawings  all  unnecessary  and  extraneous 
framing  or  connections  that  tend  to  individualise  the  combinations, 
and  thus  to  oppose  the  very  object  which  I  have  proposed  to 
myself,  namely,  to  introduce  such  a  degree  of  generalisation  and 
system,  as  would  give  to  Pure  Mechanism  a  claim  for  ardmission 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Sciences. 

8.  I  must  here  recapitulate  the  ordinary  definitions  and  mea- 
sures of  motion  and  velocity,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
certain  modifications  which  they  require  to  adapt  them  to  our 
present  purposes. 

A  body  is  absolutely  at  rest  when  it  remains  in  the  same 
position  in  space,  and  at  rest  relatively  to  another  body  when  it 
continues  in  the  same  relative  position  to  that  body,  as  it  is 
usually  said  to  be  at  rest  when  it  remains  in  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  earth.  Thus,  too,  a  body  which  remains  in  the 
same  place  in  a  boat  or  a  carriage,  is  at  rest  with  respect  to  that 
boat  or  carriage,  although  these  may  be  in  motion ;  and  so  a 
wheel  or  other  portion  of  a  machine  may  be  carried  into  difiPerent 
positions  relatively  to  the  fixed  frame,  and  yet  remain  at  rest 
with  respect  to  the  arm  or  carriage  upon  which  it  is  mounted. 

A  body  is  in  motion  when  it  occupies  successively  different 
positions  in  space  with  respect  to  some  other  body  ;  motion  being 
relative  as  well  as  rest.  Two  bodies  moving  with  respect  to  a 
tiiird  will  be  at  rest  with  respect  to  each  other,  if  they  retain  in 
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their  motions  the  same  relative  positions ;  or  a  body  absolutely 
111  rest  may  be  said  to  move  with  respect  to  another  moving  budj-, 
if  the  latter  be  assumed  aa  the  standard  to  whleh  the  motion  la  to 

(be  referred. 
9.  Motion  is  essentially  continuous;  that  is  to  sfty,  a  point 
nnnot  pass  from  one  position  to  another  without  going  tliroiigh 
"Bwies  of  intermediate  positions.  Thus  the  motion  of  a  point 
ilwcrihcs  in  space  a  line  necessarily  continuous,  which  line  ia 
t'rmed  ita  pat/i.  The  motion  of  a  solid  body  is  defined  by  the 
Hiths  of  certain  selected  points  in  it,  as  will  appear  below. 

The  path  being  assigned,  there  are  only  two  directions  in  which 
it  tan  move  in  that  path.'  Direction  of  motion  being  relative, 
may  be  defined  by  naming  some  fixed  point  which  the  body  is 
-]iproacfiing  or  retiring  from:  as,  for  exatuple,  the  points  of  the 
'"inpass,  the  zenith  or  nadir,  or  by  personal  or  other  relations, 
muh  as  right  and  left,  larboard  and  starboard,  windward  and 
leeward,  upwards  and  downwards,  &c. ;  otherwise  its  direction  of 
motion  may  be  defined  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  sun  or 
of  1I18  hands  of  a  watch.  The  latter  is  an  exceedingly  con- 
venient standard  for  rotative  motion.  By  supposing  the  path  of 
the  sun  projected  upon  the  plane  of  motion,  it  may  be  employed 
Ha  standard  for  rotative  direction  in  every  case  except  that  of 
motion  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  orbit;  but  the  hour  circle 
of  a  watch-face  can  bo  imagined  as  described  on  either  surface  of 
1  given  plane,  whatever  be  ita  position. 

The  path  and  dii'ectiou  of  a  given  point  being  assigned,  it  may 
*i)vc  in  this  path  and  direction  quickly  or  slowly,  with  a  greater   y 
fir  less  vfloeity;  and  this  velocity  is  estimated  by  com[>aring  the 
'p.we  passed  over  with  the  time  occupied  in  describing  it. 

10.  Wlien  a  point  describes  equal  portions  of  its  path  in  equal 

■'iccessive    times,  the   motion   is   said  to  be  uniform,  and   the 

*ij>jcity  mea£nre<l  by  the   space  (that  is,  tlie  length  of  path) 

'   described  in  the  unit  of  time.       The  units  usually  employed  are 

'  ieet  uid  seconds.     Thus  a  body  is  said  to  move  at  the  rate  of 

3  feet  per  second. 

Since  the  same  space  is  described  in  every  unit  of  time,  the 
entire  space  described  is  proportional  to  the  time  employed  in 

•  In  l!iagraIn^  tho  direction  of  motion  in  a  givon  path  is  usually  indiealBil  by  the 
otdiTuf  tbe  letters  of  refsruDee.i.s.,  iroTa  the  &n)t  towards  tlieBecond,  vhicli  are  applied 
to  duU  patb.  When  a  bod;  or  puint  ia  eaid  to  move  in  Iht  direction  BA.  Xhi  inDiuuQg 
ia,  ibkt  tliD  point  mvclUng  in  the  line  BA  maves  from  B  towiuds  A.  iiimikrly,  i» 
ferae  Bcting  iu  tlie  dirotlioQ  BA  means  a  force  vhicb  tenda  to  movo  the  point  of  its 
^plkoUioD  from  3  to  A,  wbothor  by  pushing  or  pulling,  repulsion  or  attniction,  pro- 
palnOD  or  InctJon. 
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describing  it,  and  the  measure  of  velocity  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  number  of  feet  passed  over  by  that  of  the  seconds  employed. 
If  V  be  the   velocity,   S  the  space   in  feet,    T  the  time  in 

seconds,    V  =  ~y,     The  direction  is  indicated  analytically  by  the 

sign  of  the  velocity  for  a  given  path;  if  the  velocity  in  one 
direction  be  assumed  positive,  that  in  the  opposite  direction  will 
be  negative. 

Rotation  is  defined  by  the  lexicographers  to  be  the  act  of 
whirling  round  like  a  wheel,  and  by  mathematicians  as  the  cir- 
cumvolution of  a  line,  surface  or  solid  round  an  immovable  line, 
called  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Revolution  is  '  the  course  of  anything  which  returns  to  the  point 
at  which  it  began  to  move'  (Johnson),  but  is  often  employed  in 
common  language  and  by  mathematicians  in  the  same  general 
sense  as  rotation.  In  astronomy  revolution  is  limited  to  express 
the  period  of  a  heavenly  body,  that  is  its  course  from  any  point 
of  its  orbit  till  it  return  to  the  same  again. 

In  mechanism  the  term  rotation  ought  to  be  employed  only  for 
the  act  of  turning  about  an  axis,  and  revolution^  or  turn^  for  the 
course  of  a  rotating  body  from  one  position  with  respect  to  some 
other  given  object  to  its  return  to  the  same  relative  position. 
These  terms  are  thus  limited  in  the  present  work. 

Period  should  be  confined  to  the  sense  of  *  time  in  which  any- 
thing is  performed  so  as  to  begin  again  in  the  same  manner' 
(Johnson ). 

11.  The  motion  of  a  rotating  body  may  be  measured  by  the 
linear  velocity  of  a  point  whose  radial  distance  is  equal  to  the 
imit  of  space.  This  is  termed  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body, 
which  is  said  to  rotate  uniformly  when  its  angular  velocity  is 
uniform. 

In  uniform  angular  velocity  the  angles  described  by  a  given 
radius  are  manifestly  proportional  to  the  times;  and  since  the 
linear  velocity  of  every  point  is  the  arc  described  in  the  unit  of 
time,  which  arc  is  proportional  to  the  radius,  so  the  linear 
velocity  of  every  point  is  proportional  to  its  radius.  If  A  be  the 
angular  velocity,  R  the  radius  of  the  point  in  feet,  the  linear 
velocity  V=RA, 

The  motion  of  a  uniformly  rotating  body  may  also  be  con- 
veniently measured  by  the  number  of  revolutions  performed  in  a 
given  time.  In  uniform  rotation  the  angles  described  are  pro- 
portional to  the  times,  and  any  given  point  describes  its  own 
circle  with  uniform  linear  velocity.     Let  T  be  the  time  of  per- 
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lormitig  k  vc volutions,  where  fi  may  be  a  whole  number  or  a 
fraction.  Tbeu.  eiuce  Ztt  is  the  circumiereiice  whose  radium  is 
unity ;  2tA  will  be  the  siiace  descnbed  in  k  revolutions  by  the 

|mint  whose  radius  is  unity,  but  A  is  the  anaee  described  by  the 

'lime  piiiit  in  the  unit  uf  time  ; 

TA  , 


.  A  :  -^rrk  ::  1  1  T; 


T=^'^{\);  k  = 


r(2); 


given  time  varies  as  the  angulai 


hi'iii-e  llie  number  of  tu 
ii^Wily. 
Let  R  be  the  radius  of  :i  wheel  and  I' its  perimetral  velocity  ; 


1'=  FA. 


TV 


irhence  the  number  of  turns  in  a  given  time  varies  directly  aa 
tlie  perimetral  velocity,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  or  diameter 
"f  the  wheel.* 

Let  the  time  in  whicli  a  wheel  performs  one  complete  revolu- 
li'inbe  tenned  its  Period  {=  P);  .•.  P  =  ~^  jputting  A  =  l  in 
(l)j ;  and  the  period  varies  inversely  as  the  angular  velocity; 

Also  from  (2JA=     ;  whence  the  period   varies  inversely  as 

i!l*  Dumber  of  turns  in  a  given  time.  AVhen  the  rotations  of 
imi  wheels  are  to  be  compared,  the  number  of  turns  they  re- 
''|)i:i:tJvely  make  in  a  given  time  may  be  termed  their  syuchronal 
tulatiuns. 
I  12.  Wlien  the  velocity  is  not  uniform,  these  expressions  can 
W  longer  be  applied,  because  the  velocity  is  different  at  different 
Itiaeg.  In  this  case,  then,  the  velocity  at  every  instant  is 
tuaisured  by  the  space  that  would  be  described  in  the  succeeding 
Mitof  tiiue,  were  the  velocity  with  which  that  unit  is  commenced 
CWUDUcd  uniformly  throughout  it. 

If  the  velocity  of  a  body  increase,  it  is  said  to  be  accelerated, 
tod  if  the  velocity  diminish,  to  be  retarded. 

*  la  pntctiiw  Uoeai  rt'locity  \e  commonly  referred  to  eecoDds  and  fret,  but  luiguliLr 
■i.jaiytotniiiulesruidreTolntioQa  or  turns;  thun  a  millwright  will  deflna  tlie  valooilj 
":  *  gitsQ  wheel  by  eitJiec  enying  that  it  perrorma  tvcuty  rerolutioiiB  in  a  minute,  or 
■■'■'\  lu  circumference  mgves  si  the  rutc  uf  three  feet  per  second.  In  the  L-ipreasion 
•  .  ifiiuid  Thu  eipreascd  in  miautoc,  and  f'is  to  he  expressed  iu  aeuunds,  we  munt 
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13.  Vai-ied  motion  admits  of  convenient  giapliical  represeiitai*^ 
tloD,  fay  whicti  its   characterigtic   points   ani!   general  laws  are 
rendered  much  more  easy  of  comprehension  than  they  are  by  the 
use  of  formulie  alone. 

Thus  to  represent  the  motion  of  a  point  of  which  the  velocities 
at  certain  given  iotcrvala  of  time  are  known,  take  an  indefinitu 

straight  line  AX,  and  from  A  set  off  abscissas  A&,  Ac,  Ail. 

proportional  to  the  given  intervals  of  time  as  measured  from  the 


beginning  of  the  motion.     Upon  A,  b,  c,  d erect  ordinates 

Ae,  bf,  c<j,  dh,  respectively  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the 
point  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion  and  alter  each  interval  of 
time.     By  joining  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates,  a  [ralygon 

effjh is  obtained,  which,  if  the  intervals  of  time  he  taken 

with  their  differences  sufficiently  small,  will  become  a  curve  as 
hPGKL,  of  which  the  abscissa  AN  at  any  given  point  P,  will 
reprcBcnt  the  time  elapsed  from  the  beginning,  and  the  ordinate 
NP  the  corresjTonding  velocity  of  the  point. 

If  the  motion  of  the  point  cease,  its  velocity  becomes  zero,  and 
the  curve  meets  the  axis,  as  at  (?  and  L.  If  the  point  change 
its  direction  in  its  path,  this  is  indicated  by  the  change  of  sign  in 
the  velocity;  for  either  direction  being  assumed  positive,  the 
other  will  be  negative ;  and  so  in  this  curvilinear  representation. 
the  ordinates  representing  the  velocity  for  one  direction  being 
set  off  upwards  from  the  line,  as  from  e  to  G,  those  of  the  opposite 
direction  will  be  set  off  downwards  as  from  G  to  X. 

14.  By  another  method  a  curve  is  constructed  of  which  the 
abscissa:  shall  represent  the  time  as  before,  but  the  ordinates  the 
space  described  by  the  point.  Thus,  if  the  last  figure  be  sup- 
posed to  be  constructed  on  this  second  hypothesb,  Ae  will 
represent  the  distance  of  the  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  raotioii 
from  that  point  of  its  path  whence  the  space  is  to  be  measured  ; 
A/" its  distance  from  the  same  point  at  the  end  of  the  time  Ah; 
eg  its  distance  after  the  time  Ac ;  and  so  on,  But  the  motion  in 
one  direction  being  accounted  positive,  that  in  the  opposite  dircc- 
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lion  will  be  negative.     If  then  the  point  change  its  direction  in 
the  interval  cd,  the  ordiuatea  will  decrease. 

And,  as  in  the  former  case,  if  the  ordioates  are  taken  in 
sufficient  number,  a  continuous  curve  ia  obtained,  as  pPGKL, 
whicit  will  tend  upwards  when  the  point  moves  in  one  dii'ectiou, 
Uid  downwards  when  in  the  other  direction. 

Now  since  the  space  described  in  any  interval  of  time  is  repre- 
■1  iJied  by  the  difference  of  the  two  ordinates  corresponding  to  the 
'  ■  i:'mning  and  end  of  that  interval,  so  the  velocity  is  proportional 
ii>  that  difierence  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  abscissje.    Thus 

tinthe  interval  ic  (  =  /m),  ^m  is  the  space  described,  and  ^  the 
Tekraty,  which  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  oi  gfm,  or  ultimately 
In  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  curve  makes  with  the  axis 

15,  This  method  is  better  adapted  for  representing  the  motion 
"f  the  parts  of  mechanism  than  the  other,  because  the  tendency 
"i'  the  sinuons  line  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  the  body, 
iliaiiging  from  upwards  to  doivnwards,  and  vice  versd,  as  tlie 
'iitection  changes ;  while  its  more  or  less  rapid  inclination  indi- 
'"ilm  the  change  of  velocity.  Thus  the  line  is  a  complete  picture 
>'f  the  motion,  as  tlie  line  formed  by  the  notes  in  music  is  a 
piinure  of  the  undulations  of  tlie  melody  ;  whereas  by  the  first 
"lelfiod  where  the  ordiuLtes  represent  the  velocities,  the  directions 
'Mi  indicated  by  the  situation  of  the  curve  above 

Ii^'f  below  the  axis,  which  is  a  distinction  of  a  dif- 
•ereni  kind  from  the  thing  it  represents,  and  re- 
quires an  effort  of  thought  for  its  comprehension. 
Sometimes  the  axis  A.r  of  the  time  is  drawn 
T«rtically,  and  the  ordinates  consequently  are 
liorizontaL 
16.  The  two  methods  are  compared  in  the 
.''Jlfwing  figure,  which  represents  the  motion  of 
i.o  lower  extremity  of  a  pendulum,  the  con- 
ifiiiious  line  upon  the  first  hypothesis,  and  the 
dutlcd  line  upon  the  second. 

The  axis  of  the  abscissae  Ak  is  vertical,  AM 
is  (he  interval  of  time  corresponding  to  one 
oscillation  from  left  to  right,  and  MN  to  the 
returning  oscillation  from  right  to  left. 

In  the  continuous  line  the  horizontal  ordinates  represent  the 
Tclocities,  which  beginning  from  zero  at  the  left  extremity  of  the 
vibration  at  A,  reach  tlicii'  maximum  values  in  the  midtUe  of  each 
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oscillation  at  H  and  Ky  and  vanish  at  the  extremities  of  the 
oscillations  at  3f  and  N.  The  right  side  of  the  axis  is  appropriated 
to  the  direction  of  motion  from  left  to  rights  and  the  left  side  to 
the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  dotted  line  the  ordinates  represent  the  distances  from 
the  middle  or  lowest  point,  which  are  greatest  at  the  beginnings 
and  ends  of  the  oscillations  at  a,  m,  n.  But  the  curve  in  this  case 
moves  from  right  to  left,  and  vice  versa,  as  the  pendulum  moves.* 

17.  In  the  varied  motion  of  mechanical  organs  it  generally 
happens  that  the  changes  of  velocity  recur  perpetually  in  the 
same  order,  in  which  case  the  movement  is  said  to  be  Periodic. 
The  period  is  the  interval  of  time  which  includes  in  itself  one 
complete  succession  of  changes,  and  the  motion  is  made  up  of  a 
continual  series  of  similar  periods.  But  the  changes  of  velocity 
in  the  different  periods  may  be  similar  in  the  law  of  their  succes- 
sion only,  and  may  differ  either  in  the  actual  values,  or  in  the 
interval  of  time  required  for  each  period.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  periods  are  precisely  alike  in  the  law  and  value  of  the 
successive  velocities,  as  well  as  in  the  interval  of  time  assigned  to 
each.  Such  motion  is  termed  a  Uniform  Periodic  Motion ;  of 
which  examples  are  the  motion  of  pendulums,  or  of  the  saws  in  a 
saw-mill,  supposing  the  prime  mover  to  revolve  uniformly. 

The  complete  set  of  changes  in  velocity  included  in  one  period 
may  be  termed  the  Ct/cle  of  Velocities.  This  phrase  is,  indeed, 
generally  applicable  to  anything  that  is  subject  to  recurring 
variations,  whereas  Period  is  applicable  to  time  alone.  The  suc- 
cessive phenomena  of  motion  in  each  period  are  sometimes  termed 
its  Phases,  so  that  the  periodic  motion  is  thus  a  recurring  series 
of  phases.  The  choice  of  the  phase  in  this  series,  which  shall  be 
reckoned  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period,  is  arbitrary. 
Thus  we  may  reckon  the  beginning  of  the  periods  of  a  pendulum^ 
either  from  one  of  the  extremities  of  its  oscillation^  or  from  the 
middle  and  lowest  point. 

*  If  a  pencil  be  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pendulum  so  as  to  touch  a  Tertical 
surface  of  paper  behind  it,  and  this  surface  travel  by  means  of  clockwork  with  a  uni- 
form motion  upwards,  the  pencil  will  trace  this  very  curve.  This  supposes  that  the 
circular  arc  described  by  the  pencil  in  each  oscillation  belongs  to  so  small  an  angle 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  horizontal  right  line. 

Upon  tills  principle  apparatus  is  constructed  for  the  registration  of  the  motion  of 
machinery,  in  which  such  motion  curves  are  traced  either  by  pencils  or  by  the  photo- 
graphic image  of  some  moving  j9om/  of  the  machine  upon  paper  applied  to  the  surface 
of  a  revolving  cylinder.  The  machines  to  which  such  apparatus  is  applied  are  those 
employed  for  measuring  atmospheric  phenomena,  as  barometers,  hygrometers,  wind- 
gauges,  &c.,  or  for  the  appreciation  of  magnetic  variations,  the  recording  of  the  raria- 
ions  of  pressure  in  the  cylinders  of  steam  engines,  and  the  like. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ON   TRAINS    OF  MECHANhSM  IN    GENERAL. 

18.  Mechanism  may  be  defined  to  be  a  combiuation  of  parts  bo 
ctntDccUDg  two  or  mure  pieces,  tbat  the  DiutioQ  of  one  compels 
the  motioD  of  the  others,  accurdiug  to  a  law  of  counection  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  ol  the  combination.  The  motion  of  elementary 
combinations  are  single  or  at/gregate. 

Aggregate  motions  are  produced  by  combining  in  a  peculiar 
nuner  two  or  more  single  combinations,  as  will  hereafter  appear 
n  Part  II.  All  that  follows  in  this  Part  relates  to  the  migle 
Boobinations  alone. 

19.  The  motion  of  every  point  of  a  given  piece  in  a  machine 
Idiig  de&ned,  as  in  the  Introduction,  by  path,  direction,  and 
vducity,  it  will  be  found  that  its  path  is  assigned  to  it  by  the 
COonectioD  of  the  piece  with  the  frame-work  of  the  machine ;  hut 
iia  direction  and  velocity  are  determined  by  its  connection  with 
(lime  other  moving  piece  in  the  train.  Thus  the  points  of  a 
tihi?et  describe  circles,  because  its  axis  is  supported  by  holes  In 
ihe  frame  ;  but  they  describe  them  swiftly  or  slowly,  backwards 
or  forwards,  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  next  wheel  in  the 
train,  wliicb  lies  between  it  and  the  receiver  of  power. 

ITiis  connection  aft'ecte  the  ratto  of  the  velocities,  and  the 
relative  direction  of  motion  of  the  two  pieces  in  question,  but  its 
action  is  independent  of  the  actual  velocities  or  directions  of 
either  piece,*  as  in  the  familiar  example  already  quoted  of  the 
two  hands  of  a  clock,  where  the  connection  by  wheel-work  ie  so 
contrived,  that  wliile  one  band  revolves  unifurmly  in  an  hour,  the 

in  irliicli  tliis  ia  Dot  Btricti;  true  with  respect  to 
nature  to  Titiate  tbe  gearniliL}'  of  ibe  principle. 
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Other  shall  revolve  uniformly  in  twelve.  Eut  tliia  connection  1 
ihis  more  general  property,  that  it  will  also  compel  the  latter  >1 
revolve  with  an  angular  velocity  of  one-twelfth  of  the  fom 
whatever  be  the  actual  velocity  communicated  to  either  ; 
example,  when  we  set  the  clock  by  moving  the  niiDute-lii 
rapidly  to  a  new  place  on  the  dial,  and  gimilarly  with  respect! 
direction,  the  two  hands  will  always  revolve  the 
whether  that  be  backwards  or  forwards. 

Since  Mechanism  is  a  connection  between  two  or  more  bodies, 
governing  their  proportional  velocities  and  relative  directions,  and 
not  affected  by  their  actual  velocities  or  directions ;  it  follows  that 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  mechanism  mast  be 
based  upon  the  proportions  and  relations  between  the  velocities 
and  directions  of  the  pieces,  and  not  upon  tlieir  actual  and  aepi  ~ 
rate  motions. 

20.  Proportional  velocities  may  be  divided  into  those  in  nbujj 
the  ratio  is  constant,  and  those  in  which  it  varies. 

Let    Fand  e  be  the  velocities  of  two  bodies,  then  -  ii 

velocity  ratio ;  and  if  the  velocilies  are  uniform,  let  £*,  s  be  t 

spaces  described  in  the  same  time    T;  ,*.  —  =  — 

ratio ;  consequently  between  uniform  velocities  the  velocity  p 
is  constant,  which  indeed  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

If,  however,  the  velocities  be  not  uniform,  and  yet  the  veloc 
ratio  constant,  let  the  bodies  in  any  successive  intervals  of  l" 
T,  T„  7",,. ..move  with  velocities  T,  K,,  V,,...  and 
respectively,  of  any  different  magnitudes,  but  so  that  the  ( 
velocities  at  the  same  instant  always  preserve  the  same  ratio ; 


Hence  if  S,  S„  S„  ...  and  s,  »„  a„  be  the  spaces  described  * 
these  velocities  by  the  two  bodies  in  the  intervals  T,  T,, 
respectively,  we  have 


^  ^  +  &',  +  S„  +  ... 


And  aa  this  is  true  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  the  intej 
of  time,  it  is  also  true  when  they  are  taken  so  small  that  1 
changes  of  velocity  become  continuous,  and  therefore   when  I 
vtlociti/  Tatiu  is  coHstant  it  is  obtained  liy  comparing  the 
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ipace»  described  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  whatever  ck/mr/e.i  the 
actual  velocities  nf  the  bodies  may  have  undergone  durint/  that  time. 
And  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  in  revolving 
bodies  the  angular  velocity  ratio,  if  constant,  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  Bynchronal  revohitions,  notwithatanding  the  velocities  of 
rotation  may  vary,  and  also  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  periods  if 
the  angular  velocities  be  uniform. 

When  the  velocity  ratio  varies,  the  relations  of  motion  between 
two  pieces  may  often  be  more  simply  defined  by  means  of  the  law 
of  their  rorresiionding  positions  than  by  the  ratio  of  their  velocities. 

21.  With  respect  to  actual  direction  we  have  seen  that  it  hiia 
only  two  values,  but  the  relation  of  direction  between  two  bodies 
moving  in  given  paths  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
classes.  In  the  first,  while  one  continues  to  move  in  the  same 
illrection,  the  other  shall  also  persevere  in  its  own  du-ection ;  b\it 
if  one  change  the  other  shall  change.  To  this  class  belongs  the 
ckk-handB ;  and  in  tliis  instance  both  hands  move  the  same  way 
nmnil  the  circle.  But  this  is  not  necessary ;  it  may  be  that  when 
"ic  piece  revolves  to  the  right  the  other  may  revolve  to  the  left, 
iini!  eice  versa,  as  in  a  pair  of  flatting  rollers  ;  or  again  in  the  old' 
■iiii|ile  mangle,  so  long  as  the  handle  is  turned  in  one  direction, 
iIk'  Wd  of  the  mangle  will  travel  fonvards,  but  when  the  motion 
"flte  handle  is  reversed,  the  bed  of  the  mangle  also  returns.  In 
idl  these  cases  the  directional  relation  is  constant.  In  another 
diM  the  connection  is  of  this  nature,  that  while  one  body  perse- 
TBtg  in  the  same  direction,  the  other  shall  change  its  direction  ; 
«i  for  example,  in  a  saw-mill.  The  saw-frame  moves  up  and 
wwn,  changing  its  direction  periodically,  but  the  piece  from 
'biuh  it  derives  this  motion  revolves  continually  in  the  same 
'liri'ction.      In  cases  of  this  kind  the  directional  relation  chantfes. 

22.  We  have  thus  two  kinds  of  directional  relation,  and  two  of 
!ii[  velocity  ratio,  by  means  of  which  all  the  simple  combinations 

'  ■  mechanism,  for  the  modification  of  motion,  may  be  conveniently 
-romped  under  the  following  heads  or  divisions. 

Division    1.     Directional  relation  and    Veloeity   rutin  con- 
slant. 
DlTlSlOX   2.     Directional  relation  constant—  Velociti/  ratio 

varying. 
Division   3.      Directional  relation    changing  periodicallr/ — 
Velocity  ratio  either  constant  or  varying.' 

I  Tb*  ihlrd  divihion  might  huvp  bt-en  Bopanitcil  into  Iwo  b;  airnnging  ihe  constntit 
Kmiyiog  Tdodtiea  niiiiler  ditTerent  heodii,  but  it  vill  be  fuund  tliu 
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Division  4.  Intermittent  Motiom.—  The  ront'muons 
tion  of  one  piece  rommuniratea  it  motia 
the  other  with  iutervah  iif  perfect  rest. 

23.  In  ttioGo  clii£sGs  nf  cnmliinations  in  which  either 
velocity  ratio  or  the  liiiectional  relations  change,  it  will  geoen 
happen,  from  the  very  nature  of  raeclianigm,  that  the  chao 
will  recur  m  cycles.  But,  since  these  changes  are  independ 
of  the  actual  velocities  of  the  bodies,  the  cycles  c&nnot  be  pent 
in  time,  but  will  recur  with  reference  to  the  path-movement  of  ( 
of  the  bodies,  the  same  velocity  ratio  nnd  directional  rela( 
generally  corresponding  to  the  arrival  of  thU  body  at  the  bi 
point  of  its  path,  and  so  on  in  succession  for  the  different  phai 
The  true  argument*  as  it  is  called,  of  the  change  being  in  i 
the  path  of  one  of  the  bodies,  and  not  the  time  of  its  motion. 

24.  A  TUAIN  OF  UECIIANI8M  18  composcd  of  a  series  of  iB 
able  pieces,  each  of  which  is  so  connected  with  the  frame-wi 
of  the  machine,  that  when  in  motion  every  point  of  it  is  q 
strained  to  move  in  a  certain  path,  in  which,  however,  if  o 
sidered  separately  from  the  other  pieces,  it  Ls  at  liberty  to 

in  the  two  opposite  directions,  and  with  any  velocity, 
wheels,  pullies,  shafts,  and  rotating  pieces  generally,  are  so 
nected  with  the  frame  of  the  machine,  that  any  given  poii 
compelled  when  in  motion  to  describe  a  circle  round  the  i 
and  in  a  pinne  perpendicular  to  it.  Sliding  pieces  are  compi 
by  fixed  guides  to  describe  straight  lines,  other  pieces  to  movV 
that  their  points  describe  more  complicated  paths,  and  so  on. 

25.  These  pieces  are  connected  in  successive  order  in  vari( 
ways,  so  that  when  the  first  piece  in  the  series  is  moved  from  i 
external  cause,  it  compels  the  second  to  toox^,  which  again  0 
motion  to  the  third,  and  so  on. 

26.  The  act  of  giving  motion  to  a  piece  is  termed  firiving 
and  that  of  receiving  motion  from  a  piece  ia  termed  _/b//fl«'(«y 
The  piece  or  part  of  a  piece  which  is  appropriated  to  transmiti" 
motion  to  the  next  is  the  driver,  and  the  part  which  recei 
motion  ia  t}i<!  follower. 

27.  The  law  of  motion  of  one  piece  in  a  train  may  differ 
any  way  from  the  law  of  motion  of  the  next  piece  in  the  scri 
and  the  change  is  effected  by  the  mode  of  connection.  1 
different  cases  under  which  these  modes  of  transforming  mot 

for  effwliiip  tlicni-  tiro  otiditiona  sre  eo  much  Bliko  thai  ll-.iB  would  only  hove  ia 
diired  nwdlf'Mi  complicHtion. 

•  Vide  Whrneira  I'Momph'/  of  tie  Iitdticli't  Sc/cnccf.  V- 1,  li.  f.  oi2. 
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f  transmission  are  arranged,  are  tenned  in  this  work  the  •  w- 
fhajihtic  ci>nrn!ctinn».'' 

One  piece  may  tlrivc  another  either  by  iniinciiiate  contact  or 
by  an  intermediate  or  connecting  piece.  The  different  modes  of 
doing  it  will  be  best  explained  by  taking  an  example  of  each  in 
its  most  elementary  and  general  shape. 

28.  Communication  of  Motion  liy  Contact.  Let  AC,  BD  be 
iwo  successive  pieces  of  »  tmiu  of  mcchaniem,  moving  on  centers 
.1  and  B  respectively,  and  let  BD  be  the  driver,  _. 

iiTid  A  C  the  follower,  tlie  curved  edge  of  the  first 
'"iiching  that  of  the  second.  If  the  driver  be 
mived  into  a  new  position  near  the  first,  as 
•lioivn  by  dotted  lines,  its  edge  will  press  that 
if  llie  follower,  and  move  it  aleo  into  a  new  < 
pwitiop.  Let  m  be  the  point  of  contact  in  the  ' 
tiist  position,  and  let  n  and  p  he  the  respective 

(puiats  of  the  edges  that  will  come  into  contact  at 
'  ia  the  second  position.  Now,  during  the 
nwiion  every  point  between  p  and  m  in  the 
lyiowing  curve  AC,  has  been  successively  in 
-■"iitact  with  some  other  point  between  n  and  m 
lii  the  driver  BD ;  and  if  from  the  nature  of  the 
'OTves,  nm  is  not  enual  to  pm,  sliding  must  have  tiiken  place 
litiwecn  the  edges  through  a  space  equal  to  the  ditterence.  But 
i'wwhe  equal  to  ;>m,  no  sliding  will  have  hapi>ened.  In  the 
liiTt  case  the  communication  of  motion  is  said  to  be  by  fliiUnif 
innlnct,  and  in  the  second  by  roiling  cimtuet* 

This  mode  of  action  supposes  either  that  the  cur^-es  are  both 

'-"nvcx;  or  should  the  curvature  lie  in  the  same  direction,  that 

'!"'  convex  eilge  has  a  greater  cur\ature  than  that  of  the  concave 

^^'p  at  the  point  of  contact.     If  this  be  not  the  case.  Buccessive 

"(itacts  may  take  place  at  discontinuous  points. 

'  Dm;  diilincllan  of  tonfiiofs  wb»  firel  discnsspd  hj  Olims  liiimer,  nud  more  emctlj' 

J>n1iDilx  (1710),  M«mU«nea  B'ralinfnna  f.  I.     In  hii  wofds,  -Thu  molion  of  ii 

il>  vhirb  is  miprrposKl  upno  n  haruHmtol  fixed  surface  is  rilher  rndetw  (nor&piitfc), 

■■v'irm  (roltingl,  orii  miilnre  of  the  two.      Seraping  motion   is  when  pv«j  point  of 

th»  taming  Injjy  which  i"  ia  contilrt  with  the  fiied  at  Btarling  is  brought  in  snwof- 

Hoa  into  eontmrl  with  diBc-rcnt  points  of  the  lattpr.     Rollhig  molion  in  when  Hioh 

point  of  CDDtitct  of  thr  nppnr  bodj  with  the  lower  is  continnsllj  chimgeii.  au  that  tha 

"ir  joining  aoT  given  pBirof  npprr  pointK  of  contact  *hftJl  be  eqonl  in  l«ngth  to  the 

jiiFning  llitit  reBpepiivo  lower  points.     Mixed  motion  is  when  each  point  of  mn- 

r  'if  the  opl-rt-  bofly  with  the  lower  ii  continunlly  chaogffl,  but  »o  thn(  the  line 

rirn|(  the  upprr  paints  i»  luif  (^jual  tu  the  lino  joining  tht  reHpcctire  lower  points.' 

;  -  -BorJ  mntimi  'n  that  to  whiffh  Iho  term  hiding  mntaet  in  now  by  rommon  consent 

f^.  for  it  oocnpics  so  conspicuous  n  piirt  in  the  Ihrory  of  the  motions  prodncpii  by 

.--.'ulACt  ufciii-rrd  ril|;i-ii  ue  to  reqnire  a  more  defiuilo  nniav  than 
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29.    Commtniicntion    of  3[iiliim   hy  Intermeiliafir  Plecex,       Let 
AI',  liQ  be  .1  driver  and  followor,  moving  on  centers  at  A  and  B 
respectively,  and  let  a  rod  or  link' 
'^'   *  ■''^1  be  jointed  at  it*  entremitiea  to 

the  driver  and  follower  at  P  and  Q. 
Then,  if  tlie  driver  be  moved  Into  n 
new  position  Ap,  it  will  by  means 
of  the  link  place  the  follower  la  a 
position  Bfj.  If  the  driver  push  the 
follower  before  it,  the  link  mitsl  bo 
rigid,  but  if  the  driver  drap  the  fol- 
lower after  it,  the  link  may  be  flexible, 
the  principle  of  link-work  only  ro- 
quiring  that  the  connection  between 
the  link  and  its  pieces  shall  be  at  constant  points,  and  the 
diatance  on  the  link  between  the  two  points  of  attaclmient 
invariable, 

In  the  next  place,  let  A  CJ^  be  a  driver,  BDF  a  follower  whose 
centers  of  motion  are  A  and  B,  and  whose  edges   CE,  DF, 


Fie- 6. 


eurved  and  connected  by  a  tlexible 
band,  which  is  attached  at   C  KaA 
D  to  the  curves,  and  wraps  round 
thorn,  but  lies  betiveen  them  in  a — 
state  of  tension  in  the  direction  o^ 

the  common  tangent  of  the  cur\"es 

If   the   driver   be   moved,   it   wilH 

through   this   connection   drag  tb^ 

follower  after  it,  and  the  connectotrr 

will  wrap  and  unwra))  itself  from  the  edges  respectively,  so  a^ 

always  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  common  tangent. 

Such  a  wrapping  connector  may  aleo  be  considered  as  a  rigiJ 
right  line — a  narrow  bar,  which  is  always  a  common  tangent  of 
the  curved  edges  of  the  driver  and  follower,  and  which  is  com- 
pelled to  roll  upon  those  etlges  during  the  motion  of  the  system.t 
The  practical  connections  between  the  curve  and  this  rolling  bar 
will  be  shown  below.  Linh-tcork  includes  all  kinds  of  jointed 
work,  cranks  with  connecting  rods,  bell-hanging,  and  the  like, 
while  wrapping  connections  are  employed  for  endless  bands  and 

*  1  oilnpteil  tli'i  term  from  tLo  hnn|;in}{  rods  of  Watt's  parallel  motion.  In  big 
pHlent,  1784,  he  describes  these  as 'bars  of  wood  nr  iron  having  jointB  nl  ©aeli  end, 
nuil  chIU  Ihetn  link*  in  ilie  subaeqiient  dctuiln.  Vidr  Miiirhcad'*  Micianical  lint 
liont  qfJ.  Watt,  pp,  B6,  B8,  &c.,  vol.  iii. 

t  Vide  chnp.  ve.  on '  Wrapping  Conntctont,' 
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belts,  fusees  in  clock  and  watch-work,  and  a  variety  of  devices 

for  complex  motions. 

Every  elementary  combination  of  mechanism  may  be  placed  in 
one  or  other  of  the  four  divisions  of  mechanistic  connections  above 
defined,  namely, 

2 
3 


Actual  contact 


,     J  Rolling-edges  . 
^  t  Sliding-edges  . 


Intermediate  connection  by  a  <  ,,Tr^        .    *         '         ' 

I  Wrappmg  connector      4 

^We  may  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  velocity  ratio  of  these 
combinations,  in  doing  which  it  is  convenient  to  take  them  in  the 
order  indicated  by  the  numerals  placed  opposite  to  them  in  the 
last  Article. 

30.  Tojind  the  velocity  ratio  in  Link-work.  Let  AP,  BQ  be 
two   arms  moving  on  fixed  centers  A  and  B  respectively,  and 

^,t    '  Fig.  6. 


?' 


'K 


^M 


V      V 


V- 


Jet  them  be  connected  by  a  link  PQ,  jointed  to  their  extremities 
at  P  and  Q.  Let  AR,  BS  be  perpendiculars  from  the  centers 
upon  the  direction  of  the  link  produced,  if  necessary,  and  let 
AP,  BQ^  PQhe  moved  into  the  new  positions  Ap^  Bq,  pq^  very 
near  to  the  first.  Draw  pm  and  Qn  pei*pendicular  to  PQ,  then 
in  the  right-angled  triangles  Ppm,  APR,  Pp  is  perpendicular  to 
APy  and  Pm  to  AR\  therefore  the  angle  at  P  in  the  small 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  A  in  the  large  triangle,  and  the 
triangles  are  similar.  In  like  manner  the  small  triangle  ^n  Q  is 
similar  \o  BSQ\  whence 

c 
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Cor.    1.      -^  :  -^^  ::  BS  :  AR^  by  compounding  (1)  and 

(2);  therefore  the  angular  velocities  of  the  arms  AP,  BQ  are 
inversely  as  the  perpendiculars  from  their  centers  of  motion  upon 
the  link. 


T 


These  perpendiculars  are  necessarily  parallel.  But  they  may 
be  placed  by  the  motion  of  the  system  with  their  extremities  in 
the  same  aspect  with  respect  to  their  center  points  A  and  B  as  in 
figs.  7,  8  {BSy  AR)y  or  in  opposite  aspects,  as  in  fig.  6  and  in 
%  8  at  Ar,  Bs. 


Fig.  8. 


Wlien  in  the  same  aspect  the  motion  of  AP  is  communicated 
to  BQhj  the  link  on  the  same  side  of  their  respective  centers 
AD,  ooDsequently  their   arms  revolve  in  the  same  direction; 

c2 
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als..  the  similar  triangles  TAR,  TBS  lie  on  tlic  same  side  Q 
line  ftf  centers  ami  the  point  T  beyond  the  line  AB. 

On  the  contrary,  wlien  the  perpendiculars  arc  placed  i 
their  extremities  in  opposite  aspects  with  rcapect  to  AB,  u 
fig.  6,  the  motion  of  AP  is  communicated  to  J3  Q  on  the  oppw 
side  of  their  centers,  consequently  the  arms  revolve  in  oppoe 
directions.  The  similar  triangles  tAr,  tBS,  fig.  8,  or  TA 
TBS,  fig.  6,  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  of  ceute 
the  points  t,  and  T  between  A  and  B,  We  obtain  th( 
the  following  theorems  and  rcaulte. 

Cor.  'i.     In  any  position  of  a  given  piece  of  liok-woil 
relative  direclions  of  motion  of  the  arras  is  shown  by  the  \ 
the  intersection,    T,  of  the  link-line  with  the  line  of  ( 
whether  beyond  or  within  the  points  A  B. 

CV)B.  3.  The  relative  angular  motions  of  the  arms  i 
every  instant  the  same  as  if  the  system  consisted  of  arms  ^^^9 
connected  by  a  link  RS,  to  which  they  are  perpendicular,  an 
are  inversely  as  those  lines. 

Coit.  4.     In  iig.  8,  let   the   arm  AP  move  int«   a  positio 
AF\  so  as  to  place  the  link  PQ  in  coincidence  with  the  t 
A.     The  arm  AP  now  coincides  with  the  link.     Also  t 
pendicular  AR  vanishes,  and  the  point  T  coincides  with  A.  ' 

Hence  at  this  instant  motion  given  to  AP  coinmunicatea  » 
to  BQ,  for  the  motion  of  AP^  ia  t^.  that  of  BQ  as  BS  to  A, 
and  AR=  O.     The  system  in  this  case  ia  said  to  be  at  a  deo 

Let  AP*  continue  its  rotalion  from  P  to  p.  The  link  t 
carried  over  the  center  A  to  pQ  accompanied  by  the  pij 
dicular  Ar.  Bs  will  be  the  perpendicular  from  B,  and  thei 
section  T  will  now  lie  at  (  between  A  anil  B,  The  rotatu 
communicated  to  BQ  is  thei-efore  reversed.  It  is  thus  shon 
that  when  an  arm  approaches  and  passes  a  dead  point,  the  n 
communicated  to  the  link  and  opposite  anu  decreases,  vu 
and  then  increases  in  a  reverse  direction. 

Con.  5.     Produce  AP  and  BQ  to  meet  in  K,  and  i 
perpendicular  to  PQ, 

then;*»i  :  Pm  ::  PL  :  KL, 
and     qn  :  Qn  ::  KL  :  QL: 

whence,  comiwunding,  pm  ;  Qn  ::  PL  :  QL,  which  showsfl 
L  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  positions  of  the  link. 

Cor.  6.     If  the  path  of  the  pieces  be  rectilinear,  or  any  i 
curve  than  a  circle,  let  i^>,  Qq  be  the  elements  of  the  pathsS 


a  posiHU 
the  ooa 
)  th^ 

L'atesnoll 


then  since  Pm  =  qn,  Pji .  cos  pPin=  Qq  .  cos  Qqu; 

.    Pp _co&  Qqn- 
'0,1]     COS  pPin 

iliere  the  angles  are  those  made  by  the  link  with  the  respective 

iiit'ctions  of  motion :  and  hence 
The  linear  vrhcities  are  to  each  other  incerseli/  as  the  cos'niex  of 

lltr  nnffies  tphich  the  link  makes  with  the  respective  paths. 
I*    31.    To  find  the  Velocity  Ratio  in  Contact  Motions.      Let  A,  li 
llictlie  centers  of  motion  of  two  pieces  connected  by  the  contact 
I   of  curved  edges,  and  let  M  be  the  point  of  contact  in  a  given 

podlion. 
Let  P,  Q  be  the  respective  centers  of 

'uryature  of  the  edges,  corresponding  to 

it;L'  point  of  contact  M\  join  PQ, ;  there- 

:i«  this  line  will  pass  through  the  point 

ol'contact  M,     Now  in  considering  the 

cnmnunication    of    motion    thiough   a 

■mttl  angle,   the   circles   of  curvature 

nay  be  substituted  for  the  curved  edges. 

But  the  line  PQ  being  thus   equal  to 

tie  som  of  the  radii  of  two  circles,  will 

be  constant  during  that  small  motion,  and  hence  the  motion  be 

the  same  if  a  pair  of  rods  AP,  BQ,  connected  by  a  link  PQ,  be 

nhstituted.     Let  The  the  intersection  of /*Q  with  the  line  of 

centera  AB,  then  by  the   lost  proposition,  the  angular  motions  of 

tie  arms  ^7*,  BQ  are   to  each  other   as   the  segments  B  7*,  jJ  T", 

Mid  PQ  ia  the  common  normal  to  the  two  curves ;   whence  in  the 

immiitiication    of  motion   by  contact,  the  angular  motions  of  the 

p-res  are  inversely  as  the  segments  into  which  the  common    normal 

■liriilet  the  line  of  centers. 
H2.   To  find  the  quantity  of  sliding  in  Contact  Motions,     Let  A 

i^k]  B  be  the  two  centers,  ilf  the  point  of  contact,  M£>  the  com- 

1  n  normal;  then. 

Suppose  the  cunes  to  move  into  the  new  poeitions,  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines,  and  very  near  the  first,  and  let  m  be  the  new 
point  of  contact,  and  p  and  w  the  new  positions  of  the  points 
which  were  in  contact  at  M. 

Now  since  every  point  of  mti  must  have  necessarily  touched 
^ODie  point  or  other  of  mp,  during  the  change  from  the  first  to 
llie  second  position,  a  sliding  or  shifting  of  the  surfaces  must  have 
tnken  place  equal  to  the  difference  between  mp  and  mn.  Join^JM, 
which  will  ultimately  represent  this  difference,  and  become  a 
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right  line  perpendicular  to  the  Dormal  MD.     Also  Mp,  Mn  are 
ultimately  perpendicular  to  AM,  BM. 

In  the  small  triangle  Mpn,  the  sidee 
Fig.  10.  Mp,  Mn,  pn  are  respectively  perpen- 

dicular to  AM,  BM,  MD,  and  conse- 
quently make  mutually  the  same 
angles  with  each  other  as  these  latter 
lines ; 

,,       -       pn      sin  pMn      sin  BMA 

therefore  <^i>=  -.—'-■  ^  =  -. — =-|^, 

pM     ain  pnM     sin  jjMd 

in  which  expression  ^-vj-is  the  ratio  of 

the  sliding  to  the  elementary  quantity 
of  motion  of  the  point  of  contact  in 
one  of  the  pieces,  DMB  is  the  angle 
between  the  normal  and  the  radius  of 
contact  of  the  other  piece,   and  sin     I 
BMA  =  sin    [BAM  +  ABM)  =  the     1 
sine  of  the  sum  of  the  angular  dis- 
tances of  the  radii  of  contact  fromth« 
line  of  centers. 

c-    •■    I       pn      sin  BMA 
S.m,l.rly,  fjj' .„^^^- 

33.  From  these  expressions  it  appears  that  in  the  small  triangl-* 
pnM,  pn  can  only  vanish  with  respect  to  nM  or  pM  when  ai-*> 
BMA  vanishes  ;  that  is,  when  the  radii  of  contact  coincide  wit>** 
the  line  of  centers.  But  when  pn  vanishes  the  sliding  vanished' 
and  the  contact  becomes  rolling  contact.  Hence  it  appears  lh^«- * 
in  rolling  contact  the  curves  must  be  so  formed,  that  the  point  C^^ 
contact  shall  always  lie  on  the  line  of  centers.  Also  the  commo** 
normal  will  cut  the  line  of  centers  at  the  point  T  (fig.  7),  whlc** 
will  be  now  the  j>oint  of  contact,  and  therefore  in  rolling  contac^^ 
the  angular  velocities  are  inversely  an  the  segments  into  which  th-^ 
point  of  contact  divides  the  line  oj"  centers. 

34.  Examples.  Let  the  curves  be  a  pair  of  involutes  of  circleSf 
and  let  BD  be  a  perpendicular  from  B  upon  MD.  But  this 
perpendicular  is  constant  in  the  involute  ; 

_BD  1 


therefore  sin  DMB  = 


BM 


■  9M' 


'  '    M  °^  ^^^  ^  ^'"^  BMA,  that  is  to  say  as  the  perpendicular 
upon  ^Af  produced. 
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But  if  the  curves  be  an  epicycloid  turning  on  tlie  center  A,  in 
contact  with  a  radial  line  which  turns  round  B ;  then  DMB  19  a 
right  angle, 

and    P^^<KanBMA. 
pM 

To  find  the  velocity  ratio  in  trapping  connectors  {correlation  of 
tUding  and  wrapping).      Let  AB  be  the  respective  centers  of 


Motion  of  a  pair  of  curves,  S,S,,  «,Sg,  in  contact  at  M,  and  let 
**Vii  S^t  •  •  •  ^»*»  ^^  respective  points  of  contact  when 
Wte  curve  S^S^  drives  «i«g  by  sliding  or  rolling  contact. 

Let  WPSg  be  the  evolute  of  ■S,iliiS'g,  described  on  the  plane  of 
lliat  curve,  and  w  Qs^  the  evolute  of  SiJUw,  described  on  the  plane 
of  that  carve.     The  curve  SyMS,  may  be,  therefore,  described 
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by  the  point  M  of  the  inextensible  string  WPM^  and  similarly 
the  curve  s^  Qw  by  the  inextensible  string  w  QM,  and  as  these 
strings  are  always  normal  to  their  respective  involutes  SiMSg, 
they  together  form  a  common  normal  at  every  point  of  contact 
of  those  curves  as  at  M.  Consequently,  if  we  suppose  an  inex- 
tensible flexible  string  WPTQw  to  be  attached  at  Wy  w  respect- 
ively to  the  evolutes  of  the  contact  curves,  and  the  latter  move 
with  their  edges  in  contact,  this  string  will  wrap  upon  one 
evolute  and  unwrap  from  the  other  evolute,  always  remaining  a 
common  normal  to  the  contact  curves,  and  a  common  tangent  to 
their  evolutes,  the  wrapping  curves,  and  the  point  M  on  the 
string  will  coincide  in  every  position  with  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  curves.  Hence,  if  the  contact  curves  be  removed,  the 
evolutes  and  the  string  constitute  a  pair  of  curves  with  a  wrapping 
connector,  whose  action  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  contact  curves, 
and  as  the  wrapping  connector  is  the  common  normal  of  the 
latter,  the  proposition  (Art.  31)  shows  that  in  wrapping  connectors 
the  angular  motion  of  the  pieces  are  inversely  as  the  segments 
into  which  the  connector y  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  common 
tangent  of  the  wrapping  curves  divides  the  line  of  centers.* 

If  any  other  point  m  be  taken  on  the  wrapping  connector,  it 
will  trace,  during  the  motion,  another  pair  of  involutes,  normally 


*  In  the  former  edition  of  this  work  the  following  demonstration  was  g:iTen : — 

Thfind  the  Velocity  Ratio  in  wrapping  connections. — Let  J,  £  be  the  centers  of 

motion,  PQ  the  wrapping  connector  toaching  the  curves  at  P  and  Q,  and  let  the  point 

P  be  moved  to  p  veij  near  to  its  first  position,  then  will   Q  be  drawn  to  9,  and  the 

connector  will  touch  the  curves  in  two  new  points  of  contact,  which  may  be  r  and  $ 

Fig.  12. 


respectively.  Now,  in  the  action  of  wrapping  or  unwrapping,  the  connector  touches 
the  curves  in  a  series  of  consecutive  points  between  q  and  Sot  p  and  r,  and  ultimately 
q  coincides  with  8  and  p  with  r.  The  extremities  of  the  connector  may  therefore  be 
considered  at  any  given  moment  as  if  jointed  to  the  two  curves  at  the  points  of  contact, 
and  turning  upon  these  points  in  the  manner  of  a  link.  The  relative  velocities  of  the 
curves  are  therefore  momentarily  the  same  as  if  AP,  BQ  were  a  pair  of  rods  connected 
by  a  link  PQ,  Hen^e  the  angular  velocities  of  the  pieces  are  to  each  other  inversely  as 
the  segments  into  which  the  connector  divides  the  line  of  centers. 
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equdistant  from  the  firet,  on  their  respective  planes.     This  new 
pair  may  be  substituted  for  the  first,  if  more  convenient. 

It  may  happen  that  one  or  both  of  the  wrapping  curves  may 

have  salient  points,*  as  at  P,  which  is  the  meeting  point  of  the 

two  tangents  F3  and  jP6,  and  at  Q,  which  is  the  meeting  point 

of  the  tangents  Q5  and  Q6.      Consequently,  the  lower  sliding 

Fig.  13. 


curve  from  3  to  6  and  the  upper  one  from  5  to  6  are  arcs  of 
Acentric  circles,  described  about  P  and  Q. 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  wrapping  connector  in  the  posi- 
tions between  P5,  5  Q  and  JR6,  6  Q  acts  in  the  manner  of  a  link 

*  In  the  points  of  certain  curves  changes  of  curratare  take  place  which  are  termed 
P^ts  of  inflexion^  cusps,  or  salient  points. 
At  a  point  of  inflexion,  I,  fig.  14,  the  cnrvature  changes  its  aspect,  and  the  direction 
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whose  centers  are  P  and  Q.  But  between  the  podtionB  P3, 3iiiy 
and  J?5,  5  Q  the  connector  is  jointed  as  a  link  at  JP,  but  wraps  on 
the  curve  iii  lY  Q  at  the  other  extremity. 

This  shows  that  a  link  is  in  effect  a  wrapping  connector,  of 
which  the  wrapping  curves  are  reduced  to  a  point,  and  that  Unh- 
work  is  a  particular  case  of  wrapping  connection  (F),  in  which  one 
or  both  of  the  wrapping  curves  are  reduced  to  a  point. 

35.  If  the  line  of  direction  of  the  link  in  linh-work,  of  the 
common  normal  to  the  curves  in  the  rolling  and  sliding  contact 
motions,  and  of  the  connector  in  wrapping  motion,  be  severally 
termed  the  line  of  action,  we  can  express  the  separate  propositions 
which  relate  to  the  Velocity  Satio,  by  saying  that  the  angular 
velocities  of  two  rotating  pieces  provided  with  either  of  the  four 
mechanistic  connections,  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  segments 
into  which  the  line  of  action  divides  the  line  of  centers,  or  inversely 
as  the  perpendiculars  from  the  centers  of  motion  upon  the  line  of 
action  (A). 

I  have  confined  these  investigations,  for  the  present,  to  motions 
in  the  same  plane.  The  cases  of  motions  in  different  planes  are 
more  simply  examined  as  the  individual  combinations  which 
require  them  occur. 

36.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  points  of  the  principal  pieces 
which  constitute  a  train  of  mechanism  are  compelled,  by  their 

of  the  tangents  //,  It  on  each  side  of  the  point  coincide  in  one  straight  line  so  fh^t  tht* 
curve  ab  cuts  its  tangent  at  that  point. 


Fig.  14. 


At  a  point  of  cuspidationt  C,  fig.  15,  the  curve  aC  is  abruptly  reflected  as  at  C  so 
that  the  tangents  of  the  two  branches  Ca,  Cb  at  that  point  or  cusp  coalesce  in  one 
straight  line-C^ 

Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 


\^ 


At  a  salient  point,  8y  figs.  16,  17t  18,  the  curre  aSb  is  abruptly  reflected  so  that  ti" 
"-^ngents  ST^  St  meet  at  that  point  of  the  curve  at  an  angle  T3t.    The  salient  poii 
'  be  concavst  fig.  16,  convex,  fig.  17,  or  cancavthconvex,  fig.  18. 
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AOiinectioD  witli  the  frame,  to  move  each  ii)  a.  given  path. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  we  ought  in  the  first  place  to  exa- 
mine the  i>niiciples  upon  which  frame-connections  may  be  arranged 
8o  to  guide  a  piece  in  any  given  path-motion,  and  then  to  show 
how  its  lime  and  direction-motions  may  be  governed  by  its  mechan- 
istic connections  with  its  driver. 

But  an  examination  into  path-motions  in  general  would  lead  ub 
at  the  opening  of  our  subject  into  many  details  which,  however 
curious  and  useful,  belong  to  a  class  of  contrivances  of  limited 
and  special  employment,  I  have,  therefore,  postponed  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject  of  mechanism  to  the  latter  part  of  this  treatise, 
and  have  confined  the  first  part  to  the  motions  of  pieces  that 
either  rotate  or  move  in  right  lines,  for  this  is  the  case  in  the  vast 
majority  of  mechanistic  combinations. 

It  will  also  appear  as  we  proceed  that  many  of  the  contrivances 
by  which  motion  is  communicated  in  a  rectilinear  path,  are  the 
same  as  those  by  which  it  is  given  to  a  revolving  piece,  and 
derived  from  the  latter  by  that  familiar  geometrical  artifice  by 
wliich  a  right  line  is  considered  aa  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
if  infinite.  In  this  way  much  complication  of  classes  will  be 
avoided.  Thus,  for  example,  a  pinion  driving  a  rack  is  plainly 
the  same  contrivance  as  a  pinion  driving  a  toothed  wheel,  the 
rack  being  considered  aa  a  portion  of  a  toothed  wheel  whose  radius 
iH  infinite. 

37.  The  path-motion  of  a  rotating  piece  may  be  considered  as 
unlimited  in  extent  in  either  direction,  since  the  piece  may  go  on 
performing  any  number  of  revolutions  in  the  same  direction.  But 
a  piece  that  travels  in  a  riglit  line  is  necessarily  limited  in  its 
motion  either  way,  to  the  length  of  that  line. 

Again,  the  method  by  which  motion  is  communicated  from  one 
l>iece  to  another,  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  limit  the  motion 
uf  these  pieces,  although,  by  their  connection  with  the  frame  they 
■nay  be  capable  of  unlimited  motion,  considered  apart  from  this 
connection.  For  example,  if  the  driver  and  follower  be  rotating 
'yliudei-a,  and  therefore  capable  of  unlimited  motion  in  either 
''ifection,  the  communication  of  motion  may  be  effected  by  a 
I'Iring  whose  ends  are  fixed  one  to  each  cylinder,  and  coiled  round 
"»  So  that  when  the  driver  rotates  it  shall  communicate  motion  to 
''•e  follower  by  coiling  the  string  round  itself  and  uncoiling  it 
'^'lu  the  follower;  in  which  case  the  revolutions  of  each  cylinder 
*''e  limited  to  the  number  of  coils  which  its  circumference  contains 
^hen  the  other  is  empty. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  motion  of  a  pair  of  connected  pieces 
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may  be  limited  either  by  the  figure  of  one  or  both  of  their  paths, 
or  by  the  nature  of  their  connection ;  and  a  limited  connection 
may  be  formed  between  unlimited  paths,  or  vice  versdy  but  if 
either  the  paths  or  the  connection  be  limited,  the  motion  of  the 
pieces  will  be  limited. 

In  classifying  the  communication  of  motion,  however,  the  union 
of  unlimited  connections  with  limited  paths,  will  require  but  little 
attention,  as  the  modifications  to  which  they  lead  are,  in  general, 
sufficiently  obvious ;  but  the  distinction  between  limited  and 
unlimited  methods  of  communication  is  of  more  importance. 
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ELEMENTARY  COMBINATIONS. 


Divbiox  A.     COMMUNICATION   OF  MOTION  BY  ROLLING    CONTACT. 


CLASS  A 


{ 


DIRECTIONAL    RELATION    CONSTANT. 
VELOCITY   RATIO   CONSTANT. 


38.  In  the  rolling  contact  of  curves  rotating  about  fixed 
centers  it  has  been  shown  (Art.  33)  that  the  point  of  contact  is 
always  in  the  line  of  centers;  and  the  angular  velocities  are 
inversely  as  the  segments  into  which  the  point  of  contact  divides 
that  line.  Therefore  if  the  velocity  ratio  is  constant,  the  segments 
must  be  constant,  and  the  curves  become  circles,  revolving  round 
their  centers,  and  whose  radii  are  the  segments,  and  no  other 
curves  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  driving  circle,  and  r  that  of  the 
fi^Ilowing  circle ;  L  and  /  their  synchronal  rotations ;  then  as  they 
are  (by  §  20)  in  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  : 

L_r 
'     l^R' 

■'^his  ratio  will  be  preserved,  whatever  be  the  absolute  velocity  of 
^he  driver,  but  when  this  is  uniform,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
'^t  P  and  p  be  the  respective  periods  of  the  driver  and  follower ; 


....(by  §  20)^=-^  =  ^. 


Fig.  19. 


The  motions  being  supposed  hitherto  to 
'^e  ill  the  same  plane,  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
^lie  circles  will  be  parallel. 

39.  When  the  axes  are  parallel.  Let 
^i  «,  Bl),  be  two  parallel  axes,  mounted  in 
^^v  kind  of  framework  that  will  allow  them 
^o  revolve  freely,  but  retain  them  parallel 
"^o  each  other  at  a  constant  distance,  and 
prevent  endlong  motion,  and  let  two  cy- 
linders or  rollers,  J?,  -F,  be  fixed  opposite  to  each  other,  one  on 
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each  axis,  and  concentric  to  it;  the  sum  of  their  ratlii  being 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  a.Tce.  The  cylinders  will  tbereloie 
be  in  contact  in  all  poeltions,  and  if  one  of  these  axes,  and  cun- 
sequently  it«  attached  cylinder,  be  made  to  revolve,  its  suporficiaJ 
motion  will  be  communicated  fai  the  surface  of  the  other  cylinder 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  which  are  brought  successively  inti> 
contact ;  and  thus  the  second  cylinder  will  ,be  driven  by  the  first 
by  rolling  contact,  and  their  perimetral  velocities  will  be  equal. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  driver,  and  r  of  the  follower ;  then 
a,  section  of  the  cylinders,  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  theni 
at  any  point  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  will  present  a  pair  of 
circles  in  contact,  whose  radii  are  It  and  r ; 

and  therefore,  as  before,     =-■=—•, 
p     L      r 

which  is  indeed  manifest,  for  since  the  same  length  of  circuiu- 
fereuce  of  the  driver  and  of  the  follower  passes  the  line  of  centers' 
in  the  same  time,  let  M.  circumferences  of  the  diiver,  equal 
ra . circumferences  of  the  follower; 

.-.  2-rrRM=2-n-rm,nnii—=~. 

But  the  number  of  circumferences  that  pass  a  given  point  measui 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel; 

M     }.      r        ,    r. 
.■,-=     =    ,  iis  bclore. 

Pig  JO  40.  If  the  axes   of  rotation 

A.  not  parallel,  they  may  either  meet 
in  direction  or  not,  and  these  case* 
must  be  considered  separately. 

Axei  meeting.  Let  AB,  AC  he 
two  axes  of  rotation  intersecting 
in  A,  to  which  are  attached  cones 
ABE,  AEC,  whose  apices  coincide 
with  A,  and  which  have  angles  at 
their  vertices  of  stich  a  magnitude 
that  their  surfaces  are  in  contact 
Let  AE  be  the  line  of  contact,  and 
Dbe,  fcf  sections  of  the  cones  at 
any   point  e  of  the   line  and   re- 


t 


■  The  line  of  centers  m  Ibe  right  lino  wbich  joins  the 
Blat<d,  nnd,  in  ihe  case  of  rolling  drclcs,  pass™  thn 
plane  of  emlera  \s  the  pkna  which  contains  the  two 
iDtenect.     Thsie  two  phnue«  are  of  continual  use. 


igh  thfir  point  of  contact.     Th» 
Jce,  vhelh«r  th^j  be  paraUel  or 
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spectivoly  |ierpendiciilar  to  their  axes,  which  sections  are  neces- 
sarily circles  touching  at  e,  whose  radii  are  be,  ce.  If  angular 
velocities  A,  a  be  given  to  the  cones  ABE,  AEC,  the  peri- 
inetral  velocities  of  these  sections  will  be  A.lie  and  a.ce,  and  if 
iVse  are  equal, 

A^c.^CE 
a  be  BE 
i  constant  ratio.  If  then  the  periraetral  velocities  of  any  pair  of 
corresponding  sections  be  equal,  those  of  every  other  such  pair 
will  be  equal;  therefore  the  cones  will  roll  together  as  in  the 
tnnner  case,  and  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  be  inversely  as 
the  radii  of  the  bases  of  the  cones. 

41.  In  practice,  a  thin  frustum  only  of  each  cone  is  employed. 
Lit  the  position  of  the  axes  be  given,  and  also  the  ratio  of  the 
:i"gular  velocities,  it  is  required  to  describe  the  cones,  or  rather 
iKe  frusta. 
'"*  ^fl,  vie  be  the  axes  intersect-  Fig.  21. 

[.     Through  any  point  D  i 
iv  DE  parallel    to  AC,  an 
I    }^  t^E:  AD  in   the  ratio  of  the 
I    I    Vfvelocity  of^B  to  that  of  ^JC. 

I    k  li^'.  '^«"  *ill  ^^  ^'^  t^^  ''"^  "f 
J  t  J"  ^y  of  the  two  cones,  by  means  of 

jljBe  required  frusta  may  be  de- 

T  at   any   convenient    distance 


^~^ 


pF_6\T\pAF 
A^D~6iiiAFD 

mDAE_BG,   _    ^ 

mFAC     CG' 

the  angular  velocities 


^ ! 

]■  required  by  last  Article. 
4    '5  The  angles  at  the  vertices  of 
fc  J8  may  be  readily  found  thus : 
I    ^  be  the  angle  BA  C,  k  the  seraiangle  of  the  vertex  of  the 


MW,  —  the  given  ratio  of  the  angular  velocitie 
whence  tan  «  =  - 


r- 1 


sin  K 
'  sin  S— 


i  being  the  less) 
sin  0 
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which  may  be  adapted  to  logarithms  by  taking  a  subsidiary  angle 


m 


<!>,  so  that  cos  <f>=  —  cos  0 ; 

n 

Fig.  22. 


whence  tan  k= 


m  ein  0 


2n  cos* 


f 


If  ^  be  a  right  angle,  which 
is  generally  the  case,  then 


tan  ^= 


m 
n 


-Ei= 


The  same  principle   ap- 
plies to  the  arrangement  of* 
friction  rollers  for  the  sup- 
port of  circular  tables, 
AB  fig.    22,  that   are 
quired  to  turn  about  a  ver- 
tical axis,  such  as  the  *  turn- 
tables '  of  railways.     Three 
conical  rollers  at  least  must 
be  employed,  the  portion  of 
the    lower  surface   of  the 
table  which  rests  upon  them 
must  be  a  circular  ring,  fiat 
or  conical,  generated  by  a 
line  which  meets  the  vertical  axis  of  rotation  of  the  table  in  the 
same  point  rf,  as  that  which  generates  the  conical  friction  rollers 
as  shown  in  the  diagrams.     The  latter  are  mounted  in  suitable 
fixed  supports. 

42.  Axes  neither  parallel  nor  meeting.  The  hyperboloid  of 
revolution  is  a  well-known  solid,  whose  surface  is  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  straight  line  about  an  axis  to  which  it  is  not 
parallel  and  which  it  does  not  meet.* 

*  In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  after  giving  the  known  method  of  connecting 
pairs  of  parallel  axes  and  of  axes  that  meet  in  direction  by  employing  cylinders  for 
the  former  and  cones  for  the  latter,  I  proceeded  to  show  that  the  then  newly  intro- 
duced skew  bevil  wheels  for  connecting  axes  whose  directions  were  neither  parallel 
nor  meeting  must  be  similarly  referred  to  hyperboloids  of  revolution,  and  gave  a 
simple  construction  to  enable  the  proportions  and  relative  positions  of  the  pair  of 
conical  frusta  required,  as  in  bevil  geer,  to  be  obtained. 

After  twenty  years  had  elapsed  M.  J.  P.  Belanger,  an  eminent  French  mathemati- 
cian, inserted  in  tlie  Comptes-rcndus  dc  TAcadcmie  dcs  Sciences,  t.  lii.  p.  126,  1861, 
a  Bhuml  dune  tMorie  de  Ve^tgrmage  hyperboloide,  which  he  afterwards  included  in 
his  excellent  treatise  on  Cinematiguc,  Paris,  18G4,  p.  144.  In  this  memoir,  after 
giving  me  full  credit  for  first  showing  that  these  solids  gave  the  true  solution  of  the 
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Let  Aa^  Bb  be  two  axes  neither  parallel  nor  meeting,  MN  their 
shortest  distance  or  common  normal. 

EyF  two  hyperboloids  of  revolution  in  contact  along  the  line  Cc 

P  the  intersection  of  the  contact  line  with  the  common  normal, 
which  is  also  necessarily  perpendicular  to  Cc. 

The  name  of  the  solid  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  from  the 
mode  of  its  generation,  by  a  right  line  revolving  about  an  axis  to 
which  it  is  neither  parallel  nor  meeting,  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
section  of  the  solid  by  a  plane  passed  through  this  axis  is  an 
hyperbola,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  its  conjugate  axis. 


Fig.  23. 


The  lines  traced  on  the  curved  surface  at  equal  distances 
represent  successive  positions  of  the  rectilinear  generator.  If  the 
two  solids  be  exactly  alike  in  form  and  dimensions  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  them  in  a  frame  so  that  the  upper  traced  line 
of  the  lower  solid  and  the  lower  line  of  the  upper  solid  shall 
together  coincide  with  the  actual  line  of  contingence  of  the  two 
^rfaces.  Then  motion  given  to  the  lower  solid  will  by  the  rolling 
contact  be  imparted  to  the  upper,  and  the  lines  drawn  on  the 


problem,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  that  *jM[.  Willis — faute  d'une  ^tude  suffisamment 

ADpxofoxidie  de  la  question— a  inexactement  indiqu6  la  determination  de  ces  deux  sur- 

^ce9,  en  supposant,  comme  d'autres  auteurs  Tont  admis  apr^s  lui,  que  la  gen^ratrico 

de  contact  doit  partager  la  plus  courte  distance  des  deux  axes  en  deux  parties  r^cipro- 

qaM  anz  ritesses  angulaires.'    The  perfect  truth  of  this  criticism  I  am  bound  to 

admit,  as  well  as  the  polite  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  by  its  able  and  ingenious 

MUthor,  to  whom  I  feel  greatly  indebted.    His  own  solution,  which  occupies  a  dozen 

Mffes  and  five  figures,  is  obtained  by  a  complex  method  unsuited  to  Knglish  readers. 

I  hare  in  the  following  pages  given  one  which  is  directly  derived  from  the  rolling 

mtt\<m  of  the  pair  of  hyperboloids,  and  although  totally  different  from  that  of  my 

critic,  has  led  me  to  expressions  which  are  identical  with  his. 
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Fig.  -Jl, 


surfaces  will  come  successively  in  pairs  into  contact  on  the  coram 
contingent  line  Cc.  But  as  the  axes  of  rotation  are  not  parallel, 
the  relative  motion  of  each  pair  of  lines  during  the  short  lime  of 
their  mutual  action  is  compounded  of  a  direct  approach  and  recess, 
combined  with  a  sliding  motion  parallel  to  their  common  direction 
aa  will  appear  below. 

43.  The  nature  uf  these  hj-perboloids  and  their  mutual  action 
are  best  explainwl  by  models,  in  which  the  solid  is  represente<l  '■ 

two  equal  disks  E,  e  fixed  to  the  a\ 
Aa,  and  provided  with  a  series  of  e'|iii- 
distant  notches  /,  m,  n,  p  &c.  In  thecir- 
cumference  an  equal  number  of  holes,  I, 

2,  3 are  bored,  one  opposite  to  each 

notch,  as  shown  in  fig,  24,  which  repre-  J 
sents  the  outside  of  the  disk.  I 

A  string  passed  through  E  and  secun^J 
with  a  knot  inside  is  carried  over  jfl 
notch  /,  and  thence  to  the  correspon^^H 
notch  in  the  opposite  disk,  which  places  the  string  in  the  posi^^l 
of  the  generator.     This  string  is  laced  backwards  and  forwari^^ 
always  currying  over  the  nottih  of  the  disk  aa  in  to  the  outside,  1 
then  through  the  hole  ( 1 )  nest  on  the  inside  from  I  to  2,  and  on  I 
the  outside  over  n  to  the  opposite  disk  and  so  on.     When  com-  I 
pleted  this  forma  a  skeletoo  frame.     If  two  such  skeletons  ttre  I 
mounted  in  contact  in  a  proper  frame,  in  the  relative  positions  uf  I 
the  figure,  and  revolved  by  hand,  the  respective  strings  will  come  ' 
into  successive  contact,  sliding  lengthwise  in  opposite  directiuK^ 
In  practice  these  solids  are  required  as  above  stated  for  the  cm - 
struction  of  tofjthed  wheels  whose  axes  are  neither  parallel  mr 
meeting  and  only  a  comparatively  thin  frustum  or  slice  of  the  sdlitl 
ia  required.     The  successive  lines  on  the  surface  are  replaced  by 
teeth  which  must  bo  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lines  to  ensWf 
them  to  come  into  successive  contact.      Also  these  wheels  gen" 
rally  require  to  be  in  pairs,  of  which  the  teeth  are  different;  but 
the  dimensions  and  relative  proportions  of  two  hyperboloids  re- 
quired to  communicate  the  rotation  of  one  axis  to  another  in  an 
ratio  can  only  be  effected  by  formula;  and  constructions,  whi-' 
may  be  obtaineil  as  follows. 

44.  In  fig.  25  the  two  hyperboloids  are  shown  in  contact.  El 
ia  the  axis  of  the  larger,  and  FN  that  of  the  smaller,  tli 
farther  part  of  which  ia  concealed  by  being  necessarily  passeii 
behind  the  larger  one.  Its  general  outline  is,  however,  show: 
the  dotted  lines. 
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C  The  circle  of  least  djameter  in  the  center  of  the  lengtli  of  the 
kyperboloid,  assuming  its  extremities  to  have  equal  radii,  is 
termed  the  gorge  circle. 

MPN  is  the  common  perpendicular  of  the  axes  JEEy,  FN,  and 
also  contains  tlie  radii  MP,  NP  of  the  gorge  circles  which 
touch  at  a  point  P,  in  this  common  perpendicular. 

CC^  is  the  contact  line  of  the  two  hyperboloids,  and  comjKised 
of  two  generators  of  the  respective  auriacee  which  coincide  along 
their  whole  length. 

Now  the  condition  required  for  the  contact  of  two  curved 
snrfacee  at  any  two  points  belonging  respectively  to  these  sur- 
faces, is  that  the  direction  of  the  two  normals  shall  coincide  into 

Fig.  26. 


One  right  line  when  the  two  surface  points  come  together.  Mani- 
festly this  condition  is  fulfilled  in  the  contact  point  P  of  the 
gorge  circles  which  are  not  in  the  aaine  plane. 

To  show  that  the  same  condition  is  complied  with  at  every 
other  point  of  the  common  generator,  it  must  be  observed  that, 
through  every  point  of  the  surface  of  a  hyperboloid,  as  nt  C,  it  is 
poe^iblc  to  draw  two  lines  CC,  CC,,  both  of  which  will  coincide 
with  the  surface  throughout  its  length,  and  consequently  each 
wparatcty  would  generate  tJie  surface  by  revolving  about  the 
uis  EME'. 

Tlie  projections  of  these  generators  on  the  base  circle  C^DC,  are 
ibtained  by  projecting  the  upper  extremity  C  ou  the  base  at  D, 
irin^  DC,  to  meet  the  loww  extremity.  This  line  will  touch 
projection  pxEp^  of  the  gorge  circle  at/j,. 
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A  line  similarly  drawn  from  D  to  the  extremity  C,  o 
companion  generator  CC^  will  touch  the  projected  circle  \ 
floin  these  lower  extremities  by  a  line  CC^.  We  have  no 
isosceles  triangle  DC^C^  with  apex  D  and  base  (7|(7,. 

This  triangle,  of  which  the  two  legs  are  in  contact  witl 
solid,  determines  the  position  of  the  tangent  ])lane  at  their 
course  at  (7. 

A  plane,  DEy^  CEj  passing  through  CD  and  EE^  will  1 
the  angle  CiDCg,  and  also  pass  through  the  intersection  Cc 
two  opposite  generators.  But,  as  CC^  is  common  to  the 
curve  surfaces,  and  C  a  point  of  contingence,  the  normal 

Fig.  26. 


must  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  C^  CC^  at  the  apex,  and  in 
same  direction  with  the  normal  CB  of  the  other  hyperboloid. 

45.  Fig.  26  shows  the  small  central  circles,  or  fforae  d 
(as  they  are  termed),  in  action. 

EM.  ENnxe  the  respective  axes,  MN  their  common  nor 
P  the  point  of  contingence  of  the  circles.  PiPP^  is  the  Hd 
contact  of  the  two  solids,  along  which  their  respective  genen 
are  also  represented  in  coincidence. 

Let  the  larger  gorge  circle  move  through  a  small  angle  P. 
so  as  to  carry  the  radius  MP  into  the  position  Mm.     This 
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E  the  point  P  of  its  generator  into  the  position  m,  auJ  the 
)le  generator  of  ihe  larger  hyperboloid  intt)  the  jweition  «i,7Wj 
y  near  to  the  first.  By  the  contact  of  the  surfaces  the  gene- 
)r  of  the  smaller  hyperboloid  will  be  carried  along  with  the 
t  generator,  anJ  the  motion  being  email,  the  two  will  remain 
loDgitudiual  contact.  But  the  point  of  the  second  generator 
larried  about  the  axis  Nb'  in  the  direction  Pn,  and  thus  the 
ole  generator  is  removed  to  the  position  Wj",,  where  P^n^.  ^i"a 
!  parallel  to  Pi.  Thus  tiie  motion  of  the  generators  through 
aniall  distance  is  performed  with  a  coincidence  of  direction, 
compauicd  by  a  longitudinal  sliding,  measured  by  the  ratio  of 

-,  where  Pp  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the  ( 


Manifestly  the  motion  of  the  larger  gorge  circle  tlirongh  tlie 
lall  angle  mMP  compels  the  smaller  goi^e  circle  to  describe 
e  jimalJ  angle  Pl^n.  Hence  as  the  angular  velocities  of  two 
idics  are  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  they  describe 

uultaneously,  let   -  be  the  angular  velocities  of  tlie  greater  and 


Fit,'.  27. 


serhyperboloids,  and  R,  B^ 
the  radii  MP,   NP  of  the 
ipective  gorge  circles. 
.  w    ^Pm      R^ 
■  ■  w,      ~R  ^  Pn' 
46.    In  fig.  27  the  leading 
lesof  the  left  half  of  fig.  25 
!  ilelineated,  with  the  same 
krs  of  reference  and   the 
lition  of  other  lines  for  the 
rpose  of  obtaining  the   ue- 
eary  fonnulie. 

ytPM  is  the  common  nor- 
I  composed  of  the  two  gorge 
ii  R  and  ff,. 

MA  the  axis  of  the  greater 
►erboloid,  NB  that  of  the 
cr.  Pub  a  plane  passed 
pendicularly  through  the  common  normal  at  the  point  P,  and 
refore  parallel  to  tlie  axes  of  the  hj-|ierboloids,  which  are  pro- 
ed  ujKJO  this  plane  at  Pa,  PU.  PC  is  the  position  of  contact 
he  generators,  ACB  the  common  norm.il  of  the  hyperboloids 
heir  upper  extremities. 
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Thrnugli  the  extremity   C  of  llie  united  generators,  and  j 
peudicular  to  them,  a,  jilane  Aa  hD  is  passed. 

In  this  combination  it  is  evident  that  the  intersection  lines  of 
the  latter  plane  with  the  preWously  explained  elements  of  the 
figure,  describe  upon  it  two  similar  right-angled  triangles  ACa, 
liCb,  in  which  Aa  =  MP=R  and  Bh=NP=R^. 

Let  the  angle  CPa  =  a.      CPd=a,. 

Ill  the  plane  aCP  draw  a  line  tun  parallel  to  PC,  and  from 
P  lines  Pm,  Pp,  Pn  respectively  perpendicular  to  Pu,  PC,  Ph. 
This  triangle,  mPn,  supposed  small,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  the 
triangle  mPu  in  fig.  26,  for,  in  both  mn  is  parallel  to  the 
coupled  generators  PC  and  mP,  nP,  pP,  are  in  planes  respec- 
tively perpendicular  to  the  two  axes  and  the  generator. 

ry                  ..     Pm     Pa     cos  a,         to       A,  cos  a,  ,,, 

Consequently   ^=  —  = '  .■.  -   =-^ '  .         .       (1) 


Pn     Pb 


_fiC_tan  a, 
~aC~t^a 


.-.  By  (1)  andCS)- 


R   cos  a 


-9' 

'Ct 


m 


Through  C  let  a  plane  CeE  pass,  intersecting  normally  the 
axis  MA  in  £.  Therefore  CE  (H)  is  the  radius  of  the  greater 
hyperboloid.  A  second  plane,  CfF,  ttirough  C  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  NB,  contains  the  radius  CF  of  the  lesser  hyperboloid 
CE=  ■/E?+C?=  ■y'ii'-fPC'sin'a  where  PC  is  the  half-length 
from  the  gorge  circle  of  the  generators  (=  C)  and  similarly 

CF=  ^IL'+PCsb^. 


fP=Et'^-C^=R^+GK 
when  //  is  the  greater  radius  of  the  hyperboloid. 


and  G  the  half  length  of  the  generator. 

If  from  any  point  of  the  line  PC  normals  be  drawn  to  meet 
the  axes  MA  NB,  they  will  be  in  one  right  bnc  and  in*  the 
constant  ratio  of  MP  to  PN.  If  drawn  very  near  together,  tbey 
constitute  a  ruled  surface,  bounded  by  AM,  BN,  and  generated 
by  a  right  line,  which  travels  in  contact  with  those  lines  and 
with  PC,  but  always  at  right  angles  to  the  latter. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  same  eurfuce  would  be  generated  by  a 
right  line  whose  extremities  rest  against  AB  and  MN,  and  travel 


\ 
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on  those  lines  with  uniform  velocities  proportional  to  their 
lengths. 

47.  These  formulae  may  be  employed  either  by  calculation  or 
by  descriptive  geometry,  as  shown  by  fig.  28  and  by  proceeding 
as  follows. 

From  a  point  P^  draw  lines  Pj^,  PiF  of  sufficient  length,  and 
making  an  angle  =  a  +  aj. 

From  any  point  r  on  one  line,  as  PiFy  draw  rs  parallel  to  the 
opposite  line,  and  make  rs  to  P^r  as  zr  to  w^  in  the  given  velocity 
ratio.     Join  P^s  producing  N  downwards.     In  the  triangle  P^rs 

we  have   - — ^-— _i-_-?  by  construction,  and  the  angle  at  s  is 
sm  Pj       rs      w 

equal  to  the  angle  PP^M.     Therefore  the  entire  angle  MP^N  is 

divided  in  the  required  ratio. 

Fig.  28. 


The  length  of  the  common  normal  JfiVbein^  given,  may  be 
divided  into  its  segments  thus.  From  P^  draw  M^P^  perpendicular 
to  PyCy  and  equal  to  that  given  length.  Also  3/j A/ parallel  to 
P^Fj  and  intersecting  P^E  in  M.  Draw  MN  perpendicular  to 
P|C  which  will  be  divided  in  P  in  the  required  ratio  of 
tan  «!  ^  Rx 
tan  a^E 

Set  off  on  the  bisecting  line  a  length  P^  C  equal  to  the  half 
length  PC  of  the  common  generator  (figs.  25  and  27),  and  from 
C  drop  perpendiculars  Ce,  Cf  on  the  legs  of  the  angle,  and  set  off 


't  we 
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from  f,  f  on  those  legs  the  respective  lengths  eE-=PM  and 
fF=PN.  Joining  C  with  £  and  F  we  obtain  the  radii  of  the 
ujiper  disks  of  the  hyperboloids,  and  also  the  distances  M£, 
NF.  of  the  upper  and  lower  diek  from  the  gorge  circles  of  thuie 
solids.  For  fig,  27  shows  that  these  distances  AI£,  A'f  Are 
respectively  equal  to  I^,  Pf  already  constructed  in  f 
l\e,PJ. 

48.  If  one  hyperboloid  be  given,  and  it  be  required  to  constr 

iittother  to  roll  with  it  in  the  ratio  — ,  tlie  same  diagram,  fig,  28, 

may  be  constructed  in  the  following  order.  From  the  given 
byperboloid  we  obtain  the  angle  a,  the  gorge  radius  PM,  and  the 
hiilf  length  P^  C  of  its  generator,  by  which  the  triangle  P^eC  ami 
the  line  MP  can  be  draivn. 

To  construct  the  dimensions  of  tlie  required  byperboloid  draw 

I  j^  an   arc  from  C  as  a  center  with  radius  Cf=  Cr^   and   from  P^ 

J  a  lineJ'ii^  touching  the  arc.     This  gives  the  angle  a,.     Producing' 

MP  to  meet  P^F  at  N,  we  obtain  the  radius  PNof  the  new  gorj." 
circle,  and  by  setting  off  its  length  from  /  to  F  and  joining  ('/'. 
the  radius  of  the  outer  disk  of  the  required  byperboloid. 

49.  In  practice,  as  in  the  case  of  cones,  a  thin  frustum  only  is 
required  of  each  byperboloid,  and  these  frusta  include  so  smnll  " 
portion  of  the  curve  surface,  that  a  frustum  of  the  tangent  cone  at 
the  mean  point  of  contact  may  be  substituted  without  sensible 
error,  and  may  be  found  as  follows ;  Set  oft"  on  the  axis  Ee,  M£r 
andJtfe  equal  to  the  given  distance  from  the  center  M  to  ih*; 
midpoint  of  the  frustum. 

Make  EC  perpendicular  to  ME,  and  equal  to  the  mean  radiii= 
of  the  frustum. 

On  the  base  line  ceTdraw  (in  plan)  two  semicircles,  one  nlili 
radius  e;i  =  the  radius  of  the  gorge  plane  or  least  correspontliiii: 
segment  MP  of  the  common  normal.  The  other  with  radin- 
,c=EC. 

From  c  draw  cs  tangent  to  the  gorge  circle  meeting  the  onti 
circumference  in  s,  project  a  on  T,  join  TC  intersecting  the  a\ 
*  in  t.     tC  13  the  tangent  to  the  point   C  of  the  hyperbola,  :i: 

consequently  t  is  the  apex  of  the  tangent  cone  required. 

This  construction  is  given  by  Le  Roy,  Geometric  degcrijit" 
1834,  p.   73,  No.   148.      cs  is  the  plan  of  that  generator,  ('7. 
ivhich  touches  the  hyjierbola  at  ('. 

30.  The  wheels  may  be  placed  so  that  their  m!d-planes  coincil" 
with  the  gorge  circles  of  their  hyperboloidal  frusta.    These  fru^u 
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Pig.  29. 


must  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  thick  pulley,  wdth  a  shallow  con- 
cave groove  in  its  circumference. 

When  these  pulHes  are  placed  together,  contact  takes  place 
along  a  line,  as  in  the  former  arrangement,  which 
determines  the  direction  of  the  teeth. 

The  mean  and  extreme  radii  of  the  pullies 
may  be  obtained  by  the  construction  already 
given  by  setting  off  from  N  upon  the  lines  NF, 
fig.  28,  the  half  thickness  of  one  of  the  pullies, 
and  proceeding  as  before  to  determine  that  of 
the  other,  and  also  the  radii  of  the  extreme  dia- 
meter of  the  pulley.     The  construction,  fig.  31,  shows  how  by 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  in  fig.  30,  the  radius  may  be 
obtained  by  which  approximate  circular  arcs  are  described, 
which  are  the  respective  sections  of  the  concave  grooves  of 
the  pullies.  Or  these  radii  may  be  obtained  on  the  assumption 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
hyperbola,  which  by  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the  pulley  gene- 
rates its  section.  This  radius  is  equal  to  the  latus  rectum  of  the 
hy|)erbola. 

51.     This  third  case  of  axes,  neither  parallel  nor  meeting. 


*  Vide  p.  34,  above. 


Fig.  32, 


admits  of  solution  by  means  of  the  cones  nf  the  second  ( 
thus : * 

Let  Aa,  Bb  be  the  two  axes,  take  a  third  line  intersect 
axes  at  any  convenient  points   C  and  D  respectively;  and  t 


short  axis  be  mounted  so  as  to  revoU 
the  direction  of  this  third  line  betwe 
other  two  axes. 

Now  a  pair  of  rollinf^  cones,  e,  f, 
common  apex  at  c,  will  communicate 
tion  from  the  axis  lih  to  the  interme 
axis;  and  another  pair/;,  h,  with  a  commoDi 
apex  at  D,  will  communicate  motion  from 
the  intennediate  axis  to  An ;  and  thus  the 
rotation  of  lib  is  communicated  to  Aa  bj 
pure  rolling  contact. 
Let  A,  A^,  a,  be  the  respective  angular  velocities  of  the  »i« 

Bb,  CD,  Aa;  and  B,  R„  r  the  radii  of  the  bases  of  tlieir  cones, 

those  of  the  cones, _/"-  3*  being  the  same ; 


i  if  the 


■ones  e,  K  w( 


=  ^..  whence  ^^-  =  ^, 
z  in  immediate  contact. 


To  apply  these  Solutions  to  Prar.lice, 
52.  Theoretically  we  have  row  the  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  in  all  the  three  coses ;  ha\-ing  shown  how  to  find  a  pair 
of  cylinders  in  the  first  case,  and  of  conical  frusta  in  the  otlwr 
cases,  by  which  a  given  angular  velocity  ratio  will  be  effeclei 
If  these  solids  could  be  formed  with  mathematical  preciuoni 
then,  the  axes  having  been  once  adjusted  in  distance  so  that  tbc 
surfaces  should  touch  in  one  position,  they  would  touch  in  every 
other  position :  but  in  practice  this  is  impossible,  and  vanous 
artifices  are  employed  to  maintain  tlie  adhesion  upon  which  iii< 
communication  of  motion  depends. 

The  surface  of  one  or  both  rollers  may  be  covered  with  ttii' : 
leather,  which  by  giving  elasticity  to  the  surface  enables  ii  ' 
maintain  adhcsional  contact,  notwiiiistanding  any  small  error- ■ 
fonn. 

One  of  the  axes  may  be  either  made  to  run  in  slits  at  i: 
extremities  instead  of  round  holes,  or  else  it  may  be  mounliii  " 
a  swing  frame.      Both  methods  allowing  of  a  little  variation  ■ 


•  Vide  HftclitUe  Traitt  dcs  Mi'Mna, 


figure  i«  copiod  from  Poaselet.  Jfininijw  imluttriMt,  p.  3 


,    181B,  p.   313,  N,  SI, 
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Ktween  the  two  axes,  the  contact  nf  the  rollers  will  in 
I  also  he    maintained,  no twith standing  small   errors  of 

eiglit  of  the  uppermost  roller  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
jrequired  adhesion,  or  if  the  rollers  lie  with  their  axes  in 
[  horizontal  plane,  then  weights  or  springs  may  be  era- 
press  the  axes  together.  The  practical  details  of  these 
■belong  rather  to  the  department  of  Constructive  Me- 
|han  to  the  plan  of  the  present  work. 

method  is  to  provide  the  circumferences  of  two  wheels 
contact  with  three   or  four   angular  grooves  in  the 
town  in  i!g.  33. 

tttoms  of  the  grooves  in  the  right  hand  section  are  of  an 
jular  section,  but  the  projecting  edges  which  separate 
finished  with  fillets,  so  as  to  allow  the  projections  to  be 
wedged  into  the  hollows.     This  method  appears  to  have 

Fig.  33. 


loduced  and  patented  by  Mr.  Robertson,  who  terms  it 

nd  grooved  frictional  geering.' 

I  Paris  Exposition   of  1855,  M.   Minotto   exhibited   a 

nredge  and  groove  rollers,  in  which  only  one  groove  was 

Jiifi  device  was  terraed  '  engrenage  a  coin.' 
t  the  most  certain  method  of  maintaining  the  action  of 
es  is  to  provide  them  with  teeth.      The  plain  cylindrical 
sorfaces  of  contact  are  exchanged  for  a  series  of  pro- 
ges  with  hollow  spaces  between.     These  ridges  or  teeth 

buted  at  eqiial  distances  from  each  other  on  the  two 

■nd  generally  in  the  direction  of  planes  passing  through 
that  when  the  driving  wheel  is  turned.  Its  teeth  enter 
ion  the  spaces  between  those  of  the  follower.     They  are 

id  that  before  one  tooth  has  quitted  its  corresponding 
next  in  succession  will  have  entered  the  next  space, 
continually  ;  consequently,  the  surfaces  canuot  escape 
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from  each  other,  and  there  can  be  no  slipping,  notwithstanding 
slight  errors  of  form. 

The  action  of  this  contrivance  falls  partly  under  the  head  of 
rolling  contact,  and  partly  under  that  of  sliding  contact ;  for  the 
teeth  considered  separately  act  against  each  other  by  sliding 
contact,  and  the  forms  of  their  acting  surfaces  must  be  determined, 
as  we  shall  see,  upon  that  principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  action  of  a  pair  of  toothed  wheels 
upon  each  other  is  analogous  to  that  of  rolling  contacts  Equal 
lengths  of  the  two  circumferences  contain  equal  numbers  of  teeth, 
and  therefore  equal  lengths  will  pass  the  line  of  centers  in  the 
same  time,  if  measured  by  the  unit  of  the  space  occupied  by  one 
tooth  and  a  hollow  between.  In  fact,  the  adhesion  which  enables 
the  surface  of  one  plain  roller  to  communicate  motion  to  another 
arises  from  the  roughness  of  the  surfaces,  the  irregular  projec- 
tions of  one  indenting  themselves  between  those  of  the  other,  or 
pressing  against  similar  projections ;  and  the  contrivance  of  teeth 
is  merely  a  more  complete  development  of  this  mode  of  action, 
by  giving  to  these  projections  a  regular  form  and  arrangement 
I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  explain  in  this  section  all  that  relates 
to  the  general  action,  arrangement,  and  construction  of  toothed 
wheels ;  leaving  the  exact  form  of  the  individual  teeth  to  the 
next  section,  and  observing,  that  this  arrangement  corresponds  to 
the  ordinary  practical  view  of  the  subject ;  for  all  that  belongs 
to  the  complete  action  or  construction  of  a  pair  of  toothed  wheels 
is  always  referred  to  a  pair  of  corresponding  rolling  circles,  which 
are  termed  the  jntch  circles,  or  geometrical  circles,  or  to  plain 
cylinders,  cones,  and  hyperboloids,  which  may  be  called  pitch 
solids. 

54.  Geering  is  a  general  term  applied  to  trains  of  toothed 
wheels.  Two  toothed  wheels  are  said  to  be  in  geer  when  they 
have  their  teeth  engaged  together,  and  to  be  out  of  geer  when 
they  are  separated  so  as  to  be  put  out  of  action ;  and  generally  ' 
speaking,  a  driver  and  follower,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  their 
connection,  are  said  to  be  in  geer  when  the  connection  is  com- 
pletely adjusted  for  action,  and  out  of  geer  when  the  connection 
is  interrupted. 

55.  Toothed  wheels  with  few  teeth  are  termed  pinions.  ThiB 
phrase  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  diminutive  of  toothed 
wheel;  and  there  is  no  impropriety  or  ambiguity  in  calling  a 
pinion  a  toothed  wheel,  if  more  convenient. 

56.  The  teeth  of  wheels  may  be  either  made  in  one  piece  with 
the  body  or  rim  of  the  wheel,  or  they  may  be  each  made  of  a 
separate  piece  and  framed  into  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 

i 

i 
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.  The  first  method  is  employed  in  cast-iron  wheels  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest ;  also  for  braaa  or  other  metal 
wheels  in  smaller  machinery,  which  are  formed  out  of  plain  discs 
hy  cutting  out  a  series  of  equidistant  notches  round  the  circum- 
ference, and  thus  leaving  the  teeth  standing. 

Figure  34  A  and  C,  represents  the  form  of  the  modern  cast- 
iron  wheels,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  uniting  lightness  and  stiff- 
ness, a.  thin  web  or  fin  runa  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  rira  and 
oTi  each  side  of  the  arms,  so  that  the  transverse  section  of  the  arm 
is  a  crosa. 

Tig.  34.  fig.  36. 


"his  cruciform  ?cctinn  was  abandoned  soon  after  the  publi- 
a  of  the  first  edilion  of  the  present  work  and  re])laccd  by  an 
jitical  section  (fig.  35). 
^'In  smnllcr  wheels  the  arms  are  omitted,  as  at  B,  and  the  rim 
X  teeth  united  to  the  central  boss  by  a  thin  continuous  plate, 
wheels  arc  platK  wheels,  and  when  aims  are  employed, 
■els  are  said  to  be  crossed  out ;  but  tliis  phraae  rather  belongs 
pdodc-work.  Wooden  wheels  in  one  piece  with  their  teeth  are 
I  weak  to  be  trusted  beyond  the  construction  of  models,  or 
■eel-work  which  transmits  little  pressure.  The  wheels  of  Dutch 
>ck«  of  the  coarser  kind  are  constructed  in  this  manner. 
5~.  Figure  36  e-Templifies  the  construction  of  mill-work,  and 
.1  *;cr  machinery,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  wheels 
-  Messrs.  Smeaton  and  Rennie,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
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century.*  The  wheel  A  ia  framed  of  wood,  not  like  < 
wheels  with  radial  spokes,  but  with  two  pair  of  parallel  bars  set 
at  right  angles,  so  as  to  leave  a  square  opening  in  the  midst  for 
the  reception  of  the  shaft,  which  is  also  of  wood,  and  square,  and 
the  opening  being  purposely  left  larger  than  the  section  of  the 
shaft,  the  wheel  b  secured  upon  it  by  driving  wedges  in  fJie 
intermediate  space.  This  frame  carries  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
which  is  made  truly  cylindrical  on  the  outer  surface,  and  annular 
in  front.  Equidistant  mortises  are  pierced  through  the  rim  in 
number  equal  to  those  of  the  teeth  or  co^s,  as  they  are  called, 
when  made  in  separate  pieces. 

The  cogs  are  made  of  well-seasoned  hard  wood,  such  as  moun- 
tain-beech, hornbeam,  or  hickory ;  the  grain  is  laid  in  t!ic 
Fig.  37.  direction  of  the  length,  which,  being  the  radial  direc- 
tion, gives  them  the  greatest  transverse  strength,  A 
cog  consists  of  a  head  a,  aud  a  shank  b,  of  which  the 
bead  is  the  acting  part  or  actual  tooth  which  project- 
beyond  the  rim,  and  the  shank  or  tenon  is  made  tu  h 
its  mortise  exceedingly  tight,  and  is  left  long  enough 
to  project  on  the  inside  of  the  rim.  When  the  cog  is  driven  intii 
its  mortise  up  to  its  shoulders  a  pin  c  is  inserted  in  a  hole  bored 
close  under  the  rim  of  tlie  wheel,  by  which  it  is  secured  in  iis 
place. 

58.  This  construction  of  a  toothed  wheel  has  been  paril' 
imitated  in  modern  mill-work,  for  it  is  found  that  if  in  a  pair  1 
wheels  the  teeth  of  one  be  cast-iron,  and  in  the  other  of  ww«l. 
that  the  pair  work  together  with  much  less  vibration  and  conw- 
quent  noise,  and  that  the  teeth  abrade  each  other  less  than  if  both 
wheels  of  the  pair  had  iron  teeth.  Hence  in  the  best  engines  oat 
wheel  of  every  large  sized  pair  has  wooden  cogs  fitted  to  it 
exactly  in  the  manner  just  described ;  only  that  instead  of  ei 
ploying  a  wooden-framed  wheel  to  receive  them,  a  caal-iroD 
wheel  with  mortises  in  its  circumference  is  employed.  Smh  1 
wheel  is  termed  a  mortise  wheel. 

Wheels  of  the  kind  hitherto  described,  in  which  the  teeth  ,i;' 
placed  radially  on  the  circumference,  whether  the  teeth  be  in  <>•." 
piece  with  the  wheel,  or  separate,  are  termed  spur-ieheeU;  iH- 
when  the  term  pinion  is  applied  to  a  wheel  its  teeth  are  usuall 
called  leaves. 

*  Mr,  Smeslon  vas  the  first  who  began  to  use  iMuit-[roD  in  mill-work  at  the  C^rr. 
IwDWorltB,  in  1  JflB.  It  was  Ewt  employed  for  the  krge  axes  of  water-Bheet^.  ^1 
toon  aftbFwariis  fur  Inrge  i:i)g-icheel(i ;  bnt  Ihe  ratnptiite  iDtcuductioa  of  it  is  dni- 
Ui.  Ranaie. — Vide  Farfy  on  tAt  Slenai  EHffiae,  p.  443. 
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)ie  pinions  in  large  wooden  machinery  were  commonly 
By  inserting  the  extremities  of  wooden  cylinders  into 
nt  holes,  in  two  parallel  discs  attached  to  the  osis  or 
is  Btt  B  (fig.  36),  thus  forming  a  kind  of  cage,  which  is 
( lantern,  trundle,  or  walloteer ;  the  cylindrical  teeth  being 
to  atuves,  spindles,  or  rounds.  This  construction  was  very 
pd  the  circular  section  of  its  teeth  or  staves  gave  it  the 
[e  of  a  very  smooth  motion  when  the  lantern  was  driven, 
p  shown  in  ita  proper  place.  lu  Dutch  clock-work  this 
ftitated  on  a  small  scale,  and  Email  wire  used  for  the  staves. 
.  similar  system  to  this  is  of  great  an-  V'<(f.  38. 

for  in   early  machinery   the  toothed 
Tere  often  cut  out  of  thin  metal  plates,  ^ 
and  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
t  a   pair   of  such  thin  wheels   work 
;;   for  the   smallest  deviation   of  one 
ieets  from  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the 
lid  cause  the  teeth  to  lose  hold  of  each 
lewaya.      For  this  reason   one   of  the 
t  a  pair  was  always  made  either  in 
(n  form  as  just  described,  or  with  pins 
Bt  one  end  only  into  a  disc,  as  at  A, 
fe  teeth  of  one  of  the  wheels  were  cut 
hoop,  as  at  C,  forming  what  is  termed 
Irheel,  or  contrate  wheel. 
i  figure  it  is  evident   that  the  thin 
(Would  retain  hold  of  the   pins  o{  A, 
t  teeth  of  C,  notwithstanding  a  little  deviation  from  the 
notation,  or  a  little  end-play  in  the  axis. 
knular   loheeh   have   their   teeth   cut  Fie-  S". 

ilside  edge  of  an  annulus,  so  that  the 
bich  works  with  them  shall  lie  within  ' 
t  circle.  Hence  the  two  axes  revolve 
Itne  direction.  The  arms  of  an  annu- 
1  necessarily  lie  behind  the  annului 
^  make  room  for  the  pinion,  and  the 
iBt  be  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  its 
Brwise  this  will  stop  the  wheel  by 
tetween  the  arms.  Annular  wheels  are  more  difficult  to 
haa  common  spur-wheels,  bnt  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
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action  of  their  teeth  is  Bninother.  A  pin-wheel  like  A,  fig.  38. 
may  he  employed  as  an  annular  wheel,  and  is  much  easier  tc 
constmct, 

62.  When  the  poth  of  one  of  the  pieces  is  rectilinear,  or,  ii 
other  words,  if  it  be  a  eliding  piece,  then  the  teeth  are  cut  oi 

t"ie-  **>■  the  edge  of  a  bar  attached  to  this  piece 

so  that  the  teeth  may  work  with  tlioB' 
of  the  wheel  or  pinion,  whicli  is  to  driv 
rTuvni-vru-tfirtf-u-u-u-Lru-i.     qj.  fdjow  it,  as  in  this  figure,  where  th 
a  S     bar  ah  is  supposed  to  be  coniined  b; 

proi>er  guides,  so  as  to  move  only  In  the  direction  of  its  length 
and  the  pinion  c  to  geer  with  it  either  as  &  driver  or  a  follower. 

Such  a  toothed  bar  is  termed  a  rfiek.  The  teeth  admit  of  nJl 
the  different  forma  and  arrangement  of  which  the  teeth  of  wheels 
in  general  are  susceptible ;  the  rack  being  merely  a  toothed  wheel 
whose  radius  is  infinite.  Similarly,  an  annular  wheel  may  be 
considered  as  a  toothed  wheel  whose  radius  is  negative. 

63.  If  the  space  through  which  the  bar  moves  is  less  than  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  may  assnme  the  form  of  a 

FiE  *'■  sector,  as  in  this  figure. 

A  64.  All  these  examples  belong   to   the  fiist 

case  of  position  in  the  axes,  that  is,  when  they 
'^^;^_^>iji  are  parallel;  but  the  second  case,  in  which 
,f.-.^Aj^tfwvwFK^n,v,j^  jjjpjj.  jirections  meet,  presents  itself  also  very 
early  in  the  history  of  mechanism. 

A  water-wheel,  for  example,  has  its  axis  necessarily  horizontal. 
and  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  axis  of  a  mill-stone,  od 
the  other  hand,  is  vertical,  and  it  is  coni-enlent  to  place  the  latter 
in  an  upper  floor  of  the  building.  This  is  the  disposition  of  the 
water-mill  of  Vitrnvius,  and  is  in  fact  universal. 

But  the  exact  method  of  deriving  tiie  form  of  the  toothed 
wheels  from  a  pair  of  rolling  cooes,  was  not  intnxluced  until  thi^ 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  its  mathematical  principles  were 
completely  laid  down  by  Camus,  in  1766." 

'  CnmiiB,   Cniirs  de  Malhtmaliqiie.  Purls,  1716.     TLb  part  relating  to  tootlwi 
vhi^elB  lins  Wen  printpd  Bepuatfly  in  Eogliind,  nnd  is  well  knuwn.     The  piincipl*  v\ 
mlling  canes  vaa  first  pablished  in  EagUnd  bj  ImisDn.     la  his  trontiw  ol'  tht  J^^ 
i^haniml  Povert,  \1%1,  ha  uses  the  term  beitl  getr,  and  spealLS  at  audi  vlipcls  as  vrt' 
known.     Sphottus.  however,  or  rnthflr  !iis   '  Ami  em,'  in   Technira    Cvrioia,  I6ft   - 
621,  d<>Bcribes  loothad  wheels  of  i-Hrions  kiniU,  and   anioagsr.  them   Conica   r-v 
Jbta,  when  the  leeth  are  nrrauged  on  thr  Burfiu'o  or  a  trunrated  eonp,  aitd  .   j 
coneata  when  on  tho  intorior  iiiperficieB.  anit  at  p.  614  employ?  Ihem  to  comraum. 
motion  hetwreo  axes  or  shiifts  at  mj  angle  nacd  lo  convey  tho  Dtotion   of  n  cIik'Il  . 
dkl  work  in  the  tuwor  abova. 

He  also  mentions  annulor  wheels  under  the  name   CylindrUa  concava   Itoli.  sm 
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Previously  to  this  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  dispose  the  teeth 
111'  the  wheels,  as  in  this  figure,  ujion  the  face  of  one  of  the  wheels 
;i;  A,  80  R8  to  catch  those  of  an  ordinary  spur-wheel  B  with  teeth 
I'll  ihe  circumference  ;  or  else  to  place  the  teeth  of  both  wheels 
:i  tlie  face,  as  in  those  of  A  and  C.  Sometimes  the  teetli  of  both 
lieels  were  placed  on  the  circumference,  as  in  the  ordinary  spur- 
wheels;  with  this  difference,  that  the  teeth  require  to  be  much 

Fig.  42. 


iMiaqU 


'"■'i^iier,  to  enable  them  to  lay  hold  of  each  other  in  this  relative 
'■'I'ition,  For  the  forms  of  the  individual  teeth  no  certain  prin- 
'[ileswere  followed,  and  for  the  arrangements  in  question  the 
"ilr  principle  appears  to  have  been  to  place  the  teeth  so  that  on 
Iwsing  the  line  or  rather  plane  of  centers,"  the  teeth  should 
I'resent  themselves  in  the  same  relative  position  as  if  they  be- 

I    lunged  to  a  pair  of  wheels  with  parallel  axes. 

I     A  similar  principle  is,  indeed,  clearly  stated  by  De  la  Hire,  in 

W  lie  extract  which  follows  the  next  paragraph. 

"  B3.  AV'hcn  the  axes  intersected  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
"I-  of  them  revolved  much  quicker  than  the  other,  a  cylindrical 
i.tcra  waa  universally  given  to  the  latter,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
■iner  placed  on  its  face,  as  in  fig,  43,  at  A  and  B.  This 
"in  and  arrangement  is  found  in  mills  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
1 1  icst  known  printed  figures  to  the  wooden  mill-work  of  Uie  last 

The  wheel  B  is  termed  a  face  wheel:  it  generally  revolved  in 
1  vertical  i)lane.  This  figure  is  copied  from  one  in  De  1:i  Hire's 
■  Mechanics,*!  in  a  chapter  where  he  proposes  to  show  how  the 

eirMlhe  oiitaB  Amiularif  Rota  or  Anjiid«i  ffofaij^utoawolvingtootbodrlng  "whidi 
lua  DO  w>lid  coDDFTtion  with  na  uia,'  sod  must  ntDsequeotly  be  gQiiiHl  Ht  ths  dreum- 
Imgo)  'bj  rollers  or  Gx«)  sltidB. 

•  Vide  Dot*,  p.  80. 

T  I)P  la  HiiT'o  Trmiire  on  Mecianifi.  Par.  1BB6.  Prop.  Ltvi.  Thia  iriis  early 
ttaasblcJ  inlo  English,  in  pBFt,  by  Mundej,  in  hia  Michimiait  Pmivrt,  170S,  p,  8oi. 
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direutioQ  of  motion  may  be  chaugud  by  toothed  wlieelp;  and  after 
giving  the  cylindrical  lantern  A  for  the  case  of  axes  at  right 
angles,  he  proceeds  to  axes  inclined  at  any  other  angle,  thus: — 
'  If  a  lantern  C  be  constructed  having  staves  inclined  to  the  axis 
at  any  given  angle,  then  will  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  power 
be  changed  into  a  motion  inclined  to  it  at  any  angle  we  please, 


provided  only  that  the  staves  of  this  lantern  C  must  be  so  arranged 
that  they  come  successively  into  the  horizontal  position  at  the 
moment  of  meeting  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  B,  in  order  that  they 
may  apply  themselves  to  the  t«eth  in  the  same  manner  as  if  thi- 
iantem  was  like  the  other  B,  These  changes  of  direction  in 
motions  may  be  of  great  use  in  machinery.' 

It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  u]K)n  the  authority  of  ihi- 
conical  lantern  the  invention  of  bevU  ^etr  has  been  attributed  t^' 
De  la  Hire,  when  it  is  plain  that  the  principle  of  rolling  conf^ 
which  is  essential  to  them,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  ilii- 
arraiigement ;  which  is  solely  founded  upon  the  notion  of  preseni- 
ing  the  teeth  to  each  other  at  the  plane  of  centers,  in  the  saint 
relative  position  as  in  spur  or  face-wheels.  The  apex  of  the  OOM  I 
is  turned  in  the  wrong  direction  for  bevil-wheela,  and  the  cylin-  i 
drical  lantern  is  employed  for  the  axes  at  right  angles. 

66.  But  the  necessity  of  changing  the  direction  of  motioo 
through  other  angles  than  right  angles  had  arisen  long  before  thf 
time  of  De  la  Hire ;  suggested,  as  I  believe,  by  the  use  of  the 
Archimedean  screw  for  raising  water,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  great  favourite  with  the  early  mechanists,  and  which  from  it* 
nature  must  be  placed  in  an  inclined  direction.  Fig.  44,  for 
example,  ia  part  of  a  complex  piece  of  mill-work  extracted  frf>m 
one  of  the  early  printed  collections  of  machinery.*  The  object  of 
tlie  mechanism  in  question  ia  to  enable  a  water-wheel  to  givi' 
•  Li  Duktk  et  Miificiott  Machine  drl  Capilaao  A.  liamtUi.     Par.  1380,  eh.  ilrin. 
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-chimed ean   screws    placed   one 
face-wheel,   carried  by  the    axis   of    the 


.  to  a  series  of 
afcove  the  other.  A 
water-wheel,  geers  with  a  trundle 
(.Vrt,  56)  at  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
\>:rtical  axU,  which  extends  to  the  top 
it'  the  building,  and  of  which  ^  is  a 
lx)rtion. 

Three  conical  wheels,  similar  to  D, 
are  placed  one  opposite  to  the  lower 
end   of    each    screw,    as     C,    which 

I    it  turns   by  geering   with  a  square- 
itaved     trundle,    as    shown    in    the 


These  conical  wheels  are  derived  from  the  common  spur-whe 
^ytbe  same  principle  of  placing  the  teeth  so  that  they  shall,  in 
crossing  the  line  of  centers,  lie  in  the  same  relative  position  as  11" 
i!ip  aids  of  the  wheel  had  been  parallel  to  that  of  the  trundle ; 
itbich  principle  it  was,  in  this  case,  oddly  enough,  thought  neces- 
^117  to  extend  also  to  the  apokes  or  arms  of  the  wheel. 

67.  The  common  crown-icheel  and  pinion,  fig.  45,  which  is  used 
ID  clock  and  watch-work,  in  cases  where  axes  meet  at  right  angles, 
'  another  example  of  the  same  principle.     The  axis  A,  which 


a  at  right  angles 
the    crown- 


Fig.  45. 


v.irries  the  pinion,  1 

11)  B,   which   I 
ivJieel. 
The  teeth  are  cut  on  the  edge  of 
t  hoop,  and  the  action  of  the  pinion 
irpon  them  is  nearly  the  same  as  if 
it  worked  with  a  rack ;  the  combi- 
ri;ition  being  made  on  the  presump- 
tiim,   that   the   curvature    of   that 
[iurtion  of  the  hoop  whose  teeth  are 
engaged  is  so  small,  that  it  may  he 
neglected ;  in  which  case,  the  hoop 
coincides   with  a  rack  which  is  tangent  to  it 
intersection   with  the  plane  of  centers,  and 
direction  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

The  crown-wheel  is  often  termed  a  contrate  wheel. 
68,  To  form  a  pair  of  bevil-wkeeh,  a  pair  of  conical  frusta 
having  been  described  (by  Art.  41)  to  suit  the  required  angular 
positions  of  the  axes  and  the  given  velocity  ratio,  the  smooth 
surface  of  these  cones  must  be  exchanged  for  a  regular  series  of 
equidistant  teeth,  projecting  nearly  as  much  beyond  the  surface 
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as  the  intermediatfi  hollows  lie  below  it,  and  directed  to  tlie  i 

ol'  the  cone,  so  that  a  tine  [>assin<r  through  this  npex  i 
Fig.  j6.  brought  into  contact  w 

part  of  the  side  of  s 
toui^h  it  along  its  whole  lengl 
Thus  the  contact  of  one  ti 
with  another  will  also  1  ^ 
place  along  the  line ;  whereat 
in  face  geering  the  contact  of 
the  teeth  is  between  two  con- 
vex surfaces  at  a  point  onk. 
69.  It  may  happen  that  ihe 
common  apex  of  tlie  two  cones 

shall  lie  so  that  one  of  thera  becomes  a.  plane  surface,  as  in  fig.  47; 

in  which  case  the  teeth  become  radial.     Also  one  of  the  cones 

may  even  be  hollow,  as  in  fig.  48. 

Fig.  48. 

Fig-  *r- 


For  every  given  position  of  the  axes,  however,  we  have  a  choice 
of  two  positions  for  the  wheel  which  belongs  t«  that  shaft  who=e 
direction  is  carried  past  the  other.     In  these  last  figures  thti 
wheel  is  placed  below,  hut  if  it  had  been  above,  a  different  mi  i 
smaller  piiir  of  cones  would  have  been  obtained  for  the  given  I 
Fie.  4E.  velocity  ratio,    in    which    these   peculiarities  of  I 

form  would  have  been  avoided. 

Fig.  49  shows  a  mode  of  disposing  bevil-whe^  I 
'  when  two  shafts  meet  in  direction. 

Fig.  50  is   another  mode  of  constn 
ame  combination  which  admits  of  a  a 
port  for  the  shafts  at  their  point  of  interse 
70,  When  the  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  without  mec 
in  direction,  an  intermediate  double  bevil-wheel  may  be  emplojjj 
arranged  as  in  Art.  51,  or  else  frusta  are  employed,  " 

derived  from  the  tangent  cones  of  a  pair  of  hyperboloids.     (A 
42-50.) 

Ihe  direction  of  their  teeth  or  flutes  must  be  inclined  ) 
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%ase  of  the  frustum,  to  enable  them  to  come  into  contftct;  and 
the  oblique  position  thus  given  to  teeth  has  procured  for  wheels 
of  this  kind  the  name  of  Sliew  Beuils.     If  the  teeth  be  cut  in  the 


direction  of  the  generating  line  of  each  hyperboloid,  they  will 
cliviously  meet,  since  this  line  is  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two 
I'Urfaces.  The  mode  of  projecting  this  line  of  contact  has  been 
siready  shown. 

But  this  question  was  disposed  of  by  the  older  mechanists  upon 

tie  principle  of  face-wheel  geering,  the  teeth  being  merely  ar- 

FiDged  in  positions  that  caused  them  to  paEs  at  the  instant  of 

contact,  in  the  same  relative  ]>osition3  as  if  the  axes  had  been 

pwallel,  or  meeting  in  direction. 

(1.  It  has   been    already   shown   that   there   is   no   rubbing 

I  friction  when  the  point  of  contact  of  two  edges  is  on  the  line  of 

'  tcnlera.     Of  this   Dr.  Hooke  was  certainly  aware,  as    appears 

frcHn  hia  remarkable  contrivance  to  get  rid  of  the  friction  of 

icheel-work.    This,  to  use  his  own  words,  *I  called  the  perfection 

of  wheel-work ;  an  invention  which  I  made  and  produced  before 

tlic  Hoyal  Society  in  1666.' 

■It  is,  in  short,  first,  to  make  a  piece  of  wheel-work  so  that 
both  the  wheel  and  pinion,  though  of  never  so  small  a  size,  shall 
iiave  as  great  a  number  of  teeth  as  shall  be  desired,  and  yet 
neither  weaken  the  work,  nor  make  the  teeth  so  small  as  not  to 
he  praclicabie  by  any  ordinary  workman.  JSest,  that  the  motion 
■ihall  be  so  equally  communicated  from  the  wheel  to  the  pinion, 
!■  it  the  work  being  well  made,  there  can  be  no  ineqnality  of 
rr-e  or  motion  communicated.  Thirdly,  that  the  point  of  touch- 
.Lig  and  bearing  shall  be  always  in  the  line  that  joins  the  two 
centere  together.  Fourthly,  that  it  shall  have  no  manner  of 
rubbing,  nor  be  more  difficult  to  be  made  than  the  common  way 
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of  wheel-work,  save  only  that  workmen  have  not  been  accustomed' 
to  make  it." 

This  fourth  condition  of  no  rubbing  is,  however,  as  we  have 
seen  (Art.  33),  necessarily  included  in  the  third. 

First,  then,  if  there  be  a  certain  large  number  of  teeth  required 
to  be  made  in  a  small  wheel,  then  must  the  wheel  and  pinion 
consist  of  several  plates  or  wheels  lying  one  beside  the  other,  as 
in  this  figure  A,  where  eight  plates  of  equal  thickness  and  size, 
are  each  cut  into  a  wheel  of  twenty-five  teeth,  as  shown  in  fronl 
Hg.  53. 


elevation  at  B ;  the  wheels  are  fitted  close  together  upon  ob8 
arbor  rfr,  and  fixed  in  such  order  that  the  teeth  of  the  successiw 
plates  follow  each  other  with  such  8tei>s  that  the  last  tooth  nf 
each  group  may  within  one  step  answer  to  the  first  tooth  of  th;: 
next  group.  Thus,  reckoning  from  a  to  6,  the  teeth  follow  eacb 
other  in  equidistant  Steps  nf  such  a  magnitude  tliat  b  is  distiiiit 
one  such  step  from  c,  the  first  tooth  of  the  nest  group. 

The  pinion  being  constructed  upon  a  similar  principle,  and  il 
the  same  number  of  plates,  it  is  clear  that  the  inequalities  in  tbc 
touching,  bearing,  or  rubbing  of  such  wheel-work,  would  be  no 
more  than  what  would  be  between  the  two  next  teeth  of  one  of 
the  sets,  that  is,  about  the  same  as  in  a  wheel  of  200  teeth,  and 
yet  the  teeth  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  wheel  of  25  teeth. 

Secondly,  if  it  be  desired  that  the  wheel  and  pinion  should 
have  infinite  teeth,  all  the  ends  of  the  teeth  must,  by  a  diagonal 
slope,  be  filed  off  and  reduced  to  a  straight  or  rather  a  spiral 
edge,  as  in  C,  which  may  indeed  be  best  made  by  one  plate  of  a 

*  Vide  Cal/crian  Ltcluret,  hj  li.  Kooke,  No.  2,  entitled  AmmadvcrtioHt  on  Ihejint 
part  Iff  the  Afachiait  Calaia,  1671,  p.  TU. 
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oient  thickness,  which  thickness  must  be  more  or  less 
ccording  to  the  bigness  of  the  sloped  tooth.  And  this  is  to  be 
Iways  observed  in  the  cutting  thereof,  that  the  end  of  one  slope 
ooth  on  the  one  side  be  full  as  forwai-d  as  the  beginning  of  the 
text  tooth  on  the  other :  that  is,  that  the  end  b  of  one  tooth  ou 
ihe  right  side  be  full  as  low  as  c,  the  beginning  of  the  next  tooth 
nn  the  left  side. 

Thus  far  I  have  employed  nearly  the  words  of  Hooke,  who  has, 
however,  said  nothing  respecting  the  form  of  the  teeth,  which 
must  evidently,  in  the  second  system,  be  so  shaped  as  to  begin 
and  end  contact  upon  the  very  line  of  centers ;  the  mode  of 
effecting  which  will  appear  in  Chapter  V.'  The  contact  of  the 
teetli  will  be  at  every  instant  at  a  single  point,  which  point  will, 
ae  the  wheel  revolves,  travel  from  one  side  of  the  wheel  to  the 
other;  afresh  contact  always  beginning  on  the  first  side, just  before 
the  last  contact  has  quitted  the  other  side.  And  as  the  point  of 
coiitact  is  always  on  the  line,  or  rather  plane,  of  centers,  it  is 
strictly  rolling,  and  there  will  be  no  sliding  or  friction  between 
the  teeth. 

Hooke's  system  has  been  several  times  re-invented,  for  example, 
VMr.  White,  of  Manchester,  who  patented  it  before  1808  ;-f 
and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  introduce  it  into  the  machinery  of 
ihat  place.  The  motion  of  such  wheel-work  is  remarkably  smooth 
mi(i  free  from  vibratory  acUoa,  but  it  has  the  defect  of  intrwlucing 
an  endlong  pressure  upon  the  axes,  occasioned  by  the  obliquity 
"f  the  surfaces  of  contact  to  the  planes  of  rotation.  But  there 
»re  many  cases  in  which  this  property,  when  understood  and 
provided  for,  would  not  be  injurious.  The  first  form  of  Hooke's 
(leering,  in  which  it  appears  as  separate  concentric  wheels,  as  at 
A,  has  been  employed  successfully  in  cases  where  smooth  action 
»  necessary ;  %  and  is  free  from  the  oblique  pressure,  but  loses  the 
tOtage  of  the  perfect  rolling  action. 

O.v  Pitch. 

i  Let  N  and  n  be  the  numbers  of  teeth  of  the  driver  and 
r  respectively,  then  as  the  teeth  are  equally  spaced  upon 

\Kn  tliere  shovu  that  t!ie  eimplrst  mode  of  ^Kting  liiis  object  is  lo  moke  tbe 

S  tbe  teeth  ndial,  uid  th«  portion  of  tooth  Ihnt  lies  bejoad  llie  pitch  line  a 

la  Mmiicircle  whuae  center  ia  upon  that  liac,  as  in  fig.  52  B. 

"b  While's  Cmlurg  of  Inventions.  1822 ;  Memoirs  of  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soe.  of 

:  also  Sholilrate.  ITuoiy  of  Inclined  Plane  w/utls,  1811.     It  has  besides 

luced  B«  new  in  America,  and  in  London,  ucdcr  the  name  of  a  Helix  Lerer. 

Been  it  in  a  planing  engine  by  Mr,  Collier,  of  HandiesteT, 
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the  circumference  of  the  two  wheeU,  these  numhera  are  propt 
(ional  to  the  circumferences  and  radii  of  their  respective  wbei 
hence 

^=  ^  =^=  l.     (Vide  Art.  39.) 

73.  The  pitch  circle  of  a  toothed  wheel  is  the  circle  whose 
diameter  ia  equal  to  that  of  a  cylinder,  the  rolling  action  of  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  toothed  wheel  (Art.  50); 
therefore  in  the  above  equation  R  and  r  are  the  radii  of  the  pitch 
circles  of  the  driver  and  follower  respectively ;  these  rolling 
cylinder?  heing  the  limit  to  which  the  toothed  wheels  approach- 
as  their  teeth  are  indefinitely  diminished  in  size  and  increased  in 
number,  the  distance  of  the  axes  remaining  the  same. 

This  circle  is  variously  termed  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel,  tlie 
primitive  circle,  or  the  geometrical  circle.  I  prefer  the  teiiii 
pitch,  as  less  liable  to  ambiguity,  and  as,  I  believe,  the  one  most 
usually  employed.  In  couical  wheels  the  pitch  circle  will  be  t!ie 
base  of  the  frustum. 

74.  Let  the  circumference  of  the  pitch  circle  be  divided  into 
equal  parts,  in  number  the  same  as  that  of  the  teeth  to  be  given 
to  the  wheel ;  the  length  of  one  of  these  parts  is  termed  the  yitck 
of  the  teeth,  or  of  the  wheel,  and  evidently  contains  within  itself 
the  exact  distance  occupied  by  one  complete  tooth  and  tpn'i-. 
The  word  space  is  employed  here  in  its  technical  meaning. ;:  - 
denoting  the  hollow  or  gap  that  separates  each  tooth  from  tli' 


Let  C  be  the  pitch,  D  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle,  hull' 
expressed  in  inches  and  parts  ;  and  let  iVbe  the  number  of  tcetb- 
then  A'r  =  trD;'  from  which  expression  if  any  two  of  the  quan- 
tities C,  D,  N  be  given,  the  third  may  be  found.  The  arithmt-— 
tical  rules  which  are  immediately  deducible  fi-om  this  equatiim 
are  in  constant  requisition  amongst  millwrights. 

75.  In  English  practice  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  emph'^ 
only  a  given  number  of  standard  values  for  the  pitch,  instead  ■•* 
ueing  an  indefinite  number.  The  values  most  commonly  chosen 
are  I  in.,  1^  in.,  IJ  in.,  Ij  in.,  2  in.,  2^  in.,  3  in.  And  it  verv 
rarely  happens  that  any  intermediate  values  are  necessary.  Belo**^ 
incii  pitch  the  valuta  ^,  g,  JJ  gj  and  J,  are  perhaps  sufficient. 

These  remarks  apply  to  cttst-iron  wheels  principally,  as  th"^ 
great  utility  of  this  system  of  definite  values  for  the  pitch  rt'sidt- 

k  •  WiifrQ»-3  1415.     T1.L- millBTiKhw  commonlj  Me  ^J*  fcr '.  H 
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in  its  limiting  the  number  of  founders'  patterns.  Cast-iron  teeth 
of  less  than  ^  in.  pitch  are  seldom  employed ;  and,  for  machinery 
of  a  less  size  than  this,  the  wheels  would  be  cut  out  of  discs  of 
metal  in  a  cutting  engine.  Nevertheless  the  same  system  of 
sizes  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  wheels  of  this  latter 
kind. 

76.  Since  the  values  of  C  are  few  and  definite,  the  use  of  the 
expression  NC^irD  may  be  facilitated  by  calculating  beforehand 

C  IT 

the  values  of  -  and  -^  that  belong  to  these  cases. 


TT 


T 


For  iVs=  -^.Dy  and  D  =  —.N;  and  the  following  table  fur- 

nishes  the  factor  corresponding  to  each  of  the  established  values 
of  the  pitch,  by  the  use  of  which  the  number  of  teeth  may  be 
readily  found  for  any  given  diameter,  or  tfice  versd. 


Pitch  in 

ir 

C 

inches 

C 

» 

3 

1-0472 

•9548 

H 

1-2566 

•7958 

2 

1-5708 

•6366 

H 

20944 

•4774 

H 

2-5132 

•3978 

H 

2-7924 

•3580 

1 

31416 

•3182 

1 

« 

4-1888 

•2386 

1 

5-0265 

•1988 

i 

6-2832 

•1590 

f 

8-3776 

•1194 

i 

12-5664 

•0796 
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Examples. 


Given^  a  wheel  of  42  teeth,  2  inch  pitch,  to  find  the  diameter 
of  the  pitch  circle.  Here  the  factor  corresponding  to  the  pitch  is 
*6366,  which  multiplied  by  42  gives  26*7  inches  for  the  diameter 
required. 

Given,  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter,  2^  pitch,  to  find  the 
number  of  teeth;  the  factor  is  1*257,  which  multiplied  by  48,  the 
diameter  in  inches,  gives  60  for  the  number  of  teeth. 

Given,  a  wheel  of  30^  inches  diameter,  and  96  teeth,  to  find 

the  pitch.   Here -^ =—---= 'SI  7  =  —;  which  value  of-  corre- 
^  i\r       96  IT  w 

spends  in  the  table  to  inch  pitch. 

Questions  of  this  kind  are  continually  occurring  in  the  exe- 
cution of  machinery ;  and  simple  as  the  calculation  may  appear 
to  a  mathematician,  they  require  more  multipUcation  and  division 
than  is  always  at  the  command  of  a  workman.  By  way  of  sim- 
plifying the  expression  of  the  relations  between  the  size  of  the 
teeth,  their  number,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle,  a  diffe- 
rent mode  of  sizing  the  teeth  in  small  machinery  has  been  adopted 
in  Manchester,  which  may  be  thus  explained. 

77.  Suppose  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  to  be  divided  into 
as  many  equal  parts  as  the  wheel  has  teeth ;  and  let  one  of  these 
parts  be  taken  for  a  modulus  instead  of  the  pitch  hitherto  em- 
ployed ;  and  accordingly,  let  the  few  necessary  values  be  assigned 
to  it  in  simple  fractions  of  the  inch.  Call  this  new  modulus  the 
diametral  pitch  of  a  wheel,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  commoa 
pitch,  which  may  be  named  the  circular  pitchy  and  let  M  be  the 
diametral  pitch ; 

„^  =  ilf,  and,  as  Jlf  is  a  simple  fraction  of  the  inch,  let  Jf=-: 

.*.  mD=N,  in  which  iVand  m  are  always  whole  numbers. 

The  values  of  wi,  commonly  employed,  are  20,  16,  14,  12,  10, 
9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3  ;  and  all  wheels  being  made  to  correspond  to 
one  of  the  classes  indicated  by  these  numbers,  the  diameter  or 
number  of  teeth  of  any  required  wheel  is  ascertained  with  much 
less  calculation  than  in  the  common  system  of  circular  pitch. 

This  table*  shows  the  value  of  the  circular  pitch  C,  corre- 
sponding to  the  selected  values  of  m  already  given. 

*  This  table  originated  in  the  well-known  factory  of  Sharp,  Roberts,  and  Co.  at 
Manchester.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  perfect  methods  employed  in  the 
smaller  class  of  mill-work,  or  cast-iron  mechanism.  In  this  system,  a  wheel  in  which 
in  =  10  would  be  called  a  ten-pitch  wheel,  and  so  on. 
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» 

c,  iiid»cin»l.of 

inch 

C,  in  ineliH  to 
neannt^ 

3 

1047 

1 

4 

■785 

i 

5 

■628 

8 

6 
7 

.■624 
■449 

8 

■393 

i 

9 

■349 

10 

■SH 

t". 

12 

■2fi2 

1 

14 

■224 

16 

■196 

A 

20 

■lo7 

1 

Since -jj==  At,  we  have  M  =      ;  therefore  the  diametral  pitch 

IB  tlie  quantity  which  has  been  calculated  in  the  second  column 
of  the  table  in  page  57.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
«ieme   differs   from   the   first,   merely   in   expressing  in   small 


In  small  machinery,  of  the  kind  that  would  be  classed  as  clock 
or  watch-work,  and  in  which  the  wheels  are  cut  out  of  plain  discs 
W  means  of  a  cutting  engine,  the  size  of  the  teeth  is  often  denoted 
'v  stating  the  number  of  them  contained  in  an   inch  of  the  cir 

;niference,  which  may  vary  from  about  four  to  twenty-five. 

ilit'  word  pitch  is  unknown  to  clockmakers,  and  their  pitch  circle 

tiTmed  the  geometrical  circle  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 

'  -lioil  apply  the  term  pitch  indifferently  to  all  kinds  of  wheel- 

i-rk.  In  cut  wheels  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  pitch  for  the 
iiur[i03e  of  obtaining  the  size  of  the  cutter,  which,  as  it  operates 
:>y  cutting  out  the  spaces  between  the  teeth,  ought  of  course  to 
I*:  exactly  of  the  same  form  and  breadth  as  tbosc  spaces.  ^Vhen 
i".'  number  of  teeth  and  geometrical  diameter  of  a  wheel   are 

.tn,  the  pitch  of  these  small  teeth  may  be  determined,  in 
■Imals  of  the  inch,  from  the  general  expressions  already  given 

-  ihe  teeth  of  mill-work ;  and  after  the  forms  of  the  teeth  have 

i-Q  described  according  to  the  methods  contained  in  the  next 
injiter,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cutter  will  be  obtained. 


V^ 


I 
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CHAPTER  III. 
ELEMENTAllY  COMBINATIONS. 


DmsioM   A.    COMMUNICATION   OF  MOTION   BY  EOLUSG   COSTACT. 


78.  Tub  elementary  combinations  by  rolling  contact,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  preceding  chapters,  include  those  which  are 
employed  in  all  the  largei^t  and  most  imjiortant  machines ;  for  the 
parts  of  heavy  machinery  are  always  made  to  move  with  miiform 
velocity,  if  possible ;  and  consequently  with  a  constant  velocitT 
ratio  and  directional  relation  to  each  other.  In  the  combinatiaiis 
by  rolling  contact  which  are  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter, 
the  velocity  ratio  varies  and  the  directional  relation  ia  constant. 

79.  It  has  been  already  shown,  in  Art.  35,  that  when  a  pair 
of  curves  revolving  iu  the  same  plane  about  parallel  axes  in  eon- 
tact  are  of  such  a  form  as  to  roll  together,  the  point  of  contact 
remains  in  the  line  of  centers.  The  two  radii  of  contact  coincide 
therefore  with  this  line,  and  the  tangents  of  the  angles  made  br 
the  common  tangent  of  the  curves  at  the  point  of  contact  witli 
their  radii  respectively  are  the  same. 

80.  Ex.  1.  In  the  lot/nrithmic  vpirnl  the  tangent  maies  s 
constant  angle  with  the  radius  vector.  Let  two  equal  logarithmic 
spirals  be  placed  in  reverse  positions,  and  made  to  turn  round 
their  respective  poles  as  centers  of  motion,  and  let  these  centen 
be  fixed  at  any  distance  that  will  permit  the  curves  to  be  in  con- 
tact. Then  in  every  position  of  contact  the  common  tangent  will 
make  the  same  angle  with  the  radius  vector  of  one  curve  that  it 
makes  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  radius  vector  of  the  other. 
The  two  radii  of  contact  will  therefore  be  in  one  line,  and  coincide 
with  the  line  of  centers,  and  hence,  equal  logarithmic  tpiraU  are 
rolling  curvfs. 

The  logarithmic  spiral  does  not  return  to  itself,  and  is  therefore 
unsuitable  as  a  foundation  for  wheels  which  revolve  continuously. 
But  it  may  be  employed  for  the  extremities  of  levers  which  move 
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each  other  by  actual  contact  through  angles  of  moderate  extent. 

It  is  readily  laid  down  by  jwints  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 

fig.  53,  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Isicbolaon. 

The  curve  is  constructed  about  Fii;.  63. 

itscenter  C  by  taking  radii  Ci,  Cu, 

fill at  equal  angles  and  with 

ieiigths   in  geometrical  proportion. 

By  Nicholson's  method  draw  two 

niii  AC,  BC,  and   beginning  at 

I  the  outer  extremity  i  of  CA  draw 

!,  perpendicular  to  CB,  then  from 

f  .8  draw  2,  3,  jierpendicular  to  CA, 

ud  so  on  continually  in  the  order  of 

the  figures  3,  4—4,  5— &c.     We 

I  thus  obtain  a  series  of  radial  lengths 

Ci  02  C3  &c,  in  geometrical  pro- 

L  portion  for  the  lines  so  drawn  from  a 

'  a  of  right  angled  triangles  with  a 

,      ,  ^         Ci     C2     C3 
.angle  ate.  .-.-^,2=  ^3  =  -^^,: 

■cfore,  the  successive  radial  lengths,  Ci,  C'2,  C.3  &c by 

ular  arcs,  struck  from  the  common  centre   C  to  the  radii 
— C2 — C3  &c.,  we  obtain  a  series  of  points  through  which 
ie  curve  may  be  drawn,  and  is,  as  above  shown,  self-rolling, 
i£x.  2.     Let  aPm,  APM  be  two  similar  and  equal  ellipses  of 
iclt  s,  h;   S,  H  are  the  foci, 
d  let  them  be  placed  in  contact 
■  It  any  point  P  situated  at  equal 
diitancea  aP,  AP  from  the  ex- 
Iremities  of  their  major  axes,  and 
ilraw  tPT  the  common  tangent 
?xP. 

Now  by  the  property  of  the 
ellijMe  the  tangent  makes  equal 
angles  with  the  radii  sP,  Ph  ; 
and  because  aP=AP,  and  the 
ellipses  are  equal,  the  tangent 
makes  the  same  angle  with  the 
radii  SP,  PH;  whence  tPs 
=  TPH,  and  »PH  is  a  right  line. 
Also  sP=SP;  .-.  sP+PH 
=  SP+PII=AM  is  a  constant  ^ 

dii-taiice,  whatever   be   the   distance  of  the  point  of  contact  P 


~~r'A'  "^""^  ^°  °"'     Transferring, 


Fig.  5t. 
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from  the  extremity  of  the  axes  major.  If,  therefore,  the  foci  i 
H  be  made  centers  of  motion,  and  their  distance  equal  to  the 
major  axes  of  the  ellipses,  the  curves  will  roll  tt^ether. 

The  lofi^rithmic  spiral  and  ellipse  round  the  focus  appear  to 
be  the  only  two  rolling  curves  that  admit  of  simple  independent 
demonstrations  of  their  possessing  this  property. 

81.  Supjiosing  fig.  54  to  represent  any  pair  of  rolling  curves, 
and  let  r=s  Phe  the  distance  of  their  point  of  contact  /'from 
the  center  of  rotation  «  of  the  first  curve,  and  B=asP  the  angle 
made  by  t  with  a  fixed  radius  sa,  and  let  r^  =  PH,9,  =  PHA,  be 
the  corresponding  ()uautities  in  the  second  curve,  and  c  the  dis- 
tance sH  of  the  centers;  then  sinoe  r  and  r,  are  in  the  same 
straight  linei 

T-\-r=c,  ,'.  dT=—dr^\ 

also  the  lengths  of  those  parts  of  the  curves  aP,AP,  that  ban 
been  in  contact  are  equal ; 

andaBrfr=— rfr,,  .■ .  Tde=rjdB=c—T .  dd^ 

Again,   -     is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  the  first  curve  mak< 

r,  and  -'     '  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  the  second  curve  i 

with  r,,  and  these  angles  are  the  same ; 

.-,  -      =—  '     ',  whence  r(W=rrfff,  as  before. 
dr  dr, 

Hence>  if  one  curve  be  given  by  an  equation  between  t 
the  other  is  determined  by  the  equations 


''=/^.- 


Ex.     Let  the  first  ciu-ve  be  the  logarithmic  spiral  (Art  9 
and  let  ^  be  the  constant  angle  between  the  radius  vector  i 

the  curve,  .■,  0=^\og-  is  its  equation; 

.-.  M=i,  *  0,=f^^=^f±-^=  C-4.  log  r. 
Now  when  fl,  vanishes,  r=c— 6;  .-.  0=C— ^logc— ft;  j 
,-.  — 5^=^log — —  is  the  equation  to  the  second  curve,  v 

is  the  same  logarithmic  spiral  in  the  reverse  position. 
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"82.  Let  there  be  two  logarithmic  spir&h  AMP  AM ^P,  cqu&l, 
and  placed  inversely  and  touching  at  any  point  A  of  the  line  CC 
which  joins  their  polea.  Let  AM=AM^  be  two  small  elements 
of  the  curves,  and  by  the  definition  of  this  spiral  the  angles  CMA, 
AIjAC,  are  equal,  .■.  the  small  triangles  ANM,  AN^M,  are  also 
equtL\&aANM=ANj.-.CM-i-MiC,  =CA  +  AC,=  CC^.  Hence 
the  poinM  M  and  3/,  will  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  the 
line  of  centers  at  iV^  without  alidiug. 
Fig.  65. 

Fig.  fia. 


These  curves  may  be  employed  by  taking  two  equal  regular 

polygons (f.;p.  the  squares  in  fig.  56),  and  replacing  each  rectilinear 

"le  by  two  area  of  the  logarithmic  spiral.    The  compound  figures 

t  result  from  this  process  will  roll  together,  and  may  serve  as 

'  pHch  lines  for  teeth.     The  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  is  from 

•J2  to  — — ,  for  the  maximum  and  minimum  radii  are  the  Jiasoual 

D  and  the  side  A  C  respectively  of  a  right  angled  triangle  with 

0  equal  sides. 

~~  !  general  equation  of  the  logarithmic  spiral  is  r=ae'^(\), 
ud  we  have  to  find  the  value  of  the  constants  a  and  m  that  will 
give  an  arc  of  the  spiral  passing  through  the  points  A  and  B. 

Now  the  pai-ameter  a  is  the  radius  vector  which  corresponds  to 
'wOand  is  therefore  equal  to  AB  the  half-side  of  the  given  square. 

■  When  ^=-,r=av'2  and  consequently  (1)  v'Z^e-J  whence 

.  v'2  =  m-and  m  =  — "^^=0,44128.      This  value  will   give 

Bie  angle  M^ACi,  made  by  the  tangent  of  the  spiral  with  its 
radius  vector,  =23°  49'* 

83.  The  general  equation  of  article  81  is  given  by  Euler,in  the 

fifth  Tolume  of  the  'Acta  Petropolitana,'  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 

•  (W«i«tiach  eip  lAboul&je  Traili  de  Cimmatiqut,  Snd  Ed.  p.  ISO,  1861.) 
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many  convenient  results  in  this  manner.  The  properties  of  ont 
clasH  of  rolling  curves  have  been  treated  in  the  mo^t  cnmplett 
ftnd  able  manner,  in  a  paper  in  the  Cambridge  '  Philosophiea 
Transactions,'  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Holditch,  to  which  I  mus' 
refer  those  of  my  readers  who  are  desirous  of  following  out  the 
subject. 

This  paper,  however,  led  its  author  to  a  method  of  setting  out 
rolling  curves,  which  can  be  practically  employed  by  persons  who 
are  not  able  to  follow  the  algebraic  reasoning  which  conducteil 
him  to  it.  I  was  indebted  to  hia  kindness  for  a  simpler  essay, 
containing  the  proofs  of  this  method,  which  I  inserted  at  length 
in  the  former  edition  of  the  present  work.  But  I  have  thought 
it  belter  now  to  place  it  in  the  Appendix,  and  merely  to  explain 
in  the  text,  his  rules  for  setting  out  the  curves,  premising  them  by 
the  following  remarks  of  my  own. 

84.  We  have  seen  that  a  pair  of  equal  ellipses  revolving  in 
contact  about  axes,  whose  distance  equals  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse  employed,  will  furnish  a  pair  of  rolling  curves  which,  if 
their  circumferences  are  connected  by  teeth,  wrapping  bands,  or 
other  suitable  devices,  will  enable  each  revolution  of  the  driving 
ellipse,  supposed  to  rotate  unifonnly,  to  communicate  to  the 
following  ellipse  a  complete  revolution  which  will  have  one  mini- 
mum velocity  and  one  maximum  velocity.  For  in  every  position 
of  the  acting  curves  (fig.  54),  the  angular  velocities  are  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  radii  of  contact  which  are  always  coin- 
cident with  the  line  of  centers.  But  at  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum velocity  positions,  the  major  axes  of  the  ellipses  coincide 
with  the  line  of  centers  and  the  radii  of  contact  are  the  major  and 
minor  apsidal  distances  HA  and  SA  with  sa  and  ha  respectively. 

But  it  may  be  required  that  there  should  be  two,  three,  or  more 
maximum  velocities,  alternating  of  course  with  as  many  minimum 
velocities  in  each  revolution  of  the  two  axes,  and  it  will  be  shown 
below  that  a  pair  of  equal  rolling  curves  may  be  easily  derive*? 
from  a  pair  of  ellipses  or  indeed  any  pair  of  rolling  curves  which 
will  satisfy  these  conditions. 

If  a  pair  of  rolling  curves  be  given  which  are  contained  in 
angles  6,  ^,  respectively,  other  ]«iirs  contained  in  angles  m6,  m^, 
can  be  constructed  by  employing  the  same  elementary  radii,  but 
contracting  or  exjianding  the  small  angular  distances  of  these 
ra<lii  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  m. 

For  example,  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  pair  of  equal  ellipses 
rolling  about  their  foci,  in  the  same  manner  as  In  fig,  M. 

Let  A,  I)  fig.  57  be  two  fixed  points  or  axes,  each  corresponding 
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to  one  of  die  foci  of  a  pair  of  equal  regular  ellipsea  placed  in  con- 
tut.  In  the  figure  the  lower  halves  only  of  these  ellipses  arc 
ehom,  and  their  circumferences  delineated  by  dotted  lines. 

The  radii  Ai,  An,  Am Ayi,  are  disposed  at  six  equal 

jtngalar  distances  below  the  axis  vi,  O,  and  consequently  meet 
the  circumference  at  unequal  distances  Oi,  I  ii,  ii  iii,  &c.  In 
the  second  ellipse  the  radii  are  not  at  equal  angular  distances 
ibont  the  center,  but  are  so  spaced  that  the  points  i.  i,  ii,  ii, 

liL  III, VI.  VI,  in  the  two  circumferences  shall  come  together 

m  the  motion.  But  by  the  self-rolling  property  of  the  ellipse 
these  points  will  meet  on  the  line  of  centers  AB,  and  thus  the  sunt 
oferery  pair  of  contact  radii  ^0+  OB,Ai  +  iB, ....  ^iv  +  ivi' 
&c,  wUl  be  the  same  and  they  will  have  a  common  tangent  at  0. 


Rg.  67. 


A'ow  let  us  construct  a  curve  out  of  the  same  group  of  radii 
j  in  which  the  angles  made  by  each  with  the  line  of  centers  shall 
I  be  diminished  by  half,  thus  let  Ai  =  Aj,  bieect  the  angle 
OAl,  and  A2=Aii  bbect  the  angle  0-4il  and  so  on,  therefore 
:  hrtly  tbe  angle  OAvi,  which  is  a  semicircle,  is  bisected  by  the 
\  fine  A  HI. 

From  A  strike  circular  arcs  from  the  extremities  of  the  elliptic 

iiidii  to  meet  the  respective  bisecting  lines  in  points  i,  2,  3 s, 

Uitough  these  points  draw  the  curve,  as  shown,  which  will  occu^^ 
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the  quarter  OAe  of  a  circle,  and  the  other  three-quarters  must  be 
filled  by  similar  curves  in  alternate  reversion^  thus  completing  a 
bilobe  O6O16,  O. 

These  two  new  curves  are  shown  in  action  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  line  of  centers,  where  AO,  1,  2,  3, ...  6  and£0,  1,  2,  3, ...  6, 
are  in  working  contact. 

By  the  property  of  the  ellipse  the  sum  of  any  corresponding 
radii — e.g.  Ai-\-Bi  =  AB.  But  the  length  of  the  contracted 
radii  remain  the  same,  .'.we  have  Al  +  XB^^AB^  and  similarly 
for  every  other  pair.  As  also  all  the  angles  of  the  elliptic  radii 
are  contracted  in  the  same  given  proportion,  every  pair  of  opposite 
radii  will  come  into  contact  upon  the  line  of  centers  simulta- 
neously, and  therefore  the  contact  of  the  contracted  curves  will 
be  rolling. 

In  like  manner  by  dividing  the  entire  circle  into  three  times 
the  number  of  radii  of  the  ellipse  we  obtain  a  pair  of  equal  self- 
rolling  curves  with  three  lobes. 

85.  The  curves  produced  by  this  method  will  roll  in  pairs ;  bilobe 
with  bilobe,  trilobe  with  trilobe,  and  so  on.  But  they  will  not 
roll  unless  the  number  of  lobes  is  the  same  in  each  pair,  for  it  is 
plain  that  to  enable  the  respective  radii  to  come  into  line  in 
passing  the  line  of  centers  the  circumferences  of  the  two  semi- 
lobes  in  contact  must  be  equal,  as  the  diagram  shows. 

Mr.  Holditch's  researches*  conducted  him  to  a  simple  con- 
struction which  enables  a  series  of  multilobe  curves  to  be  W4 
down  from  a  given  pair  of  rolling  ellipses,  from  which  any  two 
being  selected,  will  roll  together,  whatever  may  be  the  respective 
numbers  of  lobes.  Fig.  58  shows  the  geometrical  constructioiif 
and  fig.  59  a  set  composed  of  the  unilobe,  which  is  the  ellipse 
already  described,  a  bilobe  and  a  trilobe. 

His  analysis  is  tedious  and  obscure,  and  leads  to  instructions 
which  are  not  very  plainly  given.  Referring  to  the  Appendix 
for  this  investigation,  I  will  proceed  to  state  his  method,  which  u* 
itself  is  simple  and  practical. 

86.  In  fig.  58  let  P  be  the  center  of  the  given  ellipse  which  is  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  multilobes.  Draw  an  indefinite 
line  through  P  extending  both  ways,  on  which  set  off  the  foci  Jtf 
S  and  length  AA^  of  the  major  axis.  From  these  data  the 
semicllipse  must  be  constructed,  and  with  one  of  the  foci  R  vA  » 
sufficient  radius  sls  RC^  describe  the  dotted  semicircle,  whidi 
must  be  divided  into  equal  angles  by  radii,  as  shown.  In  thii 
diagram  I  have  divided  the  semicircle  into  six  angles  only,  but 

*  Vide  Cam,  FkU.  Transactions,  vol  vii.  1S38. 
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for  the  accurate  laying  down  of  the  curves  a  more  numerous  Bub- 

diviaion  should  be  employed. 

With  center  P  and  radiua  the  semifocal  distance  describe  a 

urcle  to  which  draw  an  IndeJinite  tangent  td,  parallel  to  the  major 
uis,  and  from  A  with  center  P  and  radius  /'.^=8emiinajor  axis 
draw  an  arc  intersecting  the  tangent  td  in  a.  Upon  td  with  con- 
itaiit  distance  ta  set  off  the  points  b,  c,  d  ...  as  required,  and  join 
these  points  to  P  with  lines  Pa,  I^,  Pc,  &c.,  which  are  the 
Mcants  of  a  series  of  right-angled  triangles  having  a  constant 
ndiiiB  ft=the  semifocal  distance  of  the  primitive  ellipse. 

From  the  center  i*8et  off  on  the  line  PD  distances  PA  =  Pa, 
PB=Pb,  PC=Pe,  and  so  on,  as  required.  -i^*^^ 


Hiese  disbmces  are  the  seroimajor  axes  of  a  series  of  concentric 

cUipees  with  common  foci  R  and  8.   Of  these  ellipses  the  smallest 

'   A^  belongs  to  the  curve  of  one  lobe,  the  next  BB'  to  the  bilobal 

inure,  C(T  to  the  trilobal,  and  so  on  to  a  curve  of  any  number  of 
lobes.     Any  two  curves  of  this  set  will  roll  together  whatever  be 
the  respective  numbers  of  lobes. 
The   construction  is   shown   in   fig.  59.     For  a  unilobe   the 
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ellipse  is  ilrawn  by  assuming  a  point  Bf  for  tlie  axis  of  rotation 
and  a.  circle  described  about  R  \%  divided  by  twelve  equidistan 
I'adii,  the  lengtlis  of  which  are  the  same  aa  in  the  oue  lobe  ellipw 
of  the  diiijp-am  fig.  58. 

For  a  bilobal  curve  whose  center  is  fl"  each  semilobe  is  divided 
as  before  into  six  equal  angles,  and  the  length  of  the  radii  R'B', 
It"\,  It'2,  Sic,  taken  from  the  lines  in  fig.  58,  which  radials 
from  the  focus  R  to  the  ellipse  B'B,  and  are  to  be  set  off  iu 
order. 

Similarly  the  trilobal  curve  in  fig.  59  is  divided  into  six  primary 
angles,  each  containing  a  semilobe  as  CJt"C,  and  the  lengths 
of  the  radii  which  subdivide  the  semilobes  taken  from  the  ellipse 
which  belongs  to  the  trilobal  curve. 

87.  To  rmj)loi/  rolling  curves  in  practice.  In  fi.g.  54  let  the 
upper  curve  be  the  driver,  and  let  it  revolve  in  the  directiou 
from  T  to  /.  Then  since  the  radius  of  contact  sP  increases  by 
this  motion,  and  the  corresptmding  radius  PH  decreases,  lli' 
edge  of  the  driver  will  press  against  that  of  the  follower,  ami 
cummuuicate  a  motion  to  it  of  which  the  angular  velocity  viH: 
PH 

'  *>■ 

of  contact  in  the  driver  will  begin  to  diminish,  and  its  edgi'  ' 
retire  from  that  of  the  follower,  so  that  the  communicatimi  ■: 
motion  will  cease,  unless  maintained  by  Bome  extraneous  o.  :- 
trivance.  For  example,  we  may  provide  the  retreating  eilj' 
TVi-  an  y\X\i  teeth,  as  in  fig.  60,  which  will  en^i: 

with  similar  teeth  up^  n  the  torrespondni^  c  I 
of  the  follower,  and  thus  maintain  iht. 
munieation  of  motion  until  the  point  a  I 
reached  A,  when  the  advancing  side  of  i 
I  driver  will  come  mtj  operation,  and  the  le 
be  no  longer  iiecessarj. 

These  teeth,  however,  necessarily  dcfii 
the  advantage  of  no  friction,  and  aiwili'  ^ 
practical  difficulty  is  introduced.  If  the  curves  be  not  vi : 
accurately  executed,  it  may  happen  that  the  first  pair  of  In  i 
and  spaces  that  ought  to  come  together  at  M,  m  in  each  revil; 
tion,  may  not  accurately  meet,  and  that  either  the  tooth  may  :;' ! 
into  the  wrong  space,  or  become  jammed  against  another  tirotli, 
by  which  the  maehinery  may  be  broken. 

88.  To  prevent  this  accident,  a  curved  guido-plaie  n  (fig.  61) 
may  be  fixed  to  one  of  the  wheels,  and  a  pin  p  to  the  other. 
The  edge  of  this  plate  must  be  made  of  such  a  form  that  tlie 
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fi& 


adopted  in     i    \v^^  i-'x'\V-V^'^ 
[.le,   in   the    ?     )o{      ?(     )o(     )'} 

thod  of  ob-    ''^™»'^A,-v«A^      T,VV  (^ 


a  p  may  he  ccrtam  of  engaging  irith  it,  even  if  the  wheeli-  an 

not  exactly  iu  their  proper  relative  position.      When  the  pin  hiis 

(Mrly  entered  the  fork  of  tlie  plate,  it  will  press 

(Ithcr  on  the  rjgiit  or  left  side,  and  so  correct 

the  poeition,  and   guide  the  first  pair  of  teeth 

into  contact.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  edge  of 

this  plate  should  be  the  epicycloid  that  would 

lie  .Icscribed  by  f,  if  the  lower  plate  were  taken 

a*  )i  fixed  base,  and  the  upper  made  to  roll  upon 

t:  but   the  outer  edge   of  the  plate   must  be  / 

"[H  away  from   the  true  form,  to  eneure  the 

Miiiice  of  the  pin  into  the  fork. 

>■!!.  Another  method  is  to  carry  the  teeth  all  round  the  two 

,'i'fi,  which  effectually  prevents  them  from  getting  entangled 

:   ilie   above  manner,  but  at   the  Pi^  r,i. 

i^iip   tinip    entirely    destroys    the  ,4^Afl, 

nJling  action.     This  method,  how-    /V^^""T^     r^V^\ 

I'vir,  is  the  one  always  adopted  in     i     \^,.yx    v'i^\S^'^^^ 

prijcticc,    as,   for    examph 

'    [lu'tarium,  and  in  the  t 

I  is  an  excellent  method  ( 

.-ling   n   varying    velocity    ratio. 

i-ig.  62  represents  a  pair  of  such  wheels  that  were  employed  by 

Messrs  Bacon  and  Donkin  in  a  printing  machine. 

9'J,  The  forms  of  the  teeth  to  be  applied  to  these  rolling  curves 

■■•■/  be  I'btained  by  a  slight  extension  of  the  general  solution  in 

i^iiin  S  below.      For  calling  the  rolling  curves  pitch  curves,  it 

l)C  sh'iwn  ffir  them,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  will  he 

1  rf  5hown  for  pitch  circles,  that  if  any  given  circle  or  curve  iie 

-iirucd  as  a  describing  curve,  and  if  it  be  made  to  roll  on  the 

•:'li?  of  one  of  these  pitch  curves,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 

:i?sponding  portion  of  the  other  pitch  curve,  that  the  motion 

'iifiiunicated  by  the  pressure  and  sliding  contact  of  one  of  the 

.  lO'l  teeth  BO  traced  upon  the  other,  will  he  exactly  the  same 

•e  that   effected   by  the  rolling   contact  of  the   original   pitch 

1^91.  Tftf  CometarJnm  is  a  machine  which  has  two  parallei^ 
HjK  of  motion  carrying  indices  or  clock-hands ;  one  of  wliich 
^^vb  the  center  of  a  circle,  and  the  other  the  focus  of  an 
^^He,  which  represents  the  orbit  of  a  comet.  The  two  axes 
HRtbe  connected  by  mechanism,  so  that  when  the  first  revolves 
"  I'tWrnily,  the  second  shall  revolve  with  an  angular  velocity  that 
I  make  it  describe  equal  areas  of  its  ellipse  in  equal  times,  and 
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thus  rfpreeent  the  motion  iif  a  comet  round  the  nun*  for  i 
purjHise  the  machine  is  constructed.  Now,  according  to  wlial 
is  termed  Seth  Ward's  hypothesis,  if  one  radius  vector  HP  of 
an  ellipse  (fig.  54)  revolve  unifonidy  round  the  focus  H,  the 
other  SP  will  describe  equal  areas  round  the  focus  S.  This. 
although  a  very  coarse  approximation,  is  considered  sufficient  for 
the  mechanical  representation  of  planetary  or  cometary  motions 
in  this  instrument,  and  is  accordingly  obtained  by  connecting  the 
two  axes  with  a  pair  of  rolling  ellipses,  as  in  fig.  54.  For  by 
Art.  80,  it  appears  that  HP=hP,  and  the  angle  SHP=ihP. 
The  motion  therefore  of  IIP  and  hP  with  respect  to  the  axis 
major  of  their  respective  ellipses  is  the  same,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
angular  velocities  of  sP  and  hP  round  their  foci  s  and  A  is  the 
same  as  those  of  SP  and  HP  round  S  and  //.  Also,  since  tlie 
corresponding  radii  sP,  PH  have  been  shown  to  coinridi  witli 
the  fixed  line  of  centers,  it  follows  that  the  angular  velocities  nf 
SH  and  fa  round  the  center*  //  and  s  are  respectively  the  gaim 
as  those  of  HP  and  sP,  that  is,  of  HP  and  SP  with  respect  d 
the  major  axes  of  the  ellijjses. 

92.  This  machine  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Desagulier- 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt  to  employ  rollii. 
curves  in  machinery.  He  did  not,  however,  furnish  his  elli[>- 
with  teeth,  but  connected  them  by  mewi- 
of  an  endless  band  of  catgut,  which  em- 
braced the  circumference  of  each  ellip.*. 
lying  in  a  groove  in  the  circumfereuct. 
The  addition  of  teeth  was  a  subaeqnciii 
iuipi-ovenient. 

93.   When  the  required  periodic  varia- 
tion  in   the   ratio  of  angular  velocity  i- 
not  very  great,  a  pair  of  equal  conuiitii 
spur-wheels,  with  their  centers  of  meii"'' 
a  little  excentric,  may  be  substituteil 
the  equal  ellipses  revolving  round  their  foci;  but  in  this  meil. 
the   action  of  the   teeth  will  become  very  irregular,  unless  iL 
excentricity  be  very  small. 

•  In  anj  ellipac  APM  (fig.  St),  we  havp 

AngalBT  VFlocky  of  SP  round  S    HP ^SF.  HF_CD'^ 
Angiilur  velocity  of/lFround  H"  HP     ~~SP'     ~  Si"' 
where  CS  ia  the  conjugBte  dinniBler  of  Che  eliipae.    ]f  lie  ellipiie  be  nparlj-  u  l  : 
CD  may  be  at/ppaxd  comtant,  in  which  cue  if  the  nngulor  velucit;  of  fiPbc  ami  <i 
Ihst  of  SP  wiU  vary  as   -^'  which  ia  Ihe  law  of  motion  of  the  mdius  rcclor  of  ■• 
planet.     This  ia  teemed  8<tli  Kurd's  h^rpotheeiB.  but  is  n  i-ery  coarse  approzimnlv'ii. 
t  Tide  iieea'  Cydojiadia,  art.  Cometarium  ;  ot  Feiguaon'it  Aflrumtmy. 


Fig.  63. 
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94,  The  difficulty  of  IbrmiDg  a  jiair  of  rolliug  curves  is  some- 
limes  evaileil  in  the  manner  represented  by  fig.  63.  ^  is  a 
'■iirved  plate  revolving  round  the  center  B,  and  having  its  e<lge 
i:ut  into  teeth.  C,  a  pinion  ivith  teeth  of  the  same  pitch.  The 
«r  of  this  pinion  is  not  fixed,  but  is  carried  by  an  arm  or 
le,  which  revolvefl  on  a  center  D.  So  that  as  A  revolves, 
llie  firame  idses  and  falU  to  enable  the  pinion  to  remain  in  geer 
with  the  curved  pLtte,  notwithstanding  the  variation  of  its  radius 
of  contact.  To  maintain  the  teeth  at  a  proper  distance  lor  their 
I  Klion,  the  wheel  A  has  a  plate  attached  to  it  which  extends 
'  Bfond  it,  and  is  furnished  with  a  groove  de,  the  central  line  of 
"  1)  is  at  a  constant  normal  distance  from  the  pitch  line  of  the 
1  equal  to  the  pitch  radius  of  the  pinion.  A  pin  or  small 
■  attached  to  the  swinging  frame  D  and  concentric  with 
a  pinion  C  rests  in  this  groove.  So  that  as  the  wheel  A  re- 
ires,  the  groove  and  pin  act  together,  and  maintain  the  pitch 
I  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  in  contact,  and  at  the  same  time 
int  the  teeth  from  getting  entangled,  or  from  escaping 
^tfaer. 

LLet  B  be  the  radius  of  C,  r  the  radius  of  contact  of  A,  if>  ^''^ 
^e  between  It  and  r ;  then  it  can  be  easily  shown 

that  -  * = — r-^=  —  >t  cos  </>. 

ang.  vel.  oi  C      r 

But  as  the  center  of  motion  of  C  continually  oscillates,  and  it  is 
Derally  necessary  to  communicate  the  rotation  of  ^   to  a  wheel 
f  iiTolving  on  a  fixed  center  of  motion,  a  wheel  E  must  be  fixed 
ta  the  pinion  C,  and  tliis  wheel  must  geer  with  a  second  wheel 
7  ooncentric  to  the  center  of  the  swing-frame.     When  A   re- 
Uves,  the  rotation  of  C  will  be  communicated  through  E  to  .f, 
■twill  also  be  compounded  with  the  oscillation  of  the  awing- 
mei  in  a  manner  that  will  be  explained 
idcr  the  head  of  Aggregate   Motions,  in 
e  Second  Part  of  this  work. 
95.  If  for  the  curved  wheel  A  an  ordi- 
nary spur-wheel  A,  {fig.  64)  moving  on  an 
exeentrie    center    of  motinn    B,    be    substi- 
tuted,   a    simple    link    AC   connecting   the 
!iil«r  of  the  wheel  A  with  that  oi  its  pinion 
*,  will  maintain  the  proper  pitching  of  the 

,  in  a  more  simple  manner  than  the  groove  and  pin.     The 
jel  A  must  be  of  course  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  its  axis,  to 
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Fig.  65. 


prevent  the  link  from  striking  it  in  the  course  of  its  revolutions,* 
This  combination  being  wholly  formed  of  spur-wheels,  is  one  of 
the  simplest  modes  of  effecting  a  varying  angular  velocity  ratia 

96.  On  Roemers  wheels.  These  wheels  were  proposed  by  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Olaus  Roemer^f  to  effect  the  varying  motion 
of  planetary  machines.  Aa,  Bb,  fig.  65,  are  two  parallel  axes,  of 
wliich  the  lower  one  is  provided  with  a  cone  C,  fluted  into  regular 
teeth  like  those  of  ordinary  bevel-wheels,  but  occupying  the  sur- 
face of  a  much  thicker  frustum  of  the 
cone  tlian  usual.  Opposite  to  this  cone  is 
fixed  upon  the  axis  Aa  a  smooth  frustum 
D,  whose  apex  d  is  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, and  this  latter  cone  is  so  formed  as 
just  to  clear  the  tops  of  the  teeth  of  C, 
Upon  the  surface  of  D  are  planted  a 
series  of  teeth  or  pins,  so  arranged  as  to 
fall  in  succession  between  the  teeth  of 
C.  By  placing  these  pins  at  different 
distances  from  the  apex  d,  we  can  ob- 
tain any  velocity  ratio  we  please  between  the  extremes;  for 
if  i?,  r  be  the  greatest  and  least  radii  of  Z>,  and  R^  r,  of  C;  then 
the  angular  velocity  ratio  of  C  to  D  will  vary  between  the  limits 

of  —  and       ;  the  first  being  obtained  by  placing  the  pins  close 

T  Jti 

to  the  large  end  of  -D,  and  the  second  by  fixing  them  at  the 
small  end;  and  when  the  pins  are  fixed  in  any  intermediate 
position,  an  intermediate  velocity  ratio  will  be  obtained. 

97.  If  the  axes  be  not  parallel,  a  varying  ratio  of  angulai" 
velocitv  may  be  obtained  by  the  excentric  crown-wheel. 

This  was  invented  by  Huyghens,  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
p.    gg  senting  the  motion  of  the  planets  in   W^ 

Planetarium.^ 

AB  is  an  axis,  to   the    extremity     ^^ 
which  is  fixed  a  crown-wheel  jP,  exactly 
similar  to  that  represented  in  fig.  45,  P* 
51,  only  that  its  center  of  motion  B  ^^ 
excentric    to    its    circumference.      Th'^ 
wheel   is   driven    by   a  long  cylindric^ 
pinion  C!D,  whose  axis  meets  that  of  A^ 
in  direction,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  it.     Kow  since  the  radial 
of  contact  of  the  pinion  is  constant,  while  the  radius  of  contact 

*  From  a  machine  by  Mr.  Holtzapfol.  -f  Machines  Approuvies,  U  I 

t  Descriptio  Automati  PlaneiariL 
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of  the  teeth  of  the  hoop  varies  at  different  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference by  virtue  of  its  escentricity,  it  follows  that  the 
angular  velocity  ratio  of  the  axes  will  vary. 

In  Huyghen's  machine  the  pinion  is  the  driver,  and  is  supposed 
to  revolve  uniformly,  but  if  the  contrivance  be  adopted  iu  othM^ 
machines,  the  wheel  or  pinion  may  be  made  the  driver,  according 
to  the  law  of  velocity  required.  Also,  by  making  the  circum- 
ference of  the  crown-wheel  of  any  other  curve  than  a  circle, 
different  laws  of  velocity  may  he  obtained  at  pleasure.  The 
action  of  the  teeth  however  will  be  irregular,  if  the  escentririty 
of  the  hoop  be  too  much  increased. 

98.  Let  H,  fig,  67,  be  the  center  of  motion  of  the  crown- 
wheel, C  the  center  of  its  circumference. 


CP=R,  IlP=r,  MIIP=e,  and  HC^E. 

Then,  since  the  axis  of  the  pinion  is  directed  to 
//  in  the  line  of  the  excentric  radius  IIP,  the 
(icrimctral  velocity  of  the  pinion  will  be  conirau- 
[licated  to  this  radius  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
H  to  it;  and  if  p  be  the  radius  of  the  pinion,  we 


Fig.  61. 


angular  velocity  of  pinion      _ 
angular  velocity  of  crown-wheel 


But  B»=r'  +  .E*=F2ri:i 
=  iPco«  fla.  ff        >    /■ 


\. 


/>P^  /f?'"-  z?*''^    "•' 

<?>'=  /y>'  -  /-rv  i-  e  V'- 


.  i- ..;  '^  6" 
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radius  vector  ///'will  revolve  with  an  approximate  represeDtation 
of  planeta.ry  motion,  when  the  driving  pinion  revolves  uniformW.* 

99.  Hiiyghens  also  propoeed  another  method  of  obtaining  the 
varying  velocity ;  namely,  by  varying  the  pitch  of  the  teeth.  If 
in  a  pair  of  ordinary  spur-wheels  the  pitch  of  one  wheel  be  con- 
stant aa  usual,  but  in  the  other  it  vary  so  that  a  given  arc  of  the 
circumference  shall  contain  N  teeth  in  one  part,  and  an  equal  arc 
n  teeth  in  another  part  of  the  circumference,  and  so  on ;  then  as 
every  tooth  of  the  first  wheel  cnuaes  one  tooth  of  the  other  wheel 
to  cross  the  line  of  centers,  and  the  driver  is  supposed  to  move 
uniformly,  it  follows  tliat  these  equal  arcs  of  the  follower  will 
pass  the  line  in  times  that  will  be  directly  as  tlieir  numbers  of 
teeth  N  and  «,  and  thus  an  unequal  velocity  will  be  obtained  for 
the  follower.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  contrivance  is  but  a 
make-shift,  since  teeth  of  unequal  pitch  will  never  work  well  toge- 
ther, although,  if  the  variations  from  the  mean  pitch  he  small, 
they  may  be  made  to  act  bo  as  to  pass  tooth  for  tooth  across  llic 
line,  with  a  kind  of  hobbling  motion. 

Nevertheless,  a  pair  of  wheels  very  similar  to  these  admit  nl 
ha\'ing  their  teeth  formed  upon  correct  geometrical  principles ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  executing  them  would  be  so  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  rolling  curves  (Art.  90),  that  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  occupy  space  by  developing  their  theory,  wluch 
may  he  easily  deduced  from  the  preceding  pages. 

100.  It  may  happen  that  the  variation  of  angular  velocity  in 
the  tbilower  may  consist  in  a  sudden  change  from  motion  to  real 
and  vice  versa  ;  that  is,  that  the  follower  may  be  required  to 
move  by  short  trips  with  intervals  of  complete  rest  between,  Of 


with  an  infermittnit  motion. 
Fig.  G8. 


,J^^- 


This  may  readily  be  effected  iritt 

a  pair  of  ci>mnion  spur-wheels,  bj 

cutting  away  the  teeth  of  the  driver. 

as  in  fig.  68,  where  the  follower  B 

is  an  ordinary  spur-wheel,  and  tht 

driver  A  ia  a  wheel   of  tlie  wnw 

pitch  whose  teeth  have   been  cal 

away   between   a  and   b,  c  and  >! 

consequently,  when  A  revolves  it  will  cease  to  turn  B  while  ^ 

plain  parts  of  its  circumference  are  j)asging  the  line  of  centert, 

•  In   th«  artiele   Equation    Mfckanunn.   iu  Hcos'   CffulnpriH-i,  nill    l<e   ftnad  * 

taiy  motion.    Those  that  I  hiTc  introduced  into  tbe  text  are  HjipliiAblo  ro  muhisMT 
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Fig.  69. 


but  will  turn  it  in  the  usual  manner  when  the  teeth  come  into 
action.  By  properly  proportioning  the  plain  arcs  to  those  which 
contain  the  teeth,  we  can  obtain  any  desired  ratio  of  rest  and 
motion  that  can  be  included  within  one  revolution  of  the  driver. 

101.  These  intermitted  teeth  are  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  those  in  Art.  87,  namely,  the  chance  of  the  first  pair  of  teeth 
in  each  row  getting  jammed  toge- 
ther,  and    a  similar   remedy   may 

be   employed — a  guide-plate  and  ^      ^^^^ 

pin.     Thus  in  fig.  69,  the  wheel  A      ^^  i^/-      ^>^ 

will  revolve  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  without  communicating  any 
motion  to  B,  until  the  pin  p  enters 
the  fork  of  the  guide-plate  m,  and 
thus  communicates  to  it  a  motion 

which  brings  the  teeth  of  B  into  geer  with  those  of  A ;  and  A 
will  then  continue  to  turn  B  until  the  plate  m  again  reaches  the 
position  of  the  figure,  when  B  will  rest  until  the  pin  p  returns. 

In  this  combination  B  must  make  a  complete  revolution  (unless 
there  be  more  guide-plates  than  one),  and  if  i2,  r  be  the  respective 
radii  of  driver  and  follower,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  A  revolves 
uniformly,  the  time  of  jB's  rest  is  to  the  time  of  its  motion  as  R 
—  r  2  r.  Also,  several  pins  may  be  fixed  to  -4  if  required,  and 
the  intermitted  teeth  may  be  given  to  A  instead  of  to  By  or  to 
both. 

102.  As  there  is  no  contrivance  in  the  above  to  protect  B  from 
being  displaced  during  its  period  of  rest,  and  thereby  preventing 


Fig.  70. 


the  guide-plate  from  receiving 
the  pin,  the  action  will  be  ren- 
dered more  complete  by  the 
arrangement  of  fig.  70. 

Here  the  follower  has  its 
edge  mn  formed  into  an  arc  of 
a  circle  whose  center  is  the  cen- 
ter of  motion  of  the  driver,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  driver 
is  a  plain  disk  npq  of  a  greater 
diameter  than  the  pitch  circle 
of  the  toothed  portion  qn.  This  plain  edge  runs  past  mn  without 
touching  it,  but  effectually  prevents  the  follower  from  being 
moved  out  of  its  position  of  rest,  and  therefore  ensures  the  meet- 
ing of  the  pin  and  guide-plate. 

103.  Bevil  or  crown-wheels  maybe  employed  if  necessary,  and 
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the  comliinations  may  be  thrown  into  a  great  many  other  different 
forms.  The  pin  and  disc  of  fig.  68  Iiave  this  advantage,  thai, 
when  properly  formed,  they  allow  the  intermittent  wheel  to  begin 
and  end  its  motion  gradnally,  wherens  in  fig.  68  the  motitns 
begin  with  a  jerk,  and  the  follower  is  apt  to  continue  its  motion 
through  a  email  space,  after  the  teeth  of  the  driver  have  quttt«d 
it. 

104.  In  many  machines  a  lever  ib  required  to  move  another  by 
the  mere  contact  of  their  extremities.  As  the  angular  motion 
required  is  always  small,  these  extremities  may  be  formed  into 
rolling  curves,  by  which  the  friction  will  be  entirely  got  rid  at", 
and  the  small  variation  in  the  angular  velocity  ratio  will  gem- 
rally  be  of  little  or  no  consequence.  Arcs  of  the  logarithmic 
spiral  or  ellipse  round  the  focus  will  be  the  most  easily  described; 
but  since  the  motion  is  small,  arcs  of  circles  may  be  substituted 
as  an  approximation  for  the  rolling  curves,  and  these  may  be 
described  as  follows. 

Let  A.  B,  fig.  71,  be  the  centers  of  motion  of  the  levei-s,  Ali 
the  line  of  centers  divided  in  T  in  the  proportion  of  the  radii  in 
;heir  mean  position.  Draw 
KT  perpendicular  tnAT, 


y-'s.  71- 


through     T   draw     PTQ  i 
clincd    to    AT  Rt    any  angle 
less  than  a  right  angle.    As- 
^  sume  a  point  A' in  KT.    Juin 
AK  intersecting  PTQ  in  i",    j 
and  join  KB,  producing  it  to    I 
meet  PTQ  in  Q.     With  ceo-    I 
ter  P  and  radius  PT  describe     ' 
an  arc  rTs,  and  witli  centfr 
Q  and  radius  QT  describe  an  arc  mT/i.     These  arcs  will  roll 
together  in  the  mean  position  of  the  figure. 

For  by  Art.  .31,  it  appears  that  the  action  of  these  are^ '^^ 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  pair  of  rods  AP,  BQ,  connected  hyalinl^ 
PQ.  Now  during  the  motion  of  this  system  the  link  msj  he 
considered  as  revolving  round  a  momentary  center,  which  centc 
is  always  changing  its  position.  But  as  the  extremity  P  of  i'^'' 
link  begins  to  move  in  a  direction  pependicular  to  .^Pithisceiite'' 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  line  AP  produced ;  and  in  like  ninnner. 
as  the  extremity  Q  begins  to  move  perpendicularly  to  BQ.  lb<^ 
center  must  be  somewhere  m  BQ  produced ;  it  must  therefore  b*^ 
in  K,  the  intersection  of  AP  and  BQ,  But  since  K  is  ll»^ 
momentary  center  of  motion  of  the  link,  and  A'T'isperpendicnlrt*' 
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to  ABj  it  follows  that  the  point  of  contact  jTof  the  arcs  rs^  nm, 
will  begin  to  move  in  the  line  of  centers,  and  therefore  the  contact 
wiU  be  roiling  contact 

105.  Since  the  distance  of  K  from  T  is  arbitrary,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed infinite,  in  which  case  AK,  QK  become  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  centers,  as  at  Ap  and  Bt/, 
and  p,  q  are  now  the  centers  of  the  arcs.  This  is  a  simpler  con- 
struction. 

In  practice  the  angle  PTA  must  be  made  much  greater  than 
in  the  figure,  to  avoid  oblique  action. 


r 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ELEMENTARY  COMBINATIONS. 
Division  A.    COMMUNICATION  OF  MOTION  BY  ROLLING  CONTACfT. 


CLASS   C. 


f  DIRECTIONAL    RELATION   CHANGING. 
1  VELOCITY   RATIO  VARYING. 


Fig.  72. 


-D/i 


106.  "When  two  spur-wheels  act  together  the  axes  revolve  in 
opposite  directions,  but  when  a  spur-wheel  acts  with  an  annular 
wheel  the  axes  revolve  in  the  same  direction.  By  combining  a 
spur-wheel  with  an  annular  wheel  the  mangle^wheely  fig.  72,  is 
obtained  ;  in  which  the  directional  relation  is  periodically  changed, 
by  causing  the  driving  pinion  to  act  alternately  upon  the  spur- 
teeth  and  the  annular  teeth. 

The  mangle-wheel  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  revolving  disc  of 
metal  with  a  center  of  motion  C.     Upon  the  face  of  the  disc  is 

fixed  a  projecting  annulus  am,  the 
outer  and  inner  edges  of  which  are 
cut  into  teeth.  This  annulus  is  in- 
terrupted at/,  and  the  teeth  are  con- 
tinued round  the  edges  of  the  inte^ 
mpted  portion  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinued series  passing  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  edge  and  back  again. 

A  pinion  B  whose  teeth  are  of  the 
same  pitch  as  those  of  the  wheel  is 
fixed  to  the  end  of  an  axis,  and  this 
axis  is  mounted  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
short  travelling  motion  in  the  direction  BC,  This  may  be 
effected  by  supporting  this  end  of  it  either  in  a  swing-fiiime 
moving  upon  a  center  as  at  D,  or  in  a  sliding  piece,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  train  with  which  it  is  connected.  A  short  pivot 
projects  from  the  center  of  the  pinion,  and  this  rests  in  and  is 
guided  by  a  groove  BSftbhk  which  is  cut  in  the  surface  of  the 
disc,  and  made  concentric  to  the  pitch  circles  of  the  inner  and 
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outer  rings  of  teeth,  and  at  a  normal  distance  from  tlicm  equal  to 
the  pitch  radius  of  tbe  pinion. 

Now  when  the  pinion  revolves  it  will,  if  it  be  on  the  outside, 
as  in  the  figure,  act  upon  the  spur-teeth  and  turn  the  wheel  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  its  own  ;  but  when  the  interrupted  por- 
tion _/"  of  the  teeth  is  thus  brought  to  the  pinion,  the  groove  will 
guide  the  pinion  from  the  outaide  to  the  inside,  and  thus  bring  its 
teeth  into  action  with  the  annular  teeth.  The  wheel  will  now 
receive  nioUou  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  pinion,  and 
this  will  continue  until  the  gap^"  is  again  brought  to  the  pinion, 
when  the  hitter  will  be  carried  outwards,  and  the  motion  again 
reversed. 

The  velocity  ratio  in  eitlier  direction  will  remain  constant,  but 
the  ratio  when  the  piuion  is  inside  will  differ  slightly  from  the 
ratio  when  it  is  outside,  for  the  pitch  radius  of  the  annular  teeth 
is  necessarily  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  spur-teeth.  How- 
ever, the  change  of  direction  is  not  instantaneous,  for  the  form  of 
the  griMive  s//,  which  connects  the  inner  and  outer  grooves,  is  a 
semirarcle,  and  when  the  axis  of  the  pinion  reaches  s  the  velocity 
of  the  mangle-wheel  begins  to  diminish  gradually  till  it  is  brought 
to  rest  at/,  and  is  ^lun  gradually  set  in  motion  from _/" to  /,  when 
tbe  constant  ratio  begins ;  and  this  retardation  will  be  increased 
by  increasing  the  difference  between  the  inner  and  outer  pitch 
circles, 

107.  The  teeth   of  a  mangle-wheel  are,  ^'S-  "S. 
however,  moat  commonly   formed   by  pins 
projecting  from  the  face  of  the  disc,  as  in 
fig.  73. 

In  this  manner  the  inner  and  outer  pitch- 
circles  coincide,  and  therefore  the  velocity 
ratio  is  the  same  within  and  without ;  also 
the  «pace  through  which  the  pinion  moves 
in  shifting  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  is 
reduced. 

108.  This  apace  may  be  still  further  diminished  by  arranging 
the  teeth  as  in  fig.  74.  that  is,  by  placing  the  spur-wheel  witliin 
the  annular  wheel ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  difference  of  the 
two  ratios  is  increased. 

109.  If  it  be  required  that  the  velocity  ratio  vary,  then  the 
pitch-lines  of  the  mangle-wheel  must  no  longer  be  concentric 
Thus  in  fig.  75,  the  groove  kl  is  directed  to  the  center  of  the 
mangle-wheel,  and  therefore  the  pinion  will  proceed  in  this  por- 
tion of  it«  patii  without  giving  any  motion  to  the  wheel ;  and  in 
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the  other  lines  of  teeth  the  pitch  radius  varies,  and  therefore  the 
angular  velocity  ratio  will  vary.* 

The  mangle-wheel  under  all  its  forms  is  a  very  practical  and 
effective  contrivance.     It  derives  its  name  from  the  first  madunc 
Fig.  75. 


to  which  it  was  applied,  but  has  since  been  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  mechanism. 

110.  In  figs.  72,  74,  and  75,  the  curves  of  the  teeth  m 
readily  obtained  by  employing  the  same  describing  circle  for  the 
whole  of  them  (Art.  90).  But  when  the  form  fig.  73  is  adopted, 
the  shape  of  the  teetli  requires  some  consideration. 

Every  tooth  bf  such  a  mangle-wheel  may  be  ccmsidered  at 
formed  of  two  ordinai-y  teeth  set  back  to  back,  the  pitch-line 
passing  through  the  middle.  The  outer  half,  therefore,  appro- 
priated to  the  action  of  the  pinion  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel, 
resembles  that  portion  of  an  ordinary  spur-wheel  tooth  that  Iie« 
beyond  its  pitch-line,  and  the  inner  half  which  receives  the  inside 
action  of  the  pinion  resembles  the  half  of  an  annular  wheel  tooth 
that  lies  within  the  pitch-circle.  But  the  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  is,  that  in  both  positions  the  action  of  the  driving 
pinion  must  be  confined  to  the  approach  of  its  teeth  to  the  line  rf 
centers,  and  cunseijuently  these  teeth  must  lie  wholly  within  their 
pitch-line. 

To  obtain  the  forms  of  the  teeth  therefore  take  any  convenient 
describing  circle,  and  employ  it  to  describe  the  teeth  of  the 
pinion  by  rolling  within  its  pitch-circle,  and  to  describe  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel  by  rolling  within  and  without  its  pitch-circle,  and 
the  pinion  will  (Art,  HO)  then  work  truly  with  tlie  teeth  of  the 
wheel  in  both  positions.  The  tooth  at  each  extremity  of  the 
series  must  be  a  circular  one,  whose  center  lies  on  the  pitch-line 
and  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  half  the  pitch. 

*  A,  maugle-wlieel  of  Ihia  kiad  l9  imploj'ed  in  ^mitb'e  Belf^ctuig  mule. 
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111.  If  the  reciprocating  piece  move  in  a  right  line,  as  it  very 
often  doea,  then  the  mangle-wheel  is  transformed  into  &  mmigle- 
r<ick,  fig.  76,  and  its  teeth  may  „, 

he  simply  made  cylindrical  pins, 

which  those  of  the  mangle-wheel 

tlo  not  admit  of  on  correct  pvin 

ciple.     lib  ia  the  aliding  piece, 

and  A  the  driving  pinion,  w' 

axis    must    have    the    power    of 

shifting  from  A  ta  a  through  a  space  equal  to  its  own  diameter, 

to  allow  of  the  change  from   one  side  of  the  rack  to  the  other 

at  each  extremity  of  the  motion.     The  teeth  of  the  mangle-rack 

may   receive   any  of  the   forms    which    are   given   to   common 

rack-teeth,  if  the  arrangement  be  derived  from  either  fig.  72  or 

fig.  74. 

112.  But  the  mangle-rack  admits  of  an  arrangement  by  which 
tlie  shifting  motion  of  the  driving  pinion,  which  is  often  incon- 
venient, may  be  dispensed  with. 

Bb,  fig.    77,   is   the  piece   which   receives   the   reciprocating 

motion,  and   which   may  be  either   guided   between  rollers,  as 

•  hown,  or  in  any  other  usual 

.      ,        ,-    ■  -    -  r;,  f7 

way ;  A  the  anvmg  pmion, 

uhose  axis  of  motion  is  fixed ; 

the  mangle-rack  Cc  \a  formed 

upon  a  separate  plate,  and  in 

this  example  has   the   teeth 

upon  the  inside  of  the  pro- 

I  jecting  ridge  which  borders  it, 

i  the  guide-groove  formed 

"  a  the  ring  of  teeth,  similar  to  fig.  74. 

8  rack  is  connected  with  the  piece  Bb  in  such  a  manner  as 

o  allow  of  a  short  transverse  motion  with  respect  to  that  piece, 

I  by  which  the  pinion,  when  it  arrives  at  either  end  of  the  course, 

IS  enabled  by  shifting  the  rack  to  follow  the  course  of  the  guide- 

d    thus    to    reverse    the    motion    by  acting  upon   the 

wite  row  of  teeth. 

!he  best  mode  of  connecting  the  rack  and  its  sliding  piece  is 

t  represented  in  the  figure,  and  is  the  same  which  is  adopted 

well-known   cylinder  printing-engines   of  Mr.   Cowper. 

uide-rods  KC,  kc  are  jointed  at  one  end  K,  h  to  the  re- 

l  piece  Db,  and  at  the  other  end  C,  c  to  the  shifting- 

;  these  rods  are  moreover  connected  by  a  rod  Mm  which  is 

1  to  each  mid-wny  between  their  extremities,  so  that  the 
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uiigular  motion  of  these  guide-rods  round  their  centers  A',  A  will 
be  the  same;  and  as  the  augular  motion  ia  small,  and  the  nxb 
nearly  parallel  to  the  path  of  the  slide,  their  extremitiea  C,t. 
may  be  supposed  to  move  perpendicularly  to  that  path,  and  con- 
sequently the  rack  which  is  jointed  to  thoae  extremities  will  aW 
move  ujwn  Bb  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  path,  which  ii 
the  thing  required,  and  admits  of  no  other  motion  with  respect 
to  Bb. 

The  earliest  ehifliiig  rack  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  De  Cans,'  in  whieh  the  rack  is  moved  from  one  side 
llie  other  at  each  end  of  its  trip  by  a  pair  of  cam-plates,  turned  hf 
the  same  pinion  which  drives  the  rack. 

113.  In  the  works  of  the  early  mechanists  a  variety  of  con- 
trivances for  reversing  motion  are  to  be  found,  in  which  the  teeth 
of  a  drivii^  wheel  or  jiiuion  are  made  to  quit  one  set  of  teeth  and 
engage  themselves  abruptly  with  another  set,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately: the  two  set«  being  so  disposed  npon  the  reciprocating 
follower  as  to  produce  motion  respectively  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tions in  it. 

For  example,  Aa,  fig,    78,  is   an   axis   which   revolves  oon- 
tinually  ia  jjie  same  direction,  B/i  an  axis  to  which  is  to  be  com- 
municated a  few  rotations  to  right  and  left  alter 
nately. 

This  axis  carries  two  pinions,  B  and  b,  tai 
the   first   axis   has   a   crown    wheel    at 
tremity,  of  which  the  teeth  extend  only 
hair  its  circumference,  as  from  tn  to  n. 

Ill  the  figure  the  crown-wheel  is  sup[ 
revolve  in  the  direction  from  n  towarrls 
its  teeth  will  accordingly  act  u|Kin  those 
and  cause  the  shaft  Bb  to  revolve.      When  the  last  tooth  ! 
quitted  b  this  rotation  will  cease,  but  at  that  moment  the 
tooth  m  of  the  series  will  begin  to  act  upon  the  lower  pii 
and  tuni  it  in   the  op]>ositc  direction.     This  contrivance 
manifestly  faulty  tor  two   reasons,  namely,  the   shock 
change  of  motion  and  the  danger  of  the  first  teeth  that 
together   becoming   entangled  (Art.  8T),  that  I  should 
have  thought  it  worth  describing,  were  it  not  for  the  nu 
similar  forms  that  present   themselves   in  the   early  history  t 
machinery,  more   especially  in   the  work   of  Hamelli, 

*  Ue  Cans,  La  Rauons  del  Forea  motivimirt,   1613,      L.  1.  probg.  i 
Copiodiu  BocUct'a  Tlieatrum-lSachinaTvin.  1663.  pi.  94. 


r,s.  79. 
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Pprinciple  is  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  applied 
lot  only  to  wheels  but  also  to  racks.* 

114.  Fig.  79  is  an  application  of  the  same  principle  to  a 
iouble  rack.t  which  deserves  attention  on  account  of  the  pro- 
ision  which  is  made  to  diminish  the  shock,  and  ensure  the  first 
ngagement  of  each  set  of  teeth. 

Aa  IB  the  frame  to  which  the  reciprocating  motion  is  to  be 
iven,  li  the  driving  pinion;  this  is  made  in  tlie  form  of  a 
intern,  nnd  the  teeth  confined  to  about 
quarter  of  its  circumference. 
These  teeth  act  alteraatelj'  upon  racks 
ixed  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  frame, 
nd  thus  the  frame  receives  a  back  and 
i)Tward  motion  from  the  continued  ro- 
aticD  of  the  pinion.  In  the  figure  the 
limon  revolving  in  the  direction  of  the 
urrow  is  fihonn  at  the  moment  of  quitting  the  lower  rack  to  begin 
ts  action  upon  the  upper;  the  tooth  of  each  rack  which  receives 
he  first  action  of  the  pinion  is  made  longer  than  the  others,  and 
itraight-sided,  and  is  bo  arranged  that  the  action  of  the  first  stave 
ipon  it  shall  be  oblique,  by  which  the  shock  is  diminished,  while 
A  the  same  time  the  stave  sliding  down  the  long  side  is  safely 
Ninducted  into  the  first  apace,  and  thus  the  proper  action  of  the 
teeth  and  staves  secured. 

115.  If  the  driver  he  a  wheel  J,  fig.  80,  and  the  follower  an 
"■H!  BC  rotating  round  a  center  B,  and  having  a  wheel  of  an 

_'iilar  form  D  turning  round  a  pin  at  its 
I'Tiiity  C;  its  teeth  being  kept  in  constant  ^'S-  80- 

"-n  with  those  of  A  by  means  of  a  guide- 
■  I   fixed  to  one  or  both  of  the  lateral  faces    ,  — d"T7^ 
-liaped  to  its  pitch  curves.     These  plates    '^■^{^/^^^y 
-t  rest  upon  a  pair  of  circular  plates  simi-      ^^"^ 
y  adapted  to  the  pinion  A  and  thus  keep 
iceth  of  the  wheels  in  proper  working  distance,  then  the  ro- 
j'ln  of -■!  will  produce  a  reciprocating  motion  in  the  arm  BC, 
lit  law  of  which  will  vary  according  to  the  figure  of  the  wheel. 

'  Vide  SxracK,  i.  ii.  iii.  it.  et  paeaiin.     Da  CauB,  pr.  iii.  and  it.    Badder,  lOS^HO 
■jpifd  from  Ramalli.    BesBODi,  ThtelTum  Itutra/iuHforKia,  166B.  pi.  34. 
l  ram  Bockler,  7S*ifrtini  Machinarum,  No.  71, 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ELEMENTARY   COMBINA  TIONS. 

DiTisiox  B.     COMMUNICATION   OF   MOTION   BY   SLIDING   CONU 

CLASS   A.      DIRECTIONAL   RELATION   AXD   VELOCITY  | 
RATIO   CONSTANT. 

116.  The  axes  of  the  pieces  in  contact,  as  in  An.  31  t 
being  supposed  parnllel,  it  hns  been  shown  that  in  sliding  c 
the  angular  velocities  are  at  each  instant  in  the  inverse  rat| 
the  Begmenta  into  which  the  normal  of  the  curves  at  the  p 
contact  divides  the  line  of  centers. 

Any  convenient  curve  being  assumed  for  the  edge  of  o 
volving  piece,  if  we  can  assign  such  a  form  of  another  i 
piece  that  the  common  normal  of  the  two  curves  shall  divid| 
line  of  centers  in  a  fixed  point  in  all  positions  of  contact,  thei 
these  curves  preserve  a  constant  angular  velocity  ratio  win 
is  mode  to  move  the  other  by  eliding  contact. 

Before  proceeding  to  general  principles,  I  shall  give  the  a 
ordinary  solutions  of  the  problem,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  si 
as  an  instructive  introduction  to  the  requirements  of  the  quel 
For  convenience  the  first  step  in  any  given  caac  is  to  a 
pitch  circles  in  contact,  capable  of  revolving  about  fixed  c 
and  the  one  driving  the  other  by  the  rolling  contact  of  their  ■ 
in  the  given  velocity  ratio. 

On  the  planes  of  these  circumferences  as  bases  we  ] 
describe  opposite  curves  in  contact,  which  being  fixed  to  tl 
spectivc  circles  bo  as  to  move  each  other  by  the  sliding  conta 
their  edges,  will  exactly  replace  the  rolling  contact  action  b' 
pitch  circles. 

117.  First  solution.  Jig,  81. — Let  A,  B,  be  the  cents 
motion,  AB  the  line  of  centers  divided  as  usual  in  Ti  i 
inverse  proportion  of  the  angular  velocities ;  describe  thro 
the  respective  pitch  circles,  and  let  abc  be  a  portion  of  a 
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fcoee  base  is  the  pitch  circle  a  T,  and  whose  describing  circle 

►  same  diameter  as  the  pitch  circle  7"^  and  let  i  be  a  pin 

fiamcter  is  exceedingly  small, 
It  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
matical  line.  Then  if  the  curve 
;  cut  out  of  a  thin  plate,  and 
I  to  turn  round  the  center  A, 
he  pin  i>  carried  by  a  piece 
le  of  turning  round  the  center 
B  motion  communicated  from 
Ige  to  the  pin  will  fulfil  the 
ed  conditions.  For  at  the  be- 
^  of  the  motion  let  Te  be  the 
in  of  the  curve;  therefore,  the 
will  coincide  with  T,  and  if  the 

move  into  any  other  position 
iving  the  pin  to  b,  the  arc  Ta 
i  equal  to  Tb ;  for  71>  is  an  arc  of  the  describing  circle,  and 
ore,  if  it  were  made  to  roll  on  Ta,  the  point  b  would  trace 
cycloidal  arc  coinciding  with  ba,  and  the  point  b  would  coin- 
ith  a.  But  the  arcs  Ta,  Tb  are  also  those  described  by  the 
t«h  circles  respectively,  in  moving  from  T  to  the  second 
m ;  and  since  these  equal  arcs  are  described  in  the  same 
Jie  angular  velocity  ratio  of  the  two  pieces  is  constant,  and 
me  as  if  the  motion  had  been  produced  by  the  rolling  contact 
•pitch  circles,* 

arwise,  by  the  known  property  of  the  epicycloid,  the  normal 
Moint  b  passes  through  the  point  of  contingence  T  of  its 
nig  circle  and  its  base  circle.  But  these  latter  circles  are 
0  pitch  circles  of  the  combination  ;  and  since  the  normal  of 
irve  ab  at  the  point  of  the  contact  is  thus  showu  to  pass 
a  constant  point  T  of  the  line  of  centers,  the  angular 
ratio  of  the  circles  will  be  constant  and  equal  to  the 

Ijatio  of  their  radii,  by  the  last  Article.  — 

teeoiid solution,  Jiff.  82. — A,  B  being,  as  before,  the  centers 
ion,  T  the  point  of  contingence  of  the  pitch  circles.  Let  abc 
arc  of  an  epicycloid  whose  describing  circle  ia  TbB,  of  half 
imeter  of  the  pitch  circle  FTd.  From  the  center  B  draw 
il  line  through  the  describing  point  b,  meeting  the  circle  in 
■n  will  this  line  touch  the  epicycloid  in  b.  Let  motion  be 
micated  by  contact  from  the  curved  edge  abc,  which  re- 

M  propeitiM  of  )^bid»l  curvps,  vide  Peacock's  Examplri,  p.  180  ;  Yoong's 
'  ii.  p.  fiSS  ;  De  la  Hire,  S«f  la  fyicyduida,  &c. 
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volves  round  A,  to  the  radial  line  Bbd  whicli  revolves  rnund  II: 
iiid  let  the  beginning  of  the  motion  be  reckoned  from  the  pofi- 
tion  in  which  a  coincides  with  T,  and,  therefore,  d  with  a,  la 
moving  to  any  other  position  of  contact  aOc,  Bbd;  Ta,  Td,  will 
be  the  arcs  Bimultaneously  described  by  the  two  pitch  circle?. 
INow  TBb  is  an  angle  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle  TbB, 
and  TBd  an  angle  at  the  center  of  the  circle  TdF;  tberefyri' 
Tb  measures  an  angle  double  of  Td.  Also  the  radius  of  Tb'\i 
lialf  that  of  Td;  therefore  the  arc  Tb=  Td.  Again,  'FbB  Is  ihc 
describing  circle  of  the  epicycloid  ahr,  and  Ta  its  base;  .•.Tb= 
Ta :  whence  Td=  Ta,  that  is,  the  area  of  the  pitch  circlei 
described  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  are  equal,  and  coue- 
T.e.  82. 


quently  the  angular  velocity  ratio  constant,  and  the  same  as  wouW 
be  obtained  by  the  rolling  contact  of  the  pitch  circles. 

Otherwise ;  as  before,  the  normal  of  contact  at  b  passes  through 
the  constant  point  T  of  the  line  of  centers,  and  therefore  divides 
it  into  a  pair  of  constant  segments;  whence  by  Art.  116,  the 
angular  velocity  ratio  is  constant. 

Cor.  The  point  of  contact  b,  between  the  curve  ac  and  the 
radial  line  Bd,  le  always  situated  in  the  circle  TbB,  described 
through  T,  with  a  diameter  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle 
of  the  radial  line,  and  having  tta  center  upon  the  line  of  centers. 
This  circle  is  therefore  the  It/cus  nj  contact. 
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^9.  Third  tolutiou,  Jiij.  83. — A  and  B  being,  as  before,  the 
Centers  of  motion,  T  the  point  of  contingence  of  the  pitch  circles. 
Let  a  describing  circle  Tl/k  be  taken  of  any  diameter,  and  with  it 
lescribe  an  epicycloid  TC  by  rolling  on  the  outside  of  the  pitch 
nrcte  Tm,  and  an  hypocycloid  TF  by  rolling  on  the  inside  of  the 
pitch  circle  Tn.  Let  these  curves  be  cut  out  and  made  to  revolve 
a  contact,  round  their  respective  centers  of  motion  A  and  B, 
jntil  they  come  into  a  new  position  where  abc  is  the  epicycloid 
ind  ei/'the  hypocycloid.  By  the  known  properties  of  the  curves 
iLey  will  have  their  common  point  h  in  the  circumference  of  the 
describing  circle  Tb,  when  its  center  O  is  on  the  line  of  centers, 
iuid  they  will  also  have  a  common  tangeut  there.  As  before,  the 
circle  Thk  is  the  locus  of  contact. 

Alao,  if  the  describing  circle  Tbk  were  to  roll  upon  Te  from  'tis 
[iresent  position,  it  would  describe  the  curve  be  with  the  point  A, 
and  this  point  would  come  to  e;  therefore  the  arc  Ti.is  equal  to 
tlie  arc  Te,  and  similarly,  the  arc  Tb  is  equal  to  the  arc  Ta ; 
.-.  Tt  —  Ta.  But  these  are  the  arcs  respectively  described  by  the 
two  pitch  circles  in  moving  from  the  first  position  to  the  second ; 
Iherefore,  as  before,  the  angular  velocity  ratio  is  constant  and 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  roUiog  contact  of 
ilie  pitch  circles. 

Otherwise ;   as  before,  the  constancy  of  the  angular  velocity 

"jtio  may  be  shown  from  the  known  property  of  the  curves  by 

"liich  the  normal  from  the  point  b  passes  through  T. 

This  third  solution  includes  the  two  former  ones,  for  it  is  known 

it  if  the  diameter  of  the  describing  circle  of  an  hypocycloid  be 

I  le  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  base,  the  hypocycloid  becomes  a 

'iifrhtline  coinciding  with  a  diameter  of  the  latter;  and  thus  the 

1 '.Hid  solution  is  obtained.     Also,  if  the  describing  circle  of  the 

li>tHjcycloid  equal  the  circle  of  the  base,  the  hypocycloid  is  reduced 

loapoint  in  its  circumference, and  thus  the  first  solution  is  obtained.* 

120.  Fourth  golution, — Let  A,  B  be  the  centers  of  motion,  T 

*  Til*  tliird  Bolnlion,  liko  the  olbfra,  is  given  by  Camus  in  his  well-known  Emmy 
••  til  TMk  of  »"*«/»,  in  1752,  and  copied  by  ri^rguson  io  hia  J^larrs,  which 
■B>  r(pnnU>d  b;  Sir  David  Browslor  in  ISUS,  and  introduced  into  Lis  Edmburgh 
Cydap^ia,  vuL  xiii.  p.  572. 

But  cha  enunciatioD  of  it«  application  (o  the  formation  of  a  set  of  wheels  '  ony  tve 
<''**'>{  »il/ iDurit&^fier,' wu  for  Iho  (inti  time  liiid  down  h^  myulf  in  the  paper 
't'  Tittk  of  Whai*  in  the  lecond  yoloma  of  the  Trantactiooa  of  the  iHttilaUen  nf 
■  h^ngiiurrt.     This  ennndalion  will  be  found  beloir.  Art.  tfiB, 

. '.  viu  soon  sfUr  elnimed  for  Sir  David  Brewnter  in  the  Enginrer  and  ManAinuU 
-— oj^oNi,  Qliugov.  aefood  edition,  p.  109,  but  ae  do  reference  wnii  made  to  the  work 
u  vfaicJ)  th«t  corolLir;  vis  publisheil  by  that  dtstingoiRhed  philoaophor  I  ceierra  my 
iBuit  itf  ihii  ujierlion  until  J  am  favoured  witJi  a  reference  to  the  work  in  question. 
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the  (Kiint  ut'  con  tinge  nee  of  the  pitch  circles.  Through  T  ilran 
DTE  iDclineil  at  any  angle  to  the  line  of  centera,  from  A  and  B 
drop  perpendiculars  AD,  BE  upon  D  TE,  and  with  radii  AD.  BE 
and  centers  A  and  B  describe  the  circles  to  which  DE  will  be  a 

cnrnmon  tangent.     Alao  we  have  ,,  j=   -,.,  hy  similar  triangles 

TAD,  TBE. 

Through  the  point  T  describe  an  involute  KTH  of  the  circle 
DU,  and  an  involute  FTG  of  the  circle  FE.     If  these  involute? 
Fie.  H*.  ^^  made  to  turn  round  the  centei-^ 

A  and  B  respectively,  and  to  remain 
in  contact,  the  peviraetral  velocitie* 
of  the  pitch  circles  will  be  equal. 

For,  let  ft^A,/?(/be  hpw  posiiim - 
of  the  involutes,  the  jmint  of  con!:i' 
t  will  be  always  in  the  line  Li- 
which  18  the  locus  of  contact,  ami 
Hk,  Ff  are  the  arcs  respeelivcli 
described  by  the  base  circles  ol'  ibe 
involutes.  But  llh  =  DH-Dh 
=  DT-Dt  =  Et-ET  =  Ef-EF 
=  Ff.  And  since  these  arcs  are 
equal,  the  periinetral  velocities  "i' 
the  base  circles  are  equal,  and  lln 
angular  velocity  ratio  conetanl. 

But  AD:  BE::  AT:  ST  h 
construction ;  that  is.  the  radii  'il 
the  bases  are  proportional  to  ibe 
radii  of  the  pitch  circles.  WLcnoc 
it  follows  lliat  the  perinietral  velocities  of  the  pitch  circles  are  als' 
equal,  and  the  angular  velocity  ratio  the  same  as  that  which  wavAA 
be  obtained  by  making  their  circumferences  act  upon  each  other  | 
by  rolling  contact.  ' 

Otherwise;  because  the  normal  to  any  point  of  contact  (  of  tBe 
involutes  coincides  with  the  common  tangent  of  their  bases,  thi.*     \ 
normal  is  a  iixcd  line,  and  passes  through  a  fixed  point  T  (S  ^ 
line  of  centers,  which  also  shows,  as  before,  the  constancy  of  Ae 
angular  velocity  ratio. 

■  121.  If  the  distance  of  the  centers  A,  B  be  altered,  butsothit 
the  involutes  may  still  remain  in  contact,  then  it  can  be  shown,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  that  the  velocity  of  the  circumferenca 
of  the  bases  will  be  equal;  and,  therefore,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
angular  motion  of  the  two  curves  will  remain  unaltered.     This  is 
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a  pro|>erly  which  distinguishes  the  involute  from  the  other  curves 
thut  hiive  been  given,  and  is  of  some  practical  importance ;  for 
when  these  curves  are  employed  for  the  teeth  of  wheels,  it  is  not 
only  unnecessary  to  fix  the  centers  of  their  wheels  at  a  precise 
distance,  but  a  derangement  of  the  centers,  from  wearing  or  settle- 
ment iu  the  frame-work,  does  not  impair  the  action  of  the  teeth. 
In  every  other  pair  of  curves  that  have  been  aBsigned,  a  variation 
in  the  distance  destroys  the  equal  ratio  of  the  motion,  by  destroy- 
ing the  principle  of  their  connection. 

122.  For  every  given  pair  of  pitch  circles  an  infinite  number 
of  pairs  of  involutes  may  be  assigned,  that  will  answer  the  con- 
ditions required ;  for  the  iocliuation  of  D  TE  to  the  line  of  centers 
i*  arbitrary,  and  every  change  of  inclination  produces  a  new  pair 
of  bases  and  of  involutes. 

123.  General  solutions. — De  la  Hire  in  his  treatise  '  On  the  Em- 
ployment of  Epicycloids  in  Mechanism '  ( 1 694 ),  stated  (Prop,  VI ) 
ibe  principle  that,  if  the  surfaces  of  two  wheels  be  in  the  same 
plane,  we  may  give  any  convenient  figure  to  the  teeth  of  one  and 
tiie  teeth  of  the  other  will  be  a  form  compounded  of  the  epicycloid 
^d  that  of  the  selected  tooth.  To  construct  this  latter  form  he 
ussumcs  that  the  pilch  circles  instead  of  revolving  in  rolling  con- 
lact  about  two  fixed  centers,  are,  the  one  fixed  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  other  rolled  upon  it,  carrying  with  it  the  tooth,  and 

1  the  next  place  gives  a  geometrical  construction  by  which  the 
Ipven  tooth  can  be  drawn  in  a  sufficient  number  of  successive 
Intions  on  the  plane  of  the  fixed  circle,  and  proceeds  to  draw  a 
rve  which  will  touch  all  these  positions,  and  be,  therefore,  in 
to  language  of  modern  geometry,  the  envelope  of  those  positions. 

e  edge  of  the  required  tooth  be  made 
I  the  form   of  this   envelope,   it   will 
loifeBtly  be  in  contact  with  the  assumed 
ne  point  or  other  when  the  pitch 
9  revolve. 
!^is  process,  but  not  the  method,  is 
esented    in   fig.  85,   which  showi 
pie  piece  of  apparatus   for  lectures, 
rnich  I   constructed   and   published   in 
1837." 

Take  a  pair  of  boards  A  and  B,  whose 
edges  are  formed  into  arcs  of  the  given 
pitch  circles.  Attach  to  one  of  them  the 
tliape  of  the  proposed  tooth  C,  and  to  the  other  a  piece  of  drawing- 

•  \'ide  Traiiencti^is  of  the  Institution  of  Cifil  Enginvn.  vol.  ii.  p.  8B. 


Fig.  85. 


^mmm 
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paper  S,  the  tooth  being  slightly  rniaed  above  the  surface  of  the 
board  to  allow  ihe  paper  to  pass  under  it  Keep  the  circular  edges 
of  the  boards  in  contact,  and  make  them  roll  together. 

Draw  U[ioa  D,  in  a  eutlicient  number  of  Buccesaive  positions, 
the  outlines  of  the  edge  of  C.  A  curve  ef,  which  touches  all  these 
successive  hues,  will  be  the  corresponding  tooth  required  for  B. 
For  by  the  very  mode  in  which  it  haa  beeu  obtained,  it  will,  il' 
cut  out,  touch  C  in  every  position ;  and  therefore,  the  contact  of 
these  two  curves  Cand  e/"will  exactly  replace  the  rolling  action 
of  the  pitch  circles. 

124.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  that  any  curve  being  assumBdr 
for  the  edge  of  one  tooth  of  a  given  pitch  circle,  we  have  to  tn^ 
the  form  of  a  tooth  for  the  other  pitch  circle,  such  that  the  cooM 
mon  normal  of  the  two  curves  in  contact,  shall  in  all  posilioad 
divide  the  line  of  centers  in  the  fixed  point  of  contingence  of  tbu 
two  circles  (vide  Art.  116  above).  J 

The  com])lete  solution  was  first  stated  by  Franijois  JnscpV 
Camus,  in  1733,*  in  the  words  of  the  note  below, t  of  which  the 
translation  follows.  '  If  the  [tinion  is  to  turn  the  wheel  with  a 
uniform  force,  the  curve  of  its  leaf,  and  that  of  the  tooth  of  the 
wheel  must  be  generated  in  the  manner  of  epicycloids  by  one  and 
the  name  deacribing  curoe,  which  must  be  rolled  within  the  circle 
of  the  pinion  to  describe  the  inner  form  of  the  leaf,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle  of  the  wheel  to  describe  the  outer  form  of 
the  tooth.  Similarly,  the  outer  form  of  the  leaf,  and  the  inner 
form  of  the  tooth  which  work  together  must  be  described  by 
rolling  one  and  the  same  describing  curve  outside  the  circle 
the  pinion,  and  inside  the  circle  of  the  wheel.'  He  adds  that 
curve  employed  to  generate  one  part  may  be  the  same  at 
different  one  to  that  employed  to  generate  the  other.  The  p»] 
includes  complete  demonstrations  and  construct  ions  for 
out  his  principle. 

125.  Dr.  Young,  in  his 'Lectures 'tin  1807,  is  the  first  Engl 
writer  who  states  this  principle,  but  without  allusion  of  any  " 

*  I  dioTOVtred  thie  pnper  after  the  publlculioi]  of  tbe  first  edition  of  tbe  p 
work.  This  gen^rsl  principle  is  not  conuinrd  in  tbp  Cotrn  i/r  MafhimaCiquir'tl 
H.  Camui<{t.Ii.  ITS9),  tVom  wbenec  tbo  w«il-known  EDglieli  Camiu  o»  IFJW*  '« 
tranilntM] ;  ytt  the  aboce  pnper  and  th?  Court  appOLT  lo  buvu  been  wiftten  bf  fl 
same  peraoa. 

t  Si  Ton  V8ut  que  le  pignon  tourno  comme  la  roiie  avec  une  force  taujonra  ni 
la  conrbiird  de  I'aile  ACH  et  U  cDurbure  CZ  de  la  deni  doironl  itra  angrnd 
commr  1u  jpicycloideH,  p-jr  nne  iDime  conrbe,  qui  roulrra  aii-dedans  dn  pignon  n 
circonfiirDnco  HB  paur  dixrin  I'uiU,  et  eit^rieurcmeDt  eur  la  circoafjrence  ZB  de  !• 
rofie  [xjor  dfcrire  !a  dent,  &c. 

{  Lecture  ir.  p.  17S. 


1 
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I'l  its  author.  It  is  true  that  in  hia  invaluable  catalogue  under 
the  head  '  Structure  and  Proportion  of  Wheels,'  we  find  '  Camus 
on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels  {A.P.  1733,  p.  117,  H.  81},'  a  reference 
which  led  me  to  the  real  author  of  this  remarkable  theorem,  and 
to  the  source  from  whence  Young  derived  it.  In  the  Cambridge 
'  Philosophical  Transactions'*  (1825),  there  is  an  excellent  papur 
on  the  forms  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  by  Mr.  Airy,  the  present 
astronomer  royal,  which  serves  to  show  the  state  of  that  question 
at  the  time  of  its  compilation,  but  was  certainly  not  written  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  history  of  the  subject,  for  the  only 
name  mentioned  is  that  of  Euler.  The  method  employed  in  the 
paper  is  founded  upon  the  theorem  which  I  have  above  traced  to 
Gamut,  and  the  demonstrations  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  that  writer  and  De  la  Hire,  but  without  reference  to  the 
original  authors. 

I  have  therefore  thought  it  best,  after  having  given  the  above 
historical  account,  to  continue  with  extracts  from  Mr.  Airy'a 
paper,  beginning  with  a  theorem  borrowed  from  De  la  Hire.t  '  /* 
f>  aUpai/»  posuhle  tojind  a  curve,  which,  by  Tcvolving  upon  a  given 
riirve  as  a  base,  nhall,  by  some  describing  point,  in  the  manner  of  a 
trochoid,  generate  a  second  given  curve,  provided  that  the  normals 
from  all  points  of  the  second  curve  meet  the  first.  This  second 
riirce  is  termed  a  "Roulette  "  }  by  De  la  Hire.' 

To  prove  this,  let  AB  (fig.  86)  be  the  first  cur>-e,  AC  the 
second,  from  the  points  Cand  E,  which  are  very  near,  draw  the 
niirmals  CD,  EF;  if  a  describing  point  ■^_~^  ^^ 

P  be  taken,  and  PQ,  PR,  be  made  re- 
•^peciively  equal  to  CD,  EF,  and  QR 
t'lual  to  DF,  and  this  process  be  cc 
tinned,  a  curve  will  be  formed,  which, 
by  revolving  upon  BA,  will,  by  the 
describing  point  P,  generate  the  curve 
A  C.  For  if  Q  coincide  with  D,  then  R  will  afterwards  coincide 
with  F\  and  so  on  for  all  succeeding  points,  since  QR  —  DF. 
Aiao,  DC=QP,  SiC.  And  the  angles  made  by  these  with  the 
tangents  are  equal,  for  the  cosines  of  these  angles,  drawing  DG, 


QS  perpondicular  to  EF,  PR  i 


FG 


,  RS 


.'^-^andl.'X.   i°    "tich    the 
FD         RQ 

f  Bvmerators  are  the  differences  of  equal  lines,  and  the  denominators 

!  equaL     Hence,  P  rolling  on  AB  will  describe  AC.     And 


.  U.  p.  276.  t  A.P,  1706.  p.  379. 

1  Roulelts  mar  bo  trsualalod  by  noil-traced  mrvt. 


Fig.  87. 
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the  formation  of  the  curve  11 Q  is  always  possible,  because  ff  Q  is 
greater  tlian  RS,  for  FD  is  necessarily  greater  than  FG. 

De  la  Hire  gives  the  following  example.  Suppose  it  were 
required  to  find  the  curve,  which,  revolvinif  on  one  straight  line 
Ali  {fig.  87),  would  generate 
another  straight  line  AP. 
Since  the  angles  made  by 
the  line  PQ  with  the  tan- 
gent must  be  constant,  it 
follfjwa  that  the  curve  would 
Q  -^  be  the  logarithmic  spiral,  P 

being  its  pole.     If  the  straight  lines  AB,  AP  be  parallel,  the 
curve  will  be  a  circle,  and  its  center  the  describing  point. 

126.  The  mode  of  employing  the  method  of  Camus  is  clearly 

shown   by  the  following  diagram  and  demonstration,  extraclcil 

from  Mr.  Airy's  paper  on  the  teeth  of  wheels  already  mentioned 

If  the  tooth   HD  (fig.  88)  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 

an^  curve  on  the  outside  of  the  pitch  circle  HT,  and  if  DK  be 


Fig.  88. 


generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  same 
curve  in  the  same  direction,  in  the  inside 
of  the  pitfh  circle  KT,  then  the  normid 
at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth  will 
pass  through  T.  For,  let  the  generating 
curve  be  brought  into  the  position  Z  3", 
80  as  to  touch  the  circle  HT  at  T,  DT 
will  be  the  normal  of  HD  at  D ;  and 
that  the  teeth  may  be  in  contact,  the 
same  generating  curve  in  the  other  circle 
must  touch  KT  at  T,  in  which  case  it 
will  coincide  with  this ;  D  therefore  will 
be  in  the  surfaces  of  both  of  the  teeth, 
and  Tl>  the  normal  of  both  at  that  jioint ; 
therefore  they  will  touch  at  D,  and  the 
line  of  action  TD  will  pass  through  the  fixed  point  T;  "  which 
being  true  in  every  position,  the  angular  velocity  ratio  will  be 
constant,  and  equal  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  tlie 
rolling  contact  of  the  pitch  circles. 

■  Id  the  inrolutrB,  fig,  34.  page  S8,  the  Beporation  of  the  oin-lcs  of  lbs  b<w«  wmU 
wtra  to  oiizliida  them  fR)m  this  genpral  propoltion.  But,  howaver,  in  liie  inTolalect 
the  normal  £<  is  incUntd  Bt  a  conatant  SDg;l«  to  27.  ADd  Lhcn>rarB  to  Cha  l&ngeutof 
the  pilch  circle  at  T,  and  the  conatnictions  just  given  ahow  that  the  in«)l<ite  e  t  may 
be  generated  by  the  reiolutiou  uf  a  logarithmic  ipinU  ujnn  the  pitch  circle  c  T;  thr 
deucribing  point  being  the  pole  of  the  cpiml.  und  Iho  nnijlp  lietwrrcn  ils  rsdiua  nod  tan* 
geal  the  same  as  the  angle  raiula  bj  Erwith  the  tangent  of  Ibe  ciix-Ie  at  T.    In  iho 
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I".  We  are  now  able  to  solve  the  problem  in  its  moat  general 
form.  Given,  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  to  Ji/id  the  form 
of  thoiie  of  another  that  theij  may  work  together  correctly.  De- 
scribe the  pitch  circles  of  the  required  wheels.  Find  the  curve 
which,  revolving  upon  the  one,  will  describe  the  given  tooth. 
Alakc  the  same  curve  revolve  within  the  other,  and  with  the 
same  describing  point  it  will  generate  the  tooth  required. 

That  these  forms  may  be  applicable  in  practice,  however,  it  is 
necessarj'  that  the  curvature  of  the  convexity  of  one  tooth  ehould 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  concavity  of  the  other,  or  else  that 
both  should  be  convex. 


■  ON   THE   TEETH    OF   WHEELS. 

128.  The  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  wheels 
forma  so  important  and  interesting  a  branch  of  our  subject,  that 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  allot  a  separate  Section  of  this 
Chapter  to  it.  For  the  convenience  of  reference,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  distinguished,  by  nuniberj  the  several  solutions  of  the 
jirnblcm  which  requires  curves  to  be  found  that  will  produce  a 
(■onstaut  velocity  ratio  when  revolving  together  in  sliding  con- 
tact ;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  in  order,  how  these 
solutions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  teetli  of 
wheels. 

To  apply  the  first  siilittioii  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth  of 
leheeU, 

129.  This  solution  shows  that  an  epicycloid  traced  on  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  driver,  by  n  describing  circle  equal  to  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  follower,  will  drive  a  pin  in  the  circumference 
of  the  follower  with  the  same  morion  as  if  the  pitch  circles  rtilled 
logether.  Let  the  pitch  circles  (fig.  89)  be  divided  respectively 
into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  ed,  dg,  yh,  Ike...  fa,  ah,  be,  &c.... 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  teeth  proposed  to  be  given  to 
them ;  let  fine  pins  be  fixed  into  the  follower  at  the  points 
t,  d,  y.  A,  &c..— and  let  a  series  of  epicycloidal  arcs  _/X,  ka,  al,  lb, 
&c....be  traced  with  a  describing  cirele  equal  to  the  pitch  circle 

luntiTBr,  ihe  reToklion  of  tbis  Bpiml  wiUiia  tha  second  pitch  ticcle  i  7"  will  gBUBcate 
ucthtr  inTolnto  1 1,  whith  will  work  corrwily  with  the  first. 
The  partione  of  the  two  involutes  which  lie  rcspoctivclj  within  nnd  withoot  the 

pitcli  drcii>9.  BB  7G,  T'if,  being  Chan  included  in  the  gtn^ra,!  propositinn,  Ihe  reniiinin^ 

ioltiMu  TF,  ETaa  be  in  the  siunB  jnonner  iucladed  in  it. 


mmm. 
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of  the  follower,  and  through  the  points  ^,  «,  6,.. .alternately  to 
right  and  left,  meeting  at  k,  /....  If  motion  be  given  to  the 
driver  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  then  the  curved  face  ak,  will 
press  against  the  pin  d,  and  move  it  in  the  same  direction.  But 
as  the  motion  continues  the 
^'P-  *^-  pin  d  will  slide  upwards  until 

it  reaches  A,  when  this  tooth 
and  pin  will  quit  contact. 
Before  this  happens  the  pin  r 
will  have  reached  the  point/, 
and  the  face  /w  of  the  nest 
tooth  will  have  commencetl  a 
similar  action  upon  the  pin  e, 
which  will  in  like  manner  be 
succeeded  by  the  next  pair; 
and  HO  on  continually, 

130.  But  the  demonstra- 
tion supposes  the  pins  to  be 
mathematical  points  havliu; 
no  sensible  diameter,  which  is 
practically  impossible.  Take 
therefore,  a  sufficient  number 
of  ]>oint8  t,  X,  y,...in  tlie  qn- 
cycloidal  face  of  the  tooth  bl, 
and  with  a  radius  equal  to 
that  which  the  pin  requires  describe  a  series  of  small  arcs,  and 
draw  a  curve  vm  touching  them  all.  Bepeat  tliia  operation  tipon 
every  tooth,  so  as  to  produce  curves  sq,  gp,  rji... respectively 
parallel  to  the  original  epicycloids.  For  example,  let  the  cnrTe 
pq  be  substituted  for  the  epicycloid  ak,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
pin  of  the  given  radius  be  substituted  for  the  point  d.  In  every 
relative  position  of  contact  between  this  new  pin  and  the  curve 
pq  the  epicycloid  ak  will  pass  through  its  center  d.  For  by  the 
mode  of  its  description  the  circle  must  touch  the  curve  pq,  when 
its  center  is  in  any  jKjint  of  the  epicycloid.  Therefore  the  tooth 
w  derived  from  the  epicycloid  will  drive  a  pin  of  any  required 
diameter,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  curve  would 
have  driven  the  mathematical  point.  A  apace  pr  must  also  be 
cut  out  within  the  pitch  circle  of  the  driver  and  between  the 
bases  of  the  teeth,  to  allow  the  pin  to  pass.  But  as  the  sides  of 
this  Bpace  never  touch  the  pin,  the  form  of  it  is  immaterial, 
provided  it  be  made  su^ciently  large  to  ensure  that  there  shall 
be  no  accidental  contact. 
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MSl.  This  solution  is  applicable  to  trundles  or  pin-wlicels  of 
all  kinds  (Art.  59).  In  tlie  figure  it  appears,  that  while  any- 
given  tooth  ka  is  in  contact  with,  and  drives  a  pin  rf,  the  back  kf 
of  this  tooth  will  be  in  contact  with  the  eucceeding  pin  e;  and 
oinsequently,  if  the  motion  of  the  driver  were  reversed,  the  back 
of  the  tooth  would  begin  to  drive  the  tooth  e  without  any  shake 
taking  place,  and  the  wheels  would  work  as  well  in  one  direction 
as  the  other.  This  perfection  is  unattainable  in  practice,  as  the 
smallest  error  in  excess  of  the  figure,  or  position  of  the  tooth,  or 
pin,  would  cause  the  teeth  to  wedge  themselves  fast  between  the 
two  contiguous  pins.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  a  small  space  for 
play  between  the  teeth  and  pins,  and  this  play  is  termed  backlash. 
The  same  principle  and  phrase  applies  to  all  forma  of  teeth  which 
are  capable  of  being  so  arranged  as  to  work  in  both  directions. 

132.  \Vlien  the  pin  is  reduced  to  a  mathematical  point,  the 
contact  of  any  tooth  ah  begins  at  the  moment  its  base  a  has 
reached  the  line  of  centers ;  and  during  the  action  of  the  tooth 
the  point  of  contact  gradually  slides  upwards,  remaining  always 
in  the  pitch  circle  of  the  pin-wheel,  and  at  the  same  time  it  re- 
cedes from  the  line  of  centers  until  the  contact  is  finally  termi- 
nated at  the  point  of  the  tooth  k ;  the  action  being  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  recess  from  the  line  of  centers.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  put-wheel  were  made  to  drioe  the  teeth,  the  reverse 
would  happen  ;  the  contact  would  begin  nt  tlie  top  of  the  teeth. 
and  end  at  their  base,  and  the  action  would  be  confined  to  the 
approach  to  the  line  of  centers. 

Now,  in  practice,  the  friction  which  takes  place  between 
surfaces  whose  points  of  contact  are  approaching  the  line  of 
centers,  is  found  to  be  of  a  much  more  vibratory  and  injurious 
character  than  that  which  happens  while  the  points  of  contact 
are  rereding  from  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  avoid  the  first 
kind  of  contact  as  much  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  the  teeth 
are  always  given  to  the  drivers,  and  the  pins  to  the  followers,  in 
this  kind  of  wheel-work.  For  the  most  part,  the  diameter  of  the 
pin  is  made  equal  to  that  of  the  tooth,  with  an  allowance  for 
play  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  pitch.  The  radius  of  the  pin  will 
be,  therefore,  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  pitch.  When  the 
staTe  has  a  sensible  diameter,  the  first  contact  will  take  place,  as 
before,  when  the  center  of  the  stave  reaches  the  line  of  centers, 
»nd  therefore  at  a  distance  before  that  line  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  stave,  or  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  pitch. 

But,  plainly,  one  tooth  must  not  quit  contact  before  the  suc- 
ceeding tooth  is  engaged;  tlierefore,  when  the  point/ has  reached 
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:  have  iiuilted  t 


the  line  of  centers,  the  tooth  pq  r 

with  the  pin  d ;  and  the  point  <j,  when  contact  ceases,  must 
therefore  be  at  an  angular  distance  from  the  line  of  centers, 
equal  at  least  to  half  the  distance  fa,  or  half  the  pitch  ;  so  that 
in  a  pin-wheel  the  action  that  takes  place  before  coming  to  the 
line  of  centers,  is  less  than  half  that  which  must  take  place  after 
paEeing  it. 

133.  A  rack  may  be  considered  as  a  wheel,  the  radius  cf 
whose  pitch  line  is  infinite  (Art.  62) ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  the 
form  of  its  teeth  may  be  derived  from  tliose  of  spur-wheels  with 
finite  radii,  by  very  simple  considerations. 

The  rack  may  drive  or  follow ;  in  the  first  case  the  pins  will 
be  n;iven  to  the  wheel,  and  in  the  second  case  to  the  rack. 

Now  if  the  rack  drive,  the  tine  To,  fig.  81,  {which  is  an  arc<rfj 
the  pitch  circle  of  the  driver)  will  become  a  rijfht  line  perpMw 
dicular  to  the  line  of  centers,  and  abc  will  become  a  cycloid.        ^B 

Tlie   teeth  of  the  rack,   fig.    90,  must  be  derived  from  the 

cycloid  ka,  by  the  method  already  explained,  of  tracing  a  parallel 

curve  at  a  distAUce  from  it  equal 

^'»-  ""■  to  the  radius  of  the  pin. 

^'^■'■O-^^^X  If,     however,     the    rack     he 

.Q\  driven,  as  in  fig.   91.  then   the 

arc    Tb,  fig.   81,   will  become  a 

right  line,  and  abc  will   become 

the  involute  of  the  pitch  circle 

of  the  driver  T«.      From  whirli 

involute  a  parallel  ciirve  miglu 
be  obtained,  as  before,  for  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  ;  but  this  i.- 
unneccssary,  inasmuch  aa  this  process  would  merely  reproduce 
the  same  involute  in  a  diiFerent  position.  J 

It  follows,  that  to  describe  I 
the  teeth  of  a  wheel  which   1 
is  to  drive  a  pin  rack,  invo- 
lutes of  its  pitch  circle  niui^i 
be  ti'aeed  to  right  anil  ieit 
alternately,  and  at  a  distutoe    J 
from  each  other  rather  greater    I 
than    the   diameter    of   lie    \ 
pins. 
1.34.  In  a  similar  whv  ««  unnnliir  irh'-cl  may  either  tirwe  or 

■''"""!'': 

If  it  drive,  the  pitch  circle  Ta,  tig.  81.  will  become  concavr ; 
jtnd  if  the  radius  of  the  pins  be  small,  the  sides  of  the  teetli  « iil 
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be  hypocycloids,  as  at  pij,  fig.  92,  traced  by  the  rolling  of  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  follower  within  the  pitch  circle  of  the  driver; 
or,  OS  before,  if  the  radius  [-1^  gj 

of  the  pins  be  considerable, 
th«n  the  sides  of  the  teeth 
will  be  drawn  parallel  tn 
the  hypocycloida  at  a  nor- 
mal distance  equal  to  the  ^ 
radius  of  the  pins. 

If  the  annular  wheel  yb^- 
law,  it  will  carry  the  pins, 

and  the  teeth  of  the  driver  will  be  traced  by  rolling  the  maide  of 
the  annular  pitch  circle  upon  the  outside  of  that  of  the  driver, 
making,   as  before,   the   true 
edge  of  the  teeth  equidistant  * 

from  the  epicycloid  so  ob- 
tained, ka,  fig.  93,  by  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  pin. 
-^'  135.  To  fnd  the  »mnlkttt 
^  HUnUter  of  teeth  or  phin  that 
eait  be  employed,  when  the  pins 
have  no  sensible  diameter. 

Let  T,  d,  be  two  successive  pins  in  a  pin-wheel,  Tda  the 
tnoth  of  the  driver,  and  let  the  pin  d  coincide  with  the  point  of 
:he  tooth  Tda,  at  the  moment  the  next  pin  T 
ri-ives  at  the  line  of  centers ;  then  one  tooth  ceases 
, ;  -  action  at  the  moment  the  next  tooth  begins. 

Let  AT=B,  BT=r,  BAd=0,  ABd  =  ^ 

Now,  from  the  nature  of  the  curve  ad.  Ta  which 
i'S  equal  to  the  pitch  must  be  equal  to  Td=r4>; 
and  the  angle  BAd  includes  in  the  position  of  the 
ligiire  half  a  tooth  or  half  the  pitch  ;  ,-.  2flfl=r^. 

If  tlie  pin  d  had  not  quite  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  tooth,  when  7*  arrived  at  the  line  of  centers, 
TAd  would  have  been  less  than  half  the  pitch  angle ;  but  the 
action  of  the  wheels   would  not  be  interrupted,  but  rather  im- 

ived;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  were   TAd  greater  than  hall 

pitch  angle,  one  tooth  would  quit  its  pin  before  the  nest 

Id  begin  contact ;  therefore,  we  may  have   TAd  equal  to,  or 

le  piteh  angle,  but  not  greater  ; 


Fig.  9*. 


T-2R) 


':}' 
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Bd     sin  BAd 


-  r     sin  (tf)  +  0 


"(■-?: 


ill  which  equalinn,  subBtituting  different  values  of  the  ratio 

it  will  appear   whether  the  value  of  6  is  sufficiently  small  i 
answer  the  conditions;  for  example,  let  R=r; 


1 


5=3  sin  0-i  sill'  f; 


nd  5=30°; 


hy  which  it  appears  that  sis  teeth  and  six  pina  will  exactly  fwh 
the  conditions,  and  that  the  pin  will  exactly  reach  the  extreiiii; 
of  ita  tooth  when  the  next  pin  comes  into  action.  Also  au 
number  greater  than  six  may  be  employed,  but  with  less  than  m. 
the  action  will  he  interrupted. 


If  r 


:2fi,  cos  6 


,  and  5=41". 


i3M2'; 

:  the  smallat 


which   corresponds   to   four  teeth  and  a  fractioi 
whole  numbers  are  five  teeth  to  drive  ten  pins. 

136.  In  thii  manner  the  following  set  of  results  were  ohtaiiiei 
A    pinion    of   four    pins    may   be    driven   by  a  wheel  of  inj' 

number  of  teeth  greater  than  about  sixteen,  but  a  pinion  of  thrflf 
pins  cannot  he  driven  even  by  a  rack,  that  is,  by  a  wlieel  of  li 
infinite  number  of  teeth. 

Five  pins  may  be  driven  by  any  number  of  teeth  greater 
about  ten. 

Six  is  the  least  number  that  admits  of  being  employed  in 
case  of  the  number  of  teeth  and  pins  being  equal. 

Five  teeth  will  drive  a  pin-wheel  of  any  number  from 
upwards,  and  four  teeth  require  at  least  twelve  pins;  but 
teeth  will  just  drive  a  pin-rack,  and  conseqiie-ntly  will  not 
with  a  wheel. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  in  this  class  of  wheel-work 
pins  are  always  given  to  the  follower. 

137.  In  the  last  Article  the  pin  was  supposed  to  be  a 
matical  point;  hnt  as  this  is  impracticable,  let  us  examine' 
question,  supposing  the  pin  to  have  a  sensible  radius. 

It  has  been  shown  ( Arf.  129)  that  the  form  of  tooth  for 
stave  is  derived  from  the  epicycloid  ak  (tig.  05),  that  would 
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B  Btave  ia  reduced  to  a  point ;  by  tracing  a  curve  pq  ut  a 

distance  from  it,  equal  to  the  radius  cy  of  the  stave.     Let 

iuch  a   tooth,   then,  if  it   be    quitting   contact  at   the 

jt  the  next  stave  and  tooth  are  i       '        ' 

fthia  next  stave   T  must 
with  the  line  of  centers; 


;  into  action,  the 
Fig.  95. 


Aelinc  Te,  which  joins  the 
!of  the  pin  c  with  the  tan- 
OiBt  T  of  the  pitch  circles, 
jwrmal  to  the  epicycloid  ak, 
iSparily  passes  through  the 
if  contingence  of  the  curve 
I'the  stave :  this  point  g  will 
Wie  extremity  of  the  tooth, 
Br£c(the  pitch  angle  of  the 

¥''=*' 

Stg  (half  the  pitch  angle  of 

ithedwheel)=d; 

f^if,  BT=r,  and  cq,  the  radius  of  tlie  pin 


=  2Re    (1). 


\*Rutcm  =  c,j.^"'-^1"'  : 


Also, 


sin  BAm     Bm 


sin  6 
'  sin  (if)  +  6 


.(*.«) 


_r-(cm)_''-P-  8in(0  +  g) 
I        R+r   ~  R+r 


e  equation  0  may  be  eliminated  by  (1.) 
i  be  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  pin  to  the  pitch, 
I  the  most  convenient  term  in  wliich  to  express  tlie  result; 


'-^Jr  ■■■'-'""■ 


■ting  this  value  of  p,  and  arranging  the  terms,  we  finally 


VI  shouid  be  ac  the  in 


100 
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From  this  equation,  by  substituting  in  each  particular  case  the 
value  of  ^y  and  of  —9  the  necessary  diameter  of  k  will  be  ob* 

tained,  which  will  cause  one  tooth  to  quit  contact  at  the  instant 
the  other  begins.  Should  k  come  out  n^ative,  the  case  is  thus 
shown  to  be  impossible ;  and  if  zero,  then  it  corresponds  to  the 
arrangement  in  which  the  pin  is  a  mathematical  point.  In  prac- 
tice it  would  not  answer  to  arrange  teeth  so  that  one  pair  should 
quit  contact  at  the  instant  the  next  pair  begins  it,  because  the 
least  wearing  or  inaccuracy  would  cause  an  interruption  in  the 
action.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  allow  more  teeth  than  our 
Tables  will  show,  or  to  make  the  stave  of  less  diameter  and  the 
tooth  of  greater. 

TABLE  I. 


Pinion  drives,  and  Staves  are  given  to  the  Wheel 

• 

Value  of 

r 

B 

Diameter  of  Stave 

Number  of  Teeth  in  the  Piiuon 

• 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

3 

•63 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4 

•28 

-f 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

9 

a 
c 

8 

— 

•64 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

"Rack 

•34 

•73 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

•f 

8 

— 

V* 

•58 

6 

— 

— 

•51 

+ 

+ 

+ 

■  + 

-3 

5 
4 

~" 

•46 
•37 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

1 

CO 

3 

— 

— 

•18 

•59 

+ 

+ 

•f 

2 

— 

— 

•37 

•63 

•76 

+ 

1 
1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

•88 

•67 
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Wheel  drives,  and  Staves  are  given  to  the  Pinion 

Value  of 
B 

r 

Diameter  of  Stave 

• 

Number  of  Stares  in  the  Pinion 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

_ 

— . 

_ 

mmm 

0 

•38 

•67 

2 

— 

— 

— 

•20 

•61 

•66 

+ 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

•39 

+ 

+ 

-f 

4 

— 

— 

•01 

•46 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1 

5 
6 

: 

"■" 

•10 
•16 

•50 

+ 
+ 

8 

— 

— 

•22 

■4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

10 
Rack 

— 

— 

•26 
•38 

+ 

1 

+ 
1 

+ 

1 

+ 
+ 

^■"" 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Annular 
Wheel 

8 
6 

— 

•01 
•10 

•49 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

4 

— 

•23 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give 'the  diagram  for  the 
sase  of  annular  wheels,  but  I  have  inserted  the  results  which 
apply  to  them  in  the  table.  They  may  be  obtained  from  the 
formulae,  by  considering  that  R  and  r  lie  on  the  same  side,  instead 
of  opposite,  and  therefore  R  and  r  must  have  opposite  signs ;  also 
the  angle  AmB  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  taken  equal  to  the 
difference,  instead  of  the  sum  of  d  and  ^. 

138.  The  preceding  Tables  show  that  diameter  of  the  stave  or 
pin  in  parts  of  the  pitch  which  allows  one  pair  of  teeth  and  pins 
to  quit  contact  at  the  instant  the  next  pair  begin  it. 

The  impossible  cases  are  marked  — ,  but  when  the  character 
+i8  inserted,  the  necessary  diameter  of  the  stave  is  greater  than 
half  the  pitch,  and  consequently  all  such  cases  may  be  employed 
in  practice. 

139.  Example,  A  wheel  is  required  to  drive  a  pinion  of  one 
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fourth  of  its  diameter ;  to  find  the  least  number  of  teeth  and  pins 

that  can  be  employed. 

This  example  belongs  to  the  second  table;  and  in  the  line 

R        , 
appropriated  to      =4  it  appears  that  if  four  staves  be  given  to 

r 
the  pinion^  and  consequently  sixteen  teeth  to  the  wheel,  tbe 
diameter  of  the  stave  is  reduced  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
pitch ;  but  that  if  the  numbers  5  and  20  be  employed,  the  pin 
may  be  made  nearly  half  the  pitch.  In  practice  it  would  not  be 
safe,  therefore,  to  employ  less  numbers  than  6,  24,  or  7,  28. 


To  apply  the  second  solution  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels. 

140.  The  forms  of  teeth  derived  from  this  solution  are  the 
most  generally  employed  at  present,  they  having  been  found  the 
best  adapted  for  metal  wheels,  whereas  those  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  first  solution  belong  rather  to  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  wooden  mill-work,  although  they  may  still  be  occasionally 
emi)loyed  in  metal  work,  as  pin-wheels. 
Fig»  96  represents  a  pair  of  wheels  whose  teeth  are  derived 
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iroin  the  second  ealution.  A  und  B  are  their  ceatera  of  motion, 
7"  the  point  of  contingence  of  the  pitch  circles  ;  and  as  the  forms 
of  the  teeth  in  each  wheel  are  obtained  from  the  same  principles, 
either  wheel  will  act  as  driver  or  follower.  The  complete  side  of 
each  tooth,  as  cTa,  or  hTff,  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  lies  within  the  pitch  circle,  and  the  other  witliout;  the 
|iortiun  aT or  Tt/  that  lies  without  the  pitch  circle  is  technically 
lermed  the /are  of  the  tooth,  and  that  which  lies  within  as  Th  or 
Te  is  termed  \tsjlank,  which  terms  I  shall  employ. 

With  respect  to  the  portions  Tc,  T(f  of  the  pair  of  teeth  yTh, 
rTa,  7"c  is  a  radial  line  to  A,  and  Tg  an  arc  of  an  epicycloid 
vhnge  describing  circle  is  Tefa,  e()ual  in  diameter  to  the  radius 
TA  of  the  lower  pitch  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  Th  is  a  radial 
W  to  Ji.  and  Ta  an  arc  of  an  epicycloid  whose  describing  circle 
\i  TkB,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  radius  TB  of  the  upper  pitch 
tiitle ;  that  is,  the  flanks  or  portions  of  teeth  in  bolh  wheels  that 
lie  within  their  respective  pitch  circles  are  radial  lines,  and  the 
fucps,  or  tlioae  that  Ue  without,  are  arcs  of  epicycloids  traced  in 
oacli  wheel  with  a  describing  circle  equal  in  diameter  to  the  pitch 
radius  of  the  other  wheel.  By  the  second  solution,  therefore, 
eicli  flank  and  face  will  act  iu  contact  to  i)roduce  a  constant 
angular  velocity  ratio,  but  the  action  of  each  pair  will  be  confined 
Up  it.i  own  side  of  the  line  of  centers. 

As  the  two  sides  of  each  tooth  are  precisely  alike,  and  symmet- 
rical to  a  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  wheel  and  point  of  the 
inoth,  the  wheels  will  turn  each  other  In  either  direction  at 
tikasure.  The  form  of  the  curved  line  nde  which  connects  each 
reoth  with  the  next  is  indifferent,  provided  it  afford  sufficient 
mom  for  the  point  of  the  opposite  tooth ;  for  it  manifestly  never 
wmes  into  contact  action,  since  that  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
portions  of  the  tooth  before  described.  The  curved  part  rde  Is 
termed  the  clearing. 

141.  To  examine  the  action  of  the  teeth,  let  the  lower  wlieel 
of  the  figure  he  the  driver,  and  let  it  revolve  in  the  direction  of 
Ihc  arrow;  thei-efore  the  right  sides  of  its  teeth  will  press  the 
left  sides  of  the  follower's  teeth.  Now,  the  locus  of  contact  is 
the  semicircle  fp.  T  during  the  approach  to  the  line  of  centers,  and 
ihe  semicircle  ThB  during  the  recess.  The  contact,  therefore,  of 
erery  pair  of  teeth  begins  at  the  root  of  the  driver's  tooth,  that 
is.  at  that  point  of  the  flank  which  is  nearest  the  center,  and 
jwoceeds  gradually  outwards  till  it  ceases  at  the  point  of  the 
tooth.  But  in  the  follower  the  contrary  action  takes  place.  The 
contact  begins  at  the  point  of  its  teeth,  and  ends  at  their  root. 
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This   U  evident,  since  the  path  of  the  point  of  contact  is  1 
siniiouB  line  eTk. 

Also,  in  every  pair  of  t«cth  the  extent  of  face  that  comes  IQl 
contact  action  \a  much  greater  than  the  extent  of  flank  1  ' 
which  it  works.  For,  let  T'j  be  a  given  length  of  the  curve  of  a 
tooth  in  the  upper  wheel,  then,  to  find  the  retj-nired  length  of 
flank  in  the  lower  wheel,  describe  with  radtus  Bg  an  arc  of  a 
circle  gm,  intersecting  the  locus  of  contact  Tefm  e ;  therefore  * 
will  he  the  radial  distance  of  the  first  point  of  contact  of  the  flank 
with  9,  and  AT — Ae  the  length  of  flank  through  which  the 
action  is  continued ;  whicli  is  manifestly  leas  tlian  the  face  Tg. 

142.  To  Jfnil  the  smallest  number  of  teeth  that  can  be  empht/e-i 
wlifn  the  teeth  of  the  driver  are  epicycioids  whose  describiyig  cirrh 
is  hiilf  the  pitch  circle  of  the  foUmeer,  and  the  teeth  of  the  folloirer 
radial  lines  having  no  sensible  thickness. 

Radial  teeth  of  this  kind  might  be  formed  by  inserting  ihin 
plates  of  metal  edgewise  into  the  surface  of  a  block,  in  the  same 
way  that  pins  are  when  employed  for  teeth  ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment falls  under  the  second  solution,  as  welt  as  the  last,  altliougli 
the  form  of  the  teeth  appears  ditfereut. 

In  fig.  97,  B  is  the  center  of  the  follower,  A  of  the  driver, 
Tda  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  latter,  ami 
'^'_  Bdm'  the  radial  tooth  of  the  foUowci. 

with  which  the  face  ad  has  been  in  cm 
tact  during  its  motion  from  T  to  a. 

The  semicircle  TdB  described  upi; 
the  radius  TB  is  the  locus  of  contad 
let  the  apex  d  of  the  toolh  ad  be  quitlinj: 
contact  at  the  same  moment  that  tk 
succeeding  tnoth  begins  it;  tJierefore  i' 
will  lie  in  the  semicircle  Tdb,  and  the 
base  of  the  succeeding  tooth  coincide 
with  T. 

Join  bd,  then  comparing  this  fipire 
with  fig.  94,  Art.  135,  it  will  appear  di:il 
in  fig.  97,  if  b  were  the  center  of  a  pin-wheel,  and  d  the  pin 
acting  with  the  tooth  ad,  Tbd  would  be  the  pitch  angle  thai 
would  cause  the  tooth  ad  to  quit  contact  with  the  pin  at  tin; 
moment  the  next  began  it ;  but  TBd  is  the  similar  pitch  luigle  in 
the  case  of  radial  teeth,  and  TBd=\Tbd. 

The  least  number  of  radii,  therefore,  that  mill  work  with  a  given 

*  Tha  line  from  d  to  <n  m  obliterated  iu  llic  vtuaicut.  but  can  raaily  be  eupplini, 
mut  it  U  tha  mcie  prolongstioa  of  BJ. 
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equal  to  ttcice  the  leant  number  of 
the  formula  of 


number  of  epici/cloidal  feeth 
piti*. 

The,EC8ulta  obtaiucJ  upon  thiB  principle,  fr 
Art.  »?are  as  follows, 
A  piaion  of— 

7  ra4ii  iiiay  be  driven  by  a  wheel  of  56  teeth  and  upwards. 

8  „  „  16     „ 

9  -.  „  12     „ 

10  is  the  least  number  when  equal  numbers  of  teeth  and  radii 

are  employed, 
9  teeth  will  drive  a  wheel  of  10  radii  and  upwards. 


B  straight,  and  hare 


Fig,  98. 


4  „  24 

3  teoth  will  drive  a  rack  whose  teeth  s 
DO  sensible  thickness. 

143.  Although  it  appears  from  these  tables  that  a  pinion  of 
tliiee  teeth  will  but  just  drive  a  rack,  and  that  four  is  the  least 
thit  can  be  employed  to  drive  a  wheel,  supposing  the  radii  to  be 
Tery  narrow,  yet  two  teeth  may  be  made  to  answer  this  purpose 
>ery  practically  by  fixing  them  in  two  planes,  as  in  fig.  98, 

B  represents  a  disk  to  which  teeth  c,  c,  c,  ...  d,  d,  ...  are  fixed 
»lternately  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the  sides  or  rather  flanks 
cf  these  teeth  are  straight,  and  radiate 
ia  direction  from  the  center  of  B;  and 
iJie  extreme  diameter  of  B  measured 
from  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
!eeth  ia  equal  to  that  of  its  pitch  circle, 
Tbedriver  is  formed  of  a  pair  of  double  , 
epicycloids,  of  which  .^  is  in  the  plane  ' 
"f  Ihe  upper  teeth  c,  c,  c,  ...  and  a  in  , 
the  plane  of  the  lower  teeth  d,  d.... 
Tlie  deaeribing  circle  of  these  epicy- 
i^loida  is  of  course  equal  to  half  the 
|iitch  circle  of  the  follower.  The  ac- 
CioD  tX  this  combination  is  very  smooth. 

A  ]union  of  one   tooth    communi- 

"sg   a   constant    angular   velocity 

between  parallel  axes  appears  absolutely  impossible. 

The  endless  screw  is  equivalent,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  t 

gle  tooth. 
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144.    To  show  the  geometrical  rondttiimg  that  limit  the  ernph 
ment  of  low-numbeyed  pinions,  when  tlut  teeth  are  formed  in  ihi 
usual  manner,  as  in  Jiff.  96. 

The  usual  general  construction  a?id  letters  being  made,  fig.  99. 
Let  TBd  be  the  angle  through  which  it  is  desired  that  the  contact 
Yia.  00,  of  the  tooth  ad  should  con- 

tinue after  passing  the  line 
of  centers.  Therefore,  H6 
the  contact  is  now  ended,  the 
[joint  of  contact  will  be  at 
the  extremity  d  of  the  tooth. 
Join  Td,  which  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  radius  Ddm. 
Join  Ad.  Then,  since  a  was 
in  cf)ntact  with  m  at  the  line 
"■  of  centers,  the  arc  Ta=  Tm, 
and  19  given,  being  that  pro- 
portion of  the  pitch  through 
which  the  contact  of  the 
teeth  is  required  to  continue. 
Also  □/  is  half  the  tooth,  if 
the  tooth  be  pointed,  or  else, 
if  it  be  blunted  by  a  certain 
quantity,  then  af'\s  half  the 
tooth  diminished  by  that  quantity  and  in  either  case  is  given. 
Now  ka  is  equal  to  the  pitch,  and  must  contain  one  t^oth,  and 
the  space  between ;  and  since  af  cannot  be  greater  than  half  > 
tooth,  and  may  be  less,  therefore  hf  must  contain  at  least  half  a 
tooth  and  a  space,  always  supposing  the  tooth  and  space  to  be 
equal.  Now  for  every  given  wheel  BTm,  and  value  of  TBd,x 
value  of  TA  may  be  assigned  that  will  make  kf  exactly  equal 
to  a  space  and  a  half  tooth,  and  in  that  case  the  tootli  will  be 
pointed. 

If  a  greater  value  TA^  be  taken,  the  point /"will  fall  nearer  In 
II,  and  of  will  become  less  than  half  a  tooth ;  so  that  the  tooth 
may  be  blunted :  but  if  a  less  value  TA,^  be  taken,  then  the  point 
/  will  fall  nearer  to  T,  and  kf  will  become  too  small  to  contain  tie 
s])ace  and  remaining  half  tooth.  If  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  radius 
TA^,  were  set  out,  it  would  be  found  that  the  epieycloidal  arcs  oQ 
the  two  aides  of  df  would  intersect  between  d  and  f,  and  thus 
make  the  tooth  too  short  to  continue  its  action  through  the  re- 
quired arc  Ta. 

het  ,^and  «  be  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  a  pair  of  wheels  whose 
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teeth  are  of  the  kind  described,  and  wliose  action  after  passing 
the  line  of  centers  is  given  ;  it  appears  then  tliat  for  every  value 
of  iV  a  value  of  n  may  be  assigned,  a  less  number  than  which  will 
make  the  action  of  the  teeth  impossible ;  and  it  is  of  some  practical 
importance  to  determine  these  limiting  values  of  ;i  in  every  case, 
that  we  may  avoid  setting  out  impossible  pairs  of  numbers  in 
wheel- work. 

145.  A  formula  may  be  investigated  thus ;  produce  rfT  towards 
G,  and  from  A  draw  AG  perpendicular  to  and  meeting  it  in  G; 

tan  G  Ad       Gd     AB 


^^  tan { TBd+TAd) ^ AT+  B T 
\&aTBd  AT' 

Now  the  angle  TBd  and  the  radius  £7"  are  given  by  the  con- 
ditions, and  also  the  arc  Ta,  which  is  the  supposed  arc  of  action  ; 
whence  jy is  known; 

.180  TAd='^l, 

But  if  we  attempt  to  extract  the  value  of  ^7"  from  the  above 
eipreeston,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so  involved  as  to  make  a  direct 
tolution  of  the  equation  impossible,  altliough  approximations  may 
be  obtained. 

However,  on  account  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  question, 
I  have  arranged  in  the  following  Tables  the  exact  required  results, 
»liich  I  derived  organically  from  the  diagram  of  fig,  99,  by  con- 
structing it  on  a  large  scale  with  movable  rulers. 

N.  B.  The  case  of  annular  wheels  diHera  from  that  of  spur- 
>iheels  in  this  respect,  that,  with  a  given  pinion  a  small-numbered 
"lieel  works  with  a  greater  angle  of  action  than  a  large-numbered 
"ni',  and  therefore  we  have  to  assign  the  tfreatest  number  that 
"ill  work  with  each  given  pinion.  This  will  easily  appear  if  a 
■iinilar  diagram  to  fig,  99  be  constructed  for  the  case  of  annular 
wheels. 

14(J.  In  these  Tables  I  have  supposed  the  tooth  of  the  wheel 
to  equal  the  space  throughout,  and  have  given  the  whole  of  the 
limiting  cases,  and  under  three  suppositions ;  first,  that  the  arc  of 
action  Ta  shall  he  equal  to  the  pitch,  in  which  case,  if  required, 
(he  teeth  of  the  follower  may  be  cut  down  to  the  pitch  circle,  and 
the  contact  of  the  teeth  thus  confined  to  their  recess  from  the  line 
of  centers ;  for  since  the  action  of  each  pair  of  teeth  continues 
tlirougb  a  space  equal  to  the  pitch,  it  is  clear  that  at  the  nvomewl 
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JTOB  S9FUR-WHKSL8. 

jE  of  the  least  nwnhera  of  Teeth  that  mU  work  with  given  Pinio 

{Thoth^Qpace.y 

Least  Number  of  Teeth 

Number 

of  Teeth  in 

giren  Pinion 

in  Wheel, 

if  Wheel 

if  Pinion 

drires 

driTes 

5 

impossible 

impossible 

Arc  of  action, 

6 
7 
8 
9. 
10 

176 
52 
35 
27 
23 

rack 

Ta- pitch. 

11 

54 

21 

12 

30 

19 

13 

24 

18 

U 

20 

17 

15 

17 

16 

16 

15 

•  •  • 

3 

impossible 

impossible 

Arc  of  action, 

4 
5 

6 

35 
19 
14 

ra=»}  pitch. 

7 

31 

12 

8 

16 

10 

9 

12 

10 

-          — 

10 

10 

10 

2 

*  impossible 

impossible 

Arc  of  action, 

/Ti              Q          *«      1 

3 
4 
5 

36 
15 
13 

70=1  pitch. 

6 

20 

10 

7 

11 

9 

8 

8 

8 

r 
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TABLE  U. 
FoH  Anmtlab  whi 


TiULE  o/fhr  grealeit  nimvAfri  of  Tnth  that  will  work  with  giern  Pirn 
( Ihoti  ~  Space.) 


?!i= pitch. 

Nnmber 
ofTMthin 
pvenKnim 

GwntMt  Number  of  T«(h 
in  Aonular  Wheel, 

if  Wheel 
drifM 

ifKnion 
drirt* 

2 
3 
4 

7 
8 
9 

impoxible 

5 
12 

26 
85 

any  number 

14 
25 
60 

AreofMtion. 

^-i  pitch, 

3 
i 

5 
6 

inpowiblB 

10 

77 
^uy  number 

5 
12 

77 

AroofactioD, 

2 
4 

5 

impoaiibis 

8 

14 
snj  number 

quits  contact  the  next  will  begin.  However,  as  pome 
!  must  be  made  for  errors  of  workmanship,  it  is  better  to 
the  teeth  to  act  a  little  before  they  come  to  the  line  of 
;  or  else,  by  selecting  numbers  removed  from  the  limiting 
hi  the  Table,  to  enable  the  teeth  to  continue  in  action 
^  a  greater  space  than  one  pitch.  This  principle  will  be 
led  more  at  length  presently, 
limiting  nnmliers  under  two  other  suppositions  are  in- 
in  the  Tables,  namely,  that  the  arc  of  action   Ta,  sball 

K[  and  4  of  the  pitch,  and  when  these  are  employed  it  is  of 
aeceBBuy  that  an  arc  of  action,  at  least  equal  to  ^  and  ^ 
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of  the  pitch  respectively,  shall  take  place  between  the  teeth  before 
they  reach  the  line  of  ceutcrs. 

It  appears  that  a  Emaller  pinion  may  be  employed  to  driif 
than  to  follow.  Thus,  when  the  action  begins  at  the  line  of 
centers  the  least  wheel  that  can  drive  a  pinion  of  eleven  is  54, 
but  the  same  pinion  can  drive  a  wheel  of  21  and  upwards;  again, 
nothing  less  than  a  rack  can  drive  a  pinion  often,  but  this  pinion 
can  drive  a  wheel  of  23,  and  upwards.  No  pinion  of  less  than 
ten  leaves  can  be  driven,  but  pinions  as  low  aa  six  may  be  em- 
ployed to  drive  any  number  above  those  in  the  Table.  And, 
lastly,  the  least  pair  of  equal  pinions  that  will  work  together  ij 
sixteen.  These  limits  being  geometrically  exact,  it  ia  better  in 
practice  to  allow  more  teeth  than  the  Table  assigns. 

147.  Other  problems  of  the  same  nature  as  those  alreadv 
given  might  be  suggested ;  as,  for  example,  to  find  the  lea^t 
numbers  that  can  be  employed  when,  without  considering  the 
relative  action  before  and  after  the  line  of  centers,  the  teeth  are 
supposed  to  be  drawn,  as  in  fig,  96,  with  entire  points  both  in 
the  driver  and  follower,  and  the  tooth  equal  the  space ;  on  wLicli 
suppositions  it  would  be  found  that  the  least  possible  number  of 
teeth  in  a  pair  of  equal  wheels  is  ^uc,  that  ^oar  will  just  work 
with  six,  and  three  with  about  twelvf,  and  that  two  will  not  eren 
work  with  a  rack, 

148.  To  adapt  the  second  solution  to  racks. — If  we  suppose 
the  lower  pitch  circle  of  fig.  96  to  become  a  right  line,  we  shall 
obtain  a  rack,  and  the  epicycloidal  faces  ab  of  the  rack  teeth  will 
become  cr/cloids,  because  their  describing  cirele  Bk  T  now  rolb 
upon  a  right  line,  but  the  radial  flanks  AT"  of  the  pinion  will 
remain  unaltered.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  radius  TA  it 
thus  increased  to  an  infinite  magnitude  the  describing  circle  Tft 
coincides  with  the  pitch  circle  whose  center  is  A,  and  they  unite 
in  one  straight  line,  tangent  to  the  upper  pitch  circle  at  Ti 
which  line  is,  as  already  stated,  the  pitch  line  of  the  rack.  But 
the  curved  faces  Ti/,..  of  the  upper  pitch  circle  being  thtti 
described  by  the  rolling  of  a  tangent  upon  its  circumference,  sf* 
involutes  of  the  circle,  and  the  straight  flanks  Tc  of  the  rack- 
teeth  become  parallel  to  each  other  and  perpendicular  to  its  pitd' 

Also,  because  Tf  the  locus  of  contact  now  coincides  with  tfw 
pitch  line  of  the  rack,  therefore  the  action  of  the  faces  of  the  ] 
whccl-teelh  is  confined  to  that  single  point  of  each  rack-tooth 
which  lies  upon  the  pitch  line. 

Fig.   100  represents  a  pinion  and  rack  constructed  upon  ihc 
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rye  principlea,  from  which  it  appears,  that,  suptmsing  the  rack 
to  be  the  driver,  and  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
luGus  of  contact  will  be  the  _. 

right  line  a  T  during  the 
approach  to  the  line  of  cen- 
ters, and  the  semicircle  Th 
during  the  recess  from  that 
line.  If  the  pinion  drive, 
then  the  contact  will  take 
place  in  the  semicircle  on 
approaching  the  line  of  cen- 
ters, and  in  the  pitch  line  on  receding  from  it.  But  as  there  is 
a  great  disadvantage  in  confining  the  action  and  consequent 
abrasion  to  a  single  point  of  the  teeth,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  methml  of  forming  rack-teeth,  although  most  universally 
adopted,  is  bad.  and  that  the  fonns  derived  from  the  succeeding 
solutions  will  be  found  to  wear  better.  Nevertheless,  this  injurious 
aclion  may  be  abridged  or  destroyed  by  cutting  the  teeth  of  the 
liinion  shorter,  or  reducing  it  tn  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle ; 
but  then  if  the  pinion  drive,  as  it  generally  does,  we  fall  into  the 
(itlier  difficulty  of  confining  its  action  entirely  to  the  approach 
to  the  line  of  centers. 
9'To^nd  the  length  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  formed  according  to  the 

i  seltttion. 
■49.  The  length  of  the  tooth  will  in  all  cases  appear  from  the 

5  out,  according  to  the  rules  already  laid  down  ;  hut  it  is 
more  convenient  to  have  some  general  principles  for  this  purpose. 
It  has  been  ali'Cady  stated,  that  the  (rue  diameteT  or  radius  of  a 
wheel  is  tliat  which  is  measured  from  the  extremities  of  the  teeth, 
in  opposition  to  the  geometrical  diameter,  or  diameter  of  the  pitch 
<irelr.  Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle,  and  E  the  pro- 
jection of  the  tooth  beyond  it,  and  U  the  true  radius;  therefore 
U=li-vE.  Now  this  addition  E  to  the  radius  of  the  pitch 
circle  is  called  by  clockiuakers  ^a  addendum,  which  term  1  shall, 
for  convenience,  employ.  Let  r,  u,  e  be  the  geometrical  radius, 
true  radius,  and  addendum  of  a,  wheel,  working  with  one  of  which 
the  same  quantities  are  respectively  indicated  by  R,  U,  E ; 

.    U    R+E 


jtu  it  is  convenient  to  express  the  addendum  in  terms  of  the 
2-tR\ 


■(=^-^")' 
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u        n  +  27rA'  ^ 

The  practice  of  millwrighta  is  to  employ  a  constant  addendotn 
of  —  X  pitch,  whether  the  wheel  be  a  driver  or  foUower ;  putting, 
therefore,  A'=A  =  .3,  we  have 


iV>2 
n  +  2' 


nearly ; 


that  ia  to  say,  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  a  pair  of 
wheels  of  a  given  number  of  teeth,  add  two  to  eacJi  term  of  tb 
ratio  of  the  numbers.  When  the  pitch  is  expressed  according  lu 
the  method  described  in  Art  74,  where  the  pitch  diameter  of  tlie 
wheel  is  laid  down  from  a  scale  whose  unit  ia  a  tooth,  the  tnii' 
diameter  is  at  once  given  by  adding  two  teeth  to  the  number. 

Watohmakers  assign  a  different  value  to  the    addendum,  ac- 
cording as  the  wheel  in  question  is  a  driver  or  follower.     Variou* 
proportions  are  assigned  by  different  writers.     Our  latest  an'l 
best  English  work*  on  the  subject  gives  the  rule 
U_ N+2-25 . 
«        «+l-5    ' 

of  the  driver,  and  k  of  the  fol- 
36  and  -24,  or  |  and  ^  nearl;  of  i 


where   U  is  the   true  radius 
lower,  and  K,  k  are  equal  to 


the  pitch,     I  shall  proceed  to  investigate  a  principle  for  I 
rules,  but  will  first  state  the  entire  general  proportions  which  a: 
•  Reid'B  Horology,  p.  1 14. 
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at  present  iiaualiy  given  to  the  teeth  of  mill-work,  and  which  may 
W  considered  to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  from  practice. 

l.jO.  In  fig.  101  is  represented  a  portion  of  the  circumference 
fii  a  pair  of  mill-wheels  in  geer,  whose  pitch  lines  are  man,  and 
fw:  the  forms  of  the  teeth  are  those  generally  adopted  in 
practice,  and  the  rules  for  proportioning  them  are  stated  in  fi-ac- 
tions  of  the  pitch,  thus : 

(?(•  =  Depth  to  pitch  line  =  —  pitch. 

<{/■=  Working  Depth      =  A  

rfy  =  AVhole  Depth  =~ 

,  nb  =  Thicknees  of  Tooth  =  ^ 

^^1  /'r=Breadth  of  Space     =— 

It  thus  appears  that  an  allowance  of  ■--  pitch  is  made  to  pre- 
Tent  the  sides  of  tlie  teeth  from  getting  jammed  into  the  apaces, 
and  an   allowance  of--  pitch  to  prevent  the  tops  of  th«  teeth 

fnim  striking  the  bottoms  of  the  spaces.  These  proportions  differ 
'iightly  with  different  workmen  and  different  localities. 

151.  The  necessary  length  of  the  teeth  may  be  assigned  with 
"ifficient  precision  as  follows.     Vide  fig.  99,  p.  106. 
AtP=TA^+T,l^-2TA.  Td.co&AT,i. 
Let  AT=R,  BT=r,  and  the  addendum/f/=£; 
.-.  A<l=Ji  +  i:; 
*»d  let  the  angle   TBd=0.     This  is  the  angle  through  which 
*«  contact  will  be  continued  after  passing  the  line  of  centers, 
^*id  may  he  termed  the  angle  of  receding  action.     Substituting 
"lese  values  in  the  above  expressions,  and  arranging  the  terms, 
'e  obtain 

R        \    ^     R^  J- 

Kxpandiug   this    expression    by   the    binomial   theorem,   and 

utting  for  sin  $  the  series  8—  ,  +&c....  we  m:iy  reject  terms 
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inclutliug  the  fourth  power  of  6,  and  higher  powers,  for  0  k  a 
small  angle  in  all  pra«.'tieAl  cases ;  we  thus  obtain 

R        2/t* 
It  is  convenient  to  express  both  tlie  adileuJum  and  the  arc  ul 
action  in  relation  to  the  pitch. 

Let  Cbe  the  nitch=— ,,-=    — \ 

N         n 

E^E     N 
Let  F  be  the  ratio  of  the  arc  of  action  Tm  ( =  r8)  to  the  pitcli ; 


Subatituting  these  values,  we  have 

f(=-^')  =  '''-'('  +  ir)-      (')■ 

This  is  the  addendum  to  the  driver. 

The  addendum  of  the  follower  ia  obtained  in  the  same  manner, 
by  reversing  the  diagram,  and  considering  tlie  driver  and  foilowci 
to  change  places ;  in  which  case,  the  arc  of  action  Tm  will  hi' 
that  which  takes  place  before  reaching  the  line  of  centers.  Ln 
e  he  the  addendum  to  the  follower,  f  the  ratio  of  the  arc  ul 
action  before  reaching  the  line  of  centers  to  the  pitch,  which  ari' 
may  be  termed  that  of  appronchiiig  action ;  substitute  the?.' 
letters  for  the  cnrrcsponding  ones  in  (1),  and  counterchangc  -V 
lor  H,  and  we  have 

e      p      27I  +  JV         *-    ' 

152.  From  these  expressions  rides  may  be  obtained,  by  wliicli 
the  addendum  can  be  assigned  in  every  case,  br  help  of  a  few 
preliminary  jirinciplea. 

In  the  first  place  (fig.  101),  the  addendum  rf*- is  the  projeciion  of 
the  tooth  beyond  the  pitch  circle,  and  there  must  be  an  extent 
of  tooth  or  flank  rf  within  the  pitch  circle  sutlicicnt  to  receive  llie 
corresponding  projection  of  tlie  tooth  with  which  the  wheel  i- 
acting,  as  well  as  a  small  additional  space  fg  to  prevent  il  ■ 
teeth  of  one  wheel  fioni  striking  the  bottom  of  the  spaces  of  il 


Kfrthei 
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K.«ther ;  the  entire  depth  or  rather  length  of  a  tooth  Is  made  up, 
therefore,  of  the  sum  of  the  addenda  of  the  driver  and  follower, 
added  to  this  allowance  for  clearing,  which  in  piactice  ia  made 

of  the  pitch  and  termed  freedom  ; 

.-.  whole  leiiKth  of  tooth  =  £"+ (^  + 

Ki- 
lt ia  essentially  necessary  that  each  pair  of  teeth  ahould  con- 
tinue in  action  until  the  next  pair  have  come  into  contact, 
llierefore  the  sura  of  the  ares  of  approaching  and  receding  action, 
inuet  be  at  least  equal  to  the  pitch,  that  is,  F+/=l,  But  it  is 
better  that  they  should  continue  in  action  longer  than  this,  in 
order  to  divide  the  working  pressure  between  more  teeth,  as  well 
!i3  to  prevent  the  chance  of  one  tooth  escaping  before  the  next 
hegins.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  proportion  the  addendum 
i-ii  accurately  as  to  give  the  entire  aw  of  action  a  constant  length. 
It  is  merely  required  to  find  a  value  that  will  he  sufficient  in  all 
lascs  to  prevent  the  teeth  from  escaping  too  soon.  Now  the  ex- 
(iression  (1)  shows  at  once  that  the  greatest  addendum  is  re- 
quired for  the  smallest  numbers  of  teeth  when  the  arc  of  action 
a  pven ;  and  hence  a  rule  assigned  for  the  small  numbers  will 
I  «rre  for  all  cases. 
KK  equal  wheels  of  15  work  together  with  an  arc  of  receding 
a  of  f  X  pitch,  the  expression  (1)  will  give  A'='28  for  the 
lary  addendum;  therefore  the  millwrights'  value  (K=-Z) 
fficient  for  all  cases  of  higher  numbers  than  1.5.  IJut  for 
numbers  the  addendum  will  be  greater  and  must  he 
eulated,  For  example,  the  limiting  cases  in  the  Table, 
"page  108)  will  all  be  found  to  require  a  much  greater  addendum, 
vjrving  from  about  '63  to  "5,  in  the  different  examples, 

153.  The  arc  through  which  the  action  of  the  teeth  is  con- 
'iiiiied  is  governed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  addendum;  and  as 
iiie  arc  of  approach  depends  on  the  addendum  of  the  follower, 
■ind  the  arc  of  recess  on  the  addendum  of  the  driver,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  give  these  arcs  any  required  proportion  by  properly 
"Ijiisting  these  addenda. 

.Vow,  considering  merely  that  the  friction  which  takes  place 
leiiire  the  line  of  centers  is  of  a  different  and  more  injurious 
^^^tracter  than  that  which  happens  after  passing  that  line,''^  tt 
^^Bnld  seem  that  the  best  method  would  be  to  exclude  altogether 
^^^^  action  between  the  teeth  until  the  line  of  centers  ia  passed, 
^^H  giving  no  addendum  to  the  follower  whatever;  thereby 
^^B  •   Vidi  Chapter  on  Friction  below. 

^m y 
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making  its  true  dmineter  equal  to  its  geometrical  diameter. 
the  other  haiiH,  it  has  been  shown  (Art.  32),  that  the  quantity 
of  friction  in  both  cases  increases  ra|)i(lly  with  the  distance  of  the 
)K)int  of  contact  from  the  line  of  centers.  If  the  action  be 
entirely  confined  to  one  eide  of  the  line  of  centers,  it  must  be 
continued  to  a  proportionably  greater  distance  from  that  line. 
and  so  the  teeth  at  the  extremity  of  their  action  may  incur 
greater  abrasion  and  friction  than  they  have  lost  by  avoiding 
contact  before  the  line  of  centers. 

The  best  method,  then,  is  to  adjust  the  addenda  bo  that  there 
shall  be  leas  action  before  coming  to  the  line  of  centers  than  after 
it :  but  the  exact  proportion  between  these  arc-s  of  action  cannot 
be  assigned  for  want  of  proper  data;  for  although  the  fact  it 
certain,  no  experiments  have  been  hitherto  made  to  compnre 
these  two  kinds  of  friction. 

154.  To  examine  the  effect  of  a  constant  addendum  upon  the 
ratio  of  the  arcs  of  approach  and  recess,  put  E=e  in  (2) ; 


When  equal  wheels  work  together,  or  iV=n,  then /=f,  Ij 
the  area  of  action  before  and  after  the  line  of  centers  are  eqnJ 
When  a  wheel  drives  a  pinion,  N  is  greater  than  «,  and/g; 
than  F ;  but  if  a  pinion  drive  a  wheel,  then  n  is  greater  than  1 
and  F  than^.     In  the  first  case,  there  is  more  action  before  tl 
line  of  centers  than  after  it,  and  in  the  second,  the  reverse. 
appears,   then,  that  the  constant  addendum  of  the  mill 
produces  an  effect   exactly  contrary  to  the   principles  just  I 
down,  in  every  case  except  that  of  a  ]>inIon  driving  a  wheel;  ■ 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  action  in  this  case  is  so  much  smoothei  1 
than  when  a  wheel  drives  a  pinion.     In  fact,  any  rule  that  fixes  the  ' 
pro|iortion  of  the  addenda  will  make  the  ratio  of  the  two  arcs  of  I 
action  vary  exceedingly.    However,  it  appears  from  the  expreMion  | 

E_F*    2N+n 

tliat  the  ratio  of  the  addenda  is  constant  when  the  ratio  o 
arcs  of  action  and  also  of  the  number  of  teeth  is  constant  j 
therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  arcs  of  action  is  determined,  a  t 
tible  will  give  the  ratio  of  the  addenda  corresponding  to  f 
priDclpa]  ratios  of  numbers  of  teeth, 
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The  foDowing  table  of  values  of  —   is  calculated   for  three 

lifferent  ratios  of  the  two  arcs  of  action ;  namely,  supposing  them 
to  be  equal,  double,  or  in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  3. 


Back  follows. 

Value  of 

N 

n 

Values  of  - 
e 

1 

F^f 

Zero 

2 

1 

.5 

^ 

2-3 

1-1 

•5 

k 

2-4 

1-2 

•6 

Pinion  drives 

i 

2-6 

1-3 

h 

2-8 

1-4 

•7 

i 

3-2 

1-6 

•8 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2-5 

1-2 

Wheel  driyes 

4 

6 

3 

1-5 

6 

6-5 

3-2 

1-6 

10 

7 

3-3 

Back  drives 

Infinite 

8 

4 

2 

Example, — In  clocks  and  watches  the  wheels  always  drive  the 
pinions,  and  the  ratio  of  their  numbers  varies  from  8  to  10.     In 

225 
Mr.  Reid's  rule  (Art.  149)  the  ratio  of  the  addenda  is  -     =  1-5 ; 

^  ^  150 

bat  from  the  third  column  of  the  Table  it  appears  that  this  is 

scarcely  enough  even  to  give  an  equal  action  before  and  after  the 

line  of  centers,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  ratio  of 

three,  which  would  give  the  simpler  rule, 

u      n  -f- 1 ' 
This  rule  gives  an  addendum  of  about  \  the  pitch  to  th^ 
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ilriver,  and  ^  to  the  follower ;  and  may  safely  be  adopted  i 
the  wheels  drive,  or  if  the  wheels  be  equal ;  but  when  the  pin 
drives,  then 

«         H+1.5'' 

To  apjib/ the  third  solution  {Pixi.  119)  to  the  formation  of 
teeth  of  irheeh. 

155.  Teeth  whose  forms  are  derived  from  the  previous  solu- 
tions, and  especially  the  latter,  are  the  most  commonly  adopted  in 
practice;  but  they  are  subject  to  this  inconvenience:  a  wheel  of 
a  given  pitch  and  number  of  teeth,  for  example  40,  if  it  be  maile 
to  work  correctly  with  a  wheel  of  50  teeth,  will  not  suit  a  wheel 
of  any  other  number,  aa  100,  This  is  obvious,  for  the  diameter 
of  the  describing  circle  by  which  the  epicycloid  is  traced  must  be 
made  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel  witli 
which  the  teeth  are  to  work,  and  will  therefore  be,  in  this  ex- 
ample, twice  as  large  in  the  second  case  as  in  the  first,  producint; 
different  epicycloids. 

In  the  nii)dern  practice  of  making  cast-iron  wheels  this  ob- 
jection IB  a  very  serious  one,  as  it  compels  the  founder  to  make  i 
new  pattern  of  a  wheel  of  a  given  jiitcli  with  40  teeth,  for  everj 
combination  that  it  may  be  required  to  make  of  such  a  wbeei 
with  others ;  and  so  on  for  wheels  of  every  other  number. 

Besides,  it  often  happens  in  machinery  that  one  wheel  is 
required  to  drive  at  the  same  time  two  or  more  wheels  wlio« 
numbers  of  teeth  are  different,  and  in  this  case  the  teeth  cannot 
be  correctly  formed  at  all  on  the  principles  hitherto  explained. 

Jn  cast  wheels,  then,  it  is  especially  essential  that  the  feelh 
should  be  shaped  so  as  to  allow  a  given  wheel  to  work  correctly 
with  any  other  wheel  of  the  same  pitch ;  and  this  may  be  time 
by  employing  tlie  following  coi-ollary  from  tlie  third  solution.* 

156.  If  for  a  set  of  wheels  of  the  game  pitch  a  ronttant 
<lescribing  circle  be  taken  and  employed  to  trace  those  portions  »f 
the  teeth  which  project  beyond  each  pitch  line  by  rolling  on  th* 
exterior  circumference,  and  those  which  lie  within  it  by  rolling 
on  its  interior  cii'cumference,  then  any  two  wheels  of  this  set  niil 
work  correctly  together. 

157.  Fig.  102  represents  a  pair  of  wheels  of  such  a  set. 
Here  A,  B  are  the  centers  of  motion  as  usual.      TdD  or  TyG 

the  coustant  describing  circle.     This  is  employed  to  trace  the 

li.  p.  Bl,  in  wliich  I  ntated  Ui«  iriociplf 
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or  portiune  of  the  teeth  that  Lie  beyond  the  pitch  circle  FTf 
e  driver,  as  qr,  hy  rolling  upon  it,  and  the  flanks  or  portions 
lie  within  the  pitch  circle  ETe  of  the  follower,  tapm,  hy 
g  within  it ;  consequently,  by  the  third  solution,  these 
»  will  work  together  with  a  constant  velocity  ratio,  and  the 
ibing  circle  TdD  will  be  the  locus  of  contact ;  which  begin- 
upon  the  line  of  centers  between  the  point  r  of  the  driving 
,  and  the  point  m  of  the  following  tooth,  will  gradually 

Fig.  1 03. 


le  from  the  driver's  center  A^  and  approach  the  follower's 
-e  B ;  the  teeth  finally  quitting  contact  at  the  point  q  of  the 
T,  and  the  root  p  of  the  follower,  their  action  being  confined 
eir  recess  from  the  line  of  centers, 

the  same  manner,  the  same  constant  describing  circle  at 
-  is  employed  to  trace  the  flanks  ts  which  lie  within  the  pitch 
;  FTfoi  the  driver,  and  the  faces  mn  which  lie  without  the 

circle  ETe  of  the  follower;  TGg  will  be  the  locus  of 
,ct  which  begins  between  the  root  »  of  the  driver  and  the 
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|ioint  M  of  the  foll<iwer,  and  is  confined  to  the  approach  of  tiil 
teelh  to  the  line  of  centers. 

But  as  a  constant  describing  circle  is  used  for  the  whole  set,  il 
is  clear  that  this  demonstration  will  apply  to  any  pair  of  the 
wheels  that  maybe  placed  in  action  together;  for  whether  the 
poin  t  of  contact  lie  on  one  aide  or  other  of  the  line  of  centers,  we 
have  an  epicycloid  working  with  an  hypocycioid,  and  both  have 
been  drawn  by  the  same  describing  circle ;  that  is,  by  the  constuit 
circli!  of  the  set.  Also  any  wheel  may  be  taken  either  for  a 
driver,  or  a  follower. 

158.  Nevertheless,  the  diameter  of  the  describing  circle  diueI 
DOt  be  made  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  any  nf 
the  wheels,  as  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  produce  a  tooth 
much  smaller  at  the  root  than  at  the  pitch  circle  :  a  fault  wliich 
is  partly  incurred  in  the  common  form  where  the  describing  circle 
is  equal  in  diameter  to  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle,  as  in  Bg.  96 : 
for  as  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  are  radial,  they  are  nearer  together 
at  the  root  of  the  tooth  than  on  the  pitcb  circle. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  describing  circle  is  less  in  diameter 
than  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle,  the  root  of  the  tooth  spreadf, 
as  in  fig.  102,  and  it  acquires  a  very  strong  form.  Nevertheless, 
if  this  be  carried  to  exceas  by  niaking  the  describing  circle  too 
small,  the  curvature  of  the  epieycloidal  faces  will  be  injuriniipiv 
increased,  and  the  teeth  become  too  short.  The  best  rule  appears 
to  be,  that  the  diameter  of  the  constant  describing  circle  in  a 
given  set  of  wheels  shall  be  made  equal  to  the  least  radius  of  the 
set 

159.  With  respect  to  the  length  of  the  teeth,  that  may  in 
every  caae  be  determined  by  construction,  thus : 

Since  TdD  is  the  locus  of  contact,  take  Th  equal  to  the  arc  of 
the  pitch  circle,  throiigh  which  it  is  required  that  the  teeth  ehiill 
remain  in  contact  after  passing  the  line  of  centers,  that  is,  to  ihe 
arc  of  receding  action.  Describe  the  hypocycloidal  arc  hd,  then 
will  d  be  the  last  point  of  contact ;  consequently,  j4d  the  true 
radius  of  the  driver,  and  dh  the  necessary  length  of  the  flank  of 
the  follower.  A  similar  construction  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  of  centers  will  give  the  length  of  the  follower's  t«eth  and  the 
flanka  of  the  driver, 

160.  Otherwise  the  necessary  length  may  be  computed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  Art,  151 ;  for  comparing  fig.  102  with 
fig.  99,  it  will  appear  that  the  diameter  TD  of  the  describing 
circle  in  fig,  102  is  equivalent  to  tlie  diameter  TBoi  the  follower 
iu  fig.  99;  and  since  Th,  the  arc  of  action  in  fig.  102,  is  equal 


where  JV,  is  the  number  of  teeth  which  belongs  to  a  wheel  whose 
I  the  diameter  of  the  conatant  describing  circle  ;  and  for 
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Prte  arc  Td,  that  is,  to  TD  x  angle  TDd,  we  shall  obtain  for 
the  driver,  exactly  as  in  Art.  151,  the  formula 

;th  whii 
constat 

161.  But  as  the  wheels  in  question  constitute  a  set,  any  pair 
of  which  are  expected  to  work  together,  there  can  be  no  different 
proportions  for  driver  and  follower,  since  any  wheel  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform  either  function.  Recollecting,  therefore, 
that  if  the  addendum  of  a  wheel  be  too  small,  the  teeth  will  quit 
hold  of  each  other  too  soon,  but  that  too  large  an  addendum 
introduces  no  other  inconvenience  than  an  unnecessary  length  of 
tooth,  we  may  find  the  necessary  addendum  for  the  set  thus. 


=-^^'{k 


1> 


L'  the  general  formula  for  the  addendum  to  every  wheel  in  the 
M,  in  which  as  iV  decreases,  E  increases  ;  but  the  smallest  value 
"fA'.by  Art.  ISI.ieiV,; 

ii  the  greatest  necessary  value  of  E.  Let  the  smallest  wheel  of 
ibe  get  have  16  teeth,  and  let  the  arc  of  action  equal  |  pitch. 
Then  it  will  be  found  that  the  usual  constant  addendum  of  -j%  of 
lie  pitch  may  be  safely  used  for  wheels  of  19  and  upwards,  but 
llmt  a  greater  addendum  must  be  given  to  the  wheels  16,  17,  and 
18;  the  first  requiring  about  |  of  the  pilch. 

162,  But  it  was  also  shown  in  Art.  154,  that  the  practice  of 
employing  a  constant  addendum  under  the  second  solution  had 
the  mischievous  effect  of  making  the  arc  of  action  before  the  line 
nf  centers  greater  than  the  receding  arc.  To  examine  the  effect 
iif  the  constant  addendum  in  the  present  system  : — 

Let  F,  f  be  the  arcs  of  action  of  two  wheels,  N,  n  their 
niiuibers  of  teeth : 
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which  fihowa  that  the  arc  of  action  that  belongs  to  the  greater 
number  of  teeth  is  the  greater  of  the  two ;  bo  that  ■when  a  con- 
stant addendum  is  employed,  if  the  wheel  drives  the  pinioD,  the 
are  of  action  after  the  line  of  centers  is  greater  than  that  before 
that  line,  and  vice  vers&;  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  hi^ppens 
in  the  second  solution,  and  removes  the  objection  to  the  constant 
addendum  in  the  first  case,  but  introduces  it  in  the  second. 

Of  course,  the  most  complete  system  would  be  to  make  two 
sets  of  wheels,  one  for  each  case,  with  the  addenda  separately 
calculated  for  each ;  but  the  increase  of  expense  occasioned  hy 
the  making  of  two  patterns  for  each  wheel  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  practical  use  of  such  a  eyetem,  unless  in  very  particular 
instances. 

163.  The  smallest  numbers  of  teeth  that  this  system  lulmit- 
iif  may  be  derived  from  the  same  Table  that  has  been  given  tor 
the  radial  teeth.     For  fig.   99  applies  also  to  this  case,  in  tlie 
manner  explained  in  Art.  160,  if  S7"  be  the  diameter  of  the 
describing  circle.     To  apply  the  Table,  page  108,  the  nuiabere    . 
that    indicate    Followers    must    be  inter|)reted    as    denoting  lfi«    j 
number  of  teeth  that  would  correspond  to  a  wheel  whose  radim    I 
equals  the  diameter  of  the  describing  circle.  I 

Eramplc—lhs  arc  of  receding  action  is  equal  to  the  pitrh. 
and  the  describing  circle  corresponds  to  a  wheel  of  twelve  teelli. 


Fig.  103. 


Thirty  teeth  is  the  least  wheel  that  will  drive,  and  of  course  a 
wheel  of  any  number  greater  than  this  may  be  employed.  But 
if  the  arc  of  action  equal  §  of  the  pitch,  then  the  same  describing 
circle  being  employed,  any  number  of  teeth  greater  than  twelve 
may  be  used,  and  so  on. 


r. 
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To  apply  the  third  solntio-ii  to  riirks  (_fig.  103).  Wlien  rack- 
I  are  formed,  aa  iu  the  usual  manner,  according  to  the  second 
ion,  by  making  their  flanks  straight  and  the  teeth  of  the 
Ds  iavolutea,  we  have  seen  that  the  action  on  one  side  of  the 
af  centers  is  confined  to  a  constant  jJOint  in  each  rack-tooth, 
iise  the  pitcii  line  of  the  rack  is  the  locus  of  contact.  This 
be  avoided  by  taking  any  describing  circle  Tkm,  and  em- 
ng  it  to  describe  cycloidal  flanks,  as  no  for  tlie  rack-teeth, 
jlling  on  its  pitch  line  7i  T,  and  then  by  describing  the  faces 
e  teetb  of  the  wheel  with  the  same  describing  circle,  in  which 
the  contact  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  pitch  line  of 
i-ack,  but  will  be  found  in  To;  and  will  consequently  be 
ibuted  over  the  distance  on,  which  may  be  made  as  small  as 
lease  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  describing  circle.  If 
circle  Tmh  be  the  constant  describing  circle  of  a  set  of 
iIb,  then  any  one  of  them  will  work  with  the  rack. 


Fig.  lO*. 


tppl}f  tliKfmrth  solution  (Art.  120)  to  tlic  formation  of  the 
t^mheeh.' 

'lie  involute  «ni  first  Buggoated  for  this  porposj  bj  Eiiltr.  in  his  smquiI  pnjuT  on 
:oclh  of  Wliwl*.'    X  C.  Pttr.  li.  ZU9. 


15-, 
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165.  Involute  teeth  <liflFer  from  the  epicycloidal  tcetii  denv«4  ■ 
from  the  eecoud  and  third  solutions,  in  having  the  entire  side  of 
the  tooth,  both  face  and  flank,  formed  of  a  continuous  cur\e: 
whereas,  as  we   have  seen,  the  side  of  an  epicvclovdal  tootli  i- 
made  up  of  two  different  curves  joined  at  the  pitch  circle. 

Fig,  104  represents  a  pair  of  wheels  with  involute  teeth.  .1,  li 
the  centers  of  motion,  T  the  point  of  contingence  of  the  pilcli 
circles;  BE,  AD  the  radii  of  the  bases  of  the  involutes,  ED 
their  common  tangent,  and  therefore  the  locus  of  contact  of  tbc 
teeth.  As  in  the  teeth  already  described,  the  contact  lies  within 
the  pitch  circle  of  the  driver  during  the  approach  to  tlie  line  ol' 
centers,  and  within  that  of  the  follower  during  the  recess  from 
that  line. 

Referring  to  fig.  84,  page  88,  it  appears,  that  as  the  action  of 
the  curves  begins  at  D,  and  T  is  the  point  of  contact  at  the  line 
of  centers  of  the  teeth   Til  and  TG ;  therefore   TIf  must  have 
moved  through   an  arc  DII  in  its  approach  to  that    line.     Itui 
DT=a.TG  DII,  since    Til  is  an    involute  of  Dli;    .-.  angle  .,! 
action  before  the  line  of  centers,  or 
DH^DT 
DA     DA" 
and  the  arc  of  action  upon  the  pitch  circle 
^ATxDT 
DA       ' 

In  like  manner,  as  the  tooth    TK  recedes  from  the  line  of  I 

centers  until  it  finally  quits  contact  at  E,  it  can  be  shown  thlt  I 

this  receding  arc  of  action  upon  the  pitch  circle 

_BTxET 

BE      • 

approaching  ai-c ^ , -J  T xi? rx  ^^^ -4  r^i)^ 
"'     receding  arc        BTxETxDA     BT    BE' 

The  arcs  of  action  in  a  pair  of  involute  teeth  before  and  alW  I 
the  line  of  centers  are  tliereforc  in  the  direct  proportion  of  iht  I 
radii  of  the  bases  of  the  driver  and  follower  respectively.  Twi  I 
of  course  supposes  that  the  teeth  are  each  made  sutliciently  loi^  I 
to  extend  to  the  base  of  the  opposite  tooth,  as  at  mE,  fig,  104, 

166,  However,  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  teeth  the  quantity  I 
of  action  may  be  altered  at  pleasure.     For  example,  in  the  tooth  ] 
FH,  fig.  104.    With  radius  BH  and  center  B,  describe  an  arc  of 
a  circle  cutting  DE  in  A;  then,  supposing  as  before,  that  the 
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wheel  is  the  driver.  It  wii!  be  the  first  contact,  and  it  can 
>e  shown,  as  in  the  last  Article,  that  the  actions  before  and  after 
he  line  of  ceiitere  are  »b  A  2"  to  TE. 

167.  Although  the  contact  action  of  the  teeth  is  confined  to 
he  outside  of  the  bases,  yet  it  is  necessary,  as  in  epicycloidal 
eeth,  to  fnmi  clearing  curves  (Art,  98)  within  the  baees;  for 
xample,  the  nearest  point  of  contact  of  the  tooth  vtE  to  the 
enter  B,\^  E\  but  if  we  describe  with  radius  AE  and  center  A 
n  arc  Ek  meeting  the  line  of  centers  in  h,  then  A  wiU  be  the 
earest  approach  of  the  point  of  the  tooth  E  to  the  center  S,  and 
.  clearing  hollow  must  be  formed  within  the  base  circle,  whose 
lepth  is  at  least  equal  to  A,  as  shown  in  the  figures. 

168.  The  two  pitch  circles  being  given  (fig.  104),  and  the 
efjuired  angle  of  action  TBE,  the  radii  of  the  bases  are  easily 
ound;  fox  liE=BTxcos  TBE. 

Comparing  tlie  diagram  A  TBE  of  fig.  104  with  A  TBd  in  fig. 
!t9,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  identical  in  their  relations  to  the 
teeth,  and  that  the  same  formulaa  (Art.  151) 

""ill  apply  to  the  involutes,  but  only  at  the  points  E  or  D,  when 
ide  contact  coincides  with  tlie  bases.  They  will  therefore  give 
ihe  addendum  required  to  enable  the  teeth  to  continue  their 
artion  to  the  base  of  the  opposite  wheel,  but  will  not  apply  to  all 
other  positions  of  contact  as  they  do  for  epicycloids. 

169.  The  plan  of  this  work  excludes  the  examination  of  the 
felalions  of  pressure;  but  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  a  great  objection  to  involute  teeth  is  founded  upon  the 
"Uiquity  of  their  action,  by  which  a  much  more  considerable 
divergent  pressure  is  thrown  upon  the  axes  than  in  the  other 
forms  of  teeth.  The  action  of  epicycloidal  teeth  is,  in  fact, 
f>er]>endicular  to  the  line  of  centers  at  the  instant  of  crossing  it ; 
hnt  that  of  Involute  teeth  is  constantly  in  the  direction  of  the 
Common  tangent  of  their  bases,  and  is  therefore  oblique  to  the 
Bne  of  centers.'  This  injurious  property  is  balanced  by  the 
idrantages  tliat  a  variation  of  the  distances  of  their  centers  does 
not  destroy  the  action  of  the  teeth,  and  that  any  two  wheels  of 
the  same  pitch  will  work  together ;  but  this  last  property,  I 
lave  ehown(Art.  156)  to  be  possessed  also  by  some  arrangements 
■\   ihe   epicycloidal  teeth.     In  smaller  machinery,  constructed 

riadf,  fur  tbc  e&kf  uf  distinct ae 
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rather  for  the  modi6c&tion  of  motion  than  for  the  trangtnii>si')ii  o; 
force,  thia  oblique  action  ceases  to  be  objectionable,  and  the  other 
advantages  of  involute  leetli  will  then  recommend  them  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others. 

Such  teeth  manifestly  possess  greater  strength  of  form  thin 
epicycloidal  teeth,  at  least  than  those  with  radial  flanks,  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  show  that  they  admit  of  a  greater  reduction  of 
back-laj^h  than  any  other  kind. 

170.  For  iu  fig.  104,  suppose  the  teeth  to  be  so  described  thai 
no  back-lash  exists,  that  is  to  say,  tliat  both  sides  of  the  acting 
teeth  are  in  contact  at  once,  which  is  theoretically  possible,  in 
all  fonns  of  teeth,  when  they  are  symmetrical  to  a  radius,  Imt 
which,  as  already  stated  (Art.  131),  is  not  possible  in  practiw. 
because  a  slight  error  in  exeas,  in  the  form  of  any  tooth,  would 
cause  it  to  wedge  itself  fast  into  its  corresponding  space. 

Now  if  the  distance  of  the  centers  of  these  wheels  be  increaspil, 
this  double  contact  wilt  be  destroyed,  although  the  action  of  tin 
teeth  in  effecting  a  constant  velocity  ratio  will  n<it  be  impaircJ, 
A  back-lash  will  therefore  be  introduced,  which  will  be  ilie 
greater  the  more  the  wheels  are  withdrawn  from  each  other. 
In  any  given  pair  of  involute  wheels,  therefore,  we  can,  br 
propei'ly  adjusling  by  trial  the  distance  of  their  centers,  reduce 
the  hack-lash  to  the  least  quantity  that  will  allow  the  teeth  U< 
act  without  jamming.  This  advantage  is  possessed  by  no  other 
form,  and  particularly  recommends  these  teeth  for  dial-work,  or 
any  such  kinds  of  mechanism  in  winch  the  back-lath  is  mis-  j 
chievous.  I 

171.  To  tippli/  ini'obites  to  rach-teeth.  I 
Describe   a  pitch   circle   (fig. 

lO.-i),  radius  i?7',and  draw^t'a 
tangent  at  T  for  a  pitch  Hnc  w 
the  rack ;  let  the  circle  wlid:^ 
radius  is  BE  be  the  ba^e  of  an 
involute  EF,  and  let  the  tootli 
of  the  rack  be  Ijounded  by  -^ 
straight  line  EGH,  ranking  an 
angle  EGA  with  the  pitch  lin': 
equal  to  BTE.  If  the  involute 
be  moved  to  ff,  it  will  drive  the 
sloped  tooth  to  i/h,  always  touch- 
ing it  in  the  line  ETh ;"  and  the 
velocity  of  the  circumference  of 
the  pitch  circle  will  alway.?  equal  that  of  the  pitch  line  :  for 
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Eh 


igle  d,  provided 


^'•^    BID  £GT' 
also  jE'A  =  arc  J^e,  by  the  property  of  the  involute 

=  arc  HiKxsin  BTE; 
=  arc  Tim  xsin  £GT;   .■.  Gg=a.va  mn. 
This  may  be  shoim  from  fig.  104,  page  123.     For  let  the  radius 
iif  tlie  wheel  AT  become  infinite,  then  will  the  pitch  line  be  a 
straight  line  jmaaing  through  T,  and  touching  the  pitch  circle  of 
the   wheel  whose  center  is  B,  p;„  ,„n 

and  the  involutes  Gil,  Em  will 
become  right  lines  perpendi- 
cular to  the  line  ETD.  Thus 
is  obtained  a  rack  with  straight- 
sided  slopingteeth,na  in  fig.  106, 
Hence  a  wheel  wilh  involute 
twth  will  work  with  a  rack 
wbose  teeth  are  strnight-sided 
and  inclined  to  the  pitch  line  at  an  an 

radius  of  base       _  .     „ 
radius  of  pitch  circle 
In  such  a  rack,  the  locus  of  contact  being  the  tangent  line 

IETh,  the  contact  will  not  be  confined  to  a  single  point  of  the 
tooth,  as.  it  is  in  the  common  involute  rack  teeth  (Art.  148), 
tticli  are  derived  from  that  particular  case  of  this  figure,  in 
which  the  radius  of  the  base  coinciding  with  that  of  the  pitch 
lirclti,  the  line  ETh  coincides  with  the  pitch  line  of  the  rack. 
Cut  a  rack  with  sloping  teeth  will  be  pressed  downwards  by 
a  resolved  portion  of  the  working  pressure,  and  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  in  many  cases  advantageous,  aud  destructive  of 
nbration. 

To  approximate  to  the  true  form  of  a  toolli  bt/  area  of  circles. 
172.  The  portion  of  curve  employed  in  a  tooth  is  so  short, 
lliat  a  circular  arc  may  be  substituted  for  it  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  all  practical  purposes,  if  its  center  and  radius  be  de- 
termined upon  correct  principles. 

In  fact,  practicaUy  the  edges  of  teeth  are  always  made  arcs  of 
circles,  but  unfortunately,  these  arcs  are  often  struck  from  the 
merest  empirical  rules,  such  as  setting  the  point  of  the  compasses 
m  the  pitch  Uue  ou  one  side  of  the  tooth,  in  oi-der  to  strike  the 
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other,  and  vice  vers&,  or  similar  absurdities.*  Teeth  have  CTen 
in  the  old  time  been  set  out  by  forming  their  edges  into  semi- 
circles struck  alternately  without  and  within  the  pitch  circle; 
these  are  technically  known  by  the  name  of  hollows  and  rounds. 

Some  millwrights  with  equal  neglect  of  principle  gave  their 
teeth  plane   faces   passing  through  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  ex- 
pecting them  to  wear  themselves  in  a  short  time  into  proper 
forms.     But  the   best  workmen  endeavoured  to  give  to  their 
wheels  teeth  of  the  epicycloidal  form,  according  to  the  rules  hud 
down  in  Camus^f  or  in  Buchanan's  Treatise  on  Millwork^  which 
are  immediately  derived  from  Camus.      In  truth,  the  question  is 
one  of  great  practical  importance ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  it 
is  necessary,  or  even  practicable,  to  shape  the  teeth  of  small 
wheels  into  exact  epicycloids  or  involutes,  such  as  those  which 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages;  but  I  do  assert, 
that  unless  the  rules  for  shaping  them  be  derived  from  such  con- 
siderations, so  as  to  approximate  their  form  to  the  true  ones,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  that  the  action  of  the  machines  will  be  ir- 
regular  and*  noisy,  producing   those  vibrations  which  must  be 
familiar  to   all    who    have    been    in    the    habit  of    examining 
machinery,  and  which   are   above  all   things   conducive  to  the 
wearing  out  and  disintegration  of  every  part  of  the  mechanism. 
The  investigation  of  the  proper  curves  for  the  teeth  of  wheels  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  one  of  mere  curiosity,  although  this  has 
been  sometimes  hastily  asserted.     One  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  the   exact  theoretical  forms,  is  the  acknowlec^ed 
impossibility  of  making   one   wheel   to   work  with  two   others 
whose  numbers  of  teeth  are  different,  by  means  of  the  usual 
rules. 

173.  The  method  employed  by  the  best  workmen  for  shaping 
the  teeth  of  a  proposed  wheel,  or  of  a  pattern  from  which  to  cast 
one,  is  as  follows : 

The  shape  of  a  single  tooth  adapted  for  this  wheel  is  traced  in 
the  true  epicycloidal  form,  by  means  of  templets,  that  is,  of  a 
j)air  of  boards  whose  edges  are  cut  to  the  curvature  of  the  pitch 
circle,  and  describing  circle  respectively,  and  which  may  be 
termed  the  pitch  templet  and  the  describing  templet.  The  hitter 
carries  a  describing  point  in  its  circumference,  and  by  rolling  its 
edofe  upon  that  of  the  pitch  templet,  the  arc  required  for  the  ftcc 
of  the  tooth  is  traced  upon  the  drawing  board.§ 

*  Vide  Imi«on's  School  of  Arts,  or  Gray's  Experienced  Millwright, 

t  Camas  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  1806  and  1837.  t  1808>  1823,  and  1841. 

J  If  the  method  I  have  recommended  under  the  third  solution  (Ait.  1 14)  be  adopted. 
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(  done,  the  workman  finds  with  his  t 


i  compasses,  by  trial,  a 
renter  and  small  radius,  by  which  an  arc  of  a  circle  can  be 
lescribetl,  that  will  coincide,  as  nearly  as  be  can  manage  to  make 
t,  with  the  templet-traced  epicycloid. 

Then,  having  struck  upon  the  fronts  of  the  rough  cogs  a  circle 
irhich  is  concentric  mth  the  pitch  circle,  and  whose  distance  from 
t  is  equal  to  that  of  the  center  of  his  small  arc,  he  adjusts  hie 
xmtpaases  to  the  small  radius,  and  always  keeping  one  point  in 
ihe  circle  just  described,  he  steps  with  the  other  to  each  cog  in 
mccession,  they  having  been  previously  divided  into  equal  parts  cor- 
responding to  the  given  pitch  and  breadth  of  the  teeth ;  upon  each 
K^  he  describes  two  arcs,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left, 
which  serve  him  as  guides  in  shaping  and  finishing  the  acting  faces. 
174,  The  practical  convenience  of  this  method  was  very  great, 
ami  required  only  a  more  commodious  and  certain  method  of 
determining  the  center  and  radius  of  the  approximate  arc 

The  first  method  that  suggests  itself,  is  to  find  the  center  and 
radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  some  intermediate  point  be- 
tween the  extremities  of  the  curve  selected  for  the  teeth,  and  to 
tubfititute  an  arc  of  this  circle  in  lieu  of  the  actual  curve.  But 
the  determination  of  the  required  circles  may  be  effected  upon 
general  principles,  without  taking  individual  curves  into  the 
considerations.  In  fact,  Euler,  in  his  ehiborate  paper  on  the 
Teeth  of  Wheels,*  undertook  to  investigate  a  general  expression 
f'lr  curves  that  possess  the  property  of  revolving  in  contact  with 
konstant  velocity  ratio,  which  he  effected  by  determining 
relation  between  their  radii  of  curvature;  and  suggested 
■  I  in  practice  small  arcs  of  the  circles  of  curvature  thus  ob- 
^ued  would  probably  suffice  for  the  sides  of  teeth.  He  ac- 
"•^idingly  gave  some  geometrical  constructions  for  this  purpose, 
'Ot  the  hint  thus  supplied  was  neglected  by  every  subsequent 
''ntcr,  probably  because  the  numbers  of  teeth  given  to  wheels  in 
hi_.  eighteenth  century  were  proportionally  much  smaller  than 
'  our  own  time,  and  consequently  the  teeth  larger,  and  the 
ii:;ih  of  curve  required  for  each  too  great  to  admit  of  a  sufficient 
''incidence  with  a  circular  arc,  for  jiractice. 

The  general  introduction  of  cast-iron  wheels  at  the  beginning 
Ttbe  present  century  enabled  a  much  greater  number  of  teeth 

t«D  qhp  describing  Umplet  irill  sprvo  fur  the  tntiro  set ;  but  since  tliis  templet  is 
>(:nin>l  lo  tnc*  bypDcf  cloids  for  tbn  flnnlu,  ns  wfU  ss  epicjcloiJe  for  tbe  fiuxa,  rrery 
■t.-h  ['Tnplot  mast  haw  a  coiiTei  and  a  raapsTe  dcI^,  boCb  shaped  into  nn  ure  of  lbs 

I  ireU  of  tbe  wheel  in  qUBBtion.  Tho  concava  edge  it  not  requited  upun  tbe 
-1  ivFlfiD  (Art.  140),  breuD'e  the  flanks  Bre  ntdiiil  lines, 

.■...f.  'cKTHM.  Ptir.  ix.  2U9.    i.D.  1767. 
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tn   be  asaigned  to  a  toothed  wheel  of  a  given  magnitude,  i 
pro]>ortionably  reduced  the  length  of  their  acting  sides,  eo  thut 
the  circular  approximation  was  rendered  practically  poseible. 

Perceiving  this  fact,  I  endeavoured  in  1838  to  follow  out  i\\'- 
views  Buggested  by  Euler'a  paper,  and  finally  succeeded  i, 
discovering  a  practical  method  of  finding  a  pair  of  ceutei's  «i; 
appropriate  radii,  for  any  given  pair  of  wheels,  by  means  of  j  i 
instrument  which  I  denominated  an  Odontoyraph.  This  instru- 
ment diepenses  with  all  geometrical  calculations  and  has  bei'ii 
extensively  employed  in  practice  frora  the  time  of  its  publicatiiiti 
in  my  paper  '  On  the  Teeth  of  Wheels '  in  the  Tramdctiont  ■' 
the  Institution  nf  Civil  Eiujineers,  vol.  ii.  1838.  The  substain' 
of  that  communication  occupies  the  following  pages. 

Fie- 107. 


175.  A  simple  construction  is  sufficient  to  give  the  centers  I 
and  radii  of  the  arcs  in  any  required  case.  For  it  has  \ivr< 
shown  (Art.  30,  Cor.  5)  that  the  action  of  a  pair  of  curves  by  ii'N- 
tact  is  equivalent  at  every  moment  to  that  of  a  pair  of  radii  -1'' 
B(i  (fig.  108)  connected  by  a  link  PQ,  P  and  Q  being  iheS 
Bpective  centers  of  curvature  of  the  curves  at  the  point  of  a 
Now  (fig.  107)  the  angular  velocity  ratio  between  tbeiudiij 
BQ  is  that  of  the  segments  BT:  AT,  int«  which  the  linkdivi 
the  line  of  centers  (^Vrt.  32);  and  if  the  rods  be  moved  intol 
new  position,  this  ratio  becomes  Bt:  At,  which  is  greater  or  1m( 
than  the  former,  according  as  the  [>cint  t  moves  to  oneeideoi 
other  of  the  point  T. 

But  if  the  point  L,  which  is  the  intersection  of  two  successive 
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s  of  the  link,  happen  to  coincide  with  7",  the  ratio  of  the 
^ents  will  be  the  same  in  both  {)OBition3,  and  the  angular 
locity  ratio  constant  at  thut  instant.' 

If  then  the  rods  and  links  of  fig.  107  be  placed  in  such  a  relative 
sition  that  /.  and  T  may  unite,  and  the  curves  in  contact  be 
placed  by  arcs  of  circles  deaciibed  from  centei-s  P  and  Q 
rough  avy  piiint  M  of  the  line  PQ,  the  angular  velocity  ratio 
these  curved  pieces  will  be  perfectly  constant  at  the  moment 
their  reaching  the  position  that  makes  M  the  point  of  contact, 
id  the  ratio  will  not  vary  essentially  during  a  small  angular 
otion  on  each  side  of  this  position. 

176.  As  this  constancy  of  the  velocity  ratio  depends  only  upon 
le  centers  of  the  arcs,  they  may  be  struck  through  any  common 
jbt  of  the  line  of  action  PQ,  as  at  m,  beyond  both  the  centers, 
loly  that  if  this  point  lie  between  the  centers  P,  Q,  as  at  M, 
le  area  and  edges  will  be  convex,  but  if  the  point  he  beyond  the 
raters,  as  at  m,  the  edge  corresponding  to  the  most  distant 
ffller  P,  will  be  concave. 

177.  It  follows,  that  to  find  a  pair  of  centers  that  poasess  the 
roperty  of  communicating  motion  in  a  constant  velocity  ratio,  it 

only  necessary  to  construct  the  diagram  (fig.  107)  in  such  a 
anner,  that  tlie  point  L  shall  fall  on  the  line  of  centers.  But 
J  Art.  30,  Cor.  5),  L  is  that  point  of  PQ  which  ia  met  by  a 
rpendicular  from  K,  the  intersection  of  the  directions  of  the 
JiuB  rods  AP,  BQ.     Whence  the  following  construction. 

Fig.  109. 
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making  any  angle  with  the  line  of  centers,  and  upon  it  assume  fi 
OS  a  center,  from  which  the  circular  side  is  to  be  described  for  a 
tooth  of  a  wheel  whose  center  of  motion  is  A.  To  find  the 
corresponding  center  for  the  wheel  which  turns  upon  B,  draw 
3'A'  i)erpenilicular  to  PTQ,  produce  AP  to  meet  it  in  A",  juin 
KB  and  produce  it  to  meet  PTQ  in  Q ;  then  will  (^  be  the 
required  center. 

And  a  small  arc  mn,  Btruck  from  /"as  a  tooth  for  the  wheel 
whose  center  of  motion  is  A,  will  work  correctly  with  an  arc  m;., 
struck  from  Q  tlirough  m,  and  employed  as  a  tooth  to  the  whed 
whose  center  of  motion  is  B. 

If  B  be  so  placed  that  the  angle  KBTia  acute,  as  for  exarople 
at  if,  then  will  Q  fall  at  Q'  on  the  same  side  of  Taa  P,  but 
beyond  it ;  the  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  tooth  mp  concave 
instead  of  convex.  , 

But  if  the  angle  KBT=PTA,  KB  will  become  parallel  to 
PT,  and  the  point  Q  being  thus  removed  to  an  infinite  distance, 
the  arc  mp  or  t^joth  of  the  wheel  whose  center  of  motion  is  B. 
will  be  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  PT. 

178.  The  diatance  of  the  centers  from  Traay  be  calculated  ii- 
follows. 

Draw  AB  perpendicular  to  PT. 

Let  KT=C,  AT=B,  PT=D,  ATP=e,  then  by  similir 
triangles,  ABP,  PTK, 

KT=?T^  4^=  ^^x^fi 
PR  TR-PT' 

»_   PR .  sin  6    .    .    „_  flCcQs  0 
'""     ~R.co&  d-D'  '  '      "CHTfl'sintf* 

and  similarly,  drawing  ^S  perpendicular  to  TQ,  and  putting 

BT=r,  QT=d, 
we  have  for  the  corresponding  arc  mp, 

d=   lil^-A 
C'+  r  sin  8' 

But  if  a  concave  tooth  be  employed,  draw  B  S  j)erpendicu1w 
PTQ,  then  J 

AT=  g^l^,  whence  rf=-'';^5i».  I 

179.  If  the  side  of  the  tooth  be  made  to  consist  of  a  tinghn 
a  rerj  simple  rule  may  be  obtained ;  for  euppose  KT  Xa  I 
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infinite,  then  will  .-IP and  BQ  become  perpendicular  to  the  line 
PTQ,  and  the  points  P,  Q  will  enme  to  R,  S  respectively.  Let 
the  arcs  of  the  teeth  be  struck  through  T,  let  8  be  the  angle 
^r/*,  which  the  line  PTQ  makes  with  the  line  of  centeis,  and 
let  R  be  the  radius  ^  T  of  the  wheel,  and  D=  TR  be  the  required 
distance  of  the  center  of  the  tooth  from  the  point  T ; 

.■■  D  =  Rcose 
is  independent  of  the  wheel  with  which  it  ia  to  work,  as  well  as  of 
the  pitch  and  number  of  teeth  of  its  own  wheel. 

If  therefore  8  be  made  constant  in  a  set  of  wheels,  any  two  of 
them  will  work  together,  and  their  teeth  are  easily  described  as 
follows.     Assume  5=75°  30',  which  ia  a  very  convenient  value  ; 


for  cos  75°  3O'  =  -25038  =  l^  very  nearly. 

180.   Let  A  he  the  center,  A  T  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of 
■  proposed  wheel.     Draw  T/* making  an  angle  ATP 0^15"  30' 


■h   the   radius,  and  drop  a  perpendicular  AP  upon    TP  (or 

-.ribe  a  semicircle  upon  A  T  and  set  off  TP= —   J,  then  will 

I'  be  the  center  from  which  an  arc  up,  described  through  7",  will 
he  the  side  of  the  tooth  required. 

On  more  conveniently,  let  a  hevil  of  75°  SO*  be  made  of  brass 
■ard-paper,  as  in  the  figure,  of  which  the  side  TP  is  graduated 
<   a  Bcale  of  quarter-inches  and  tenths.     If  this  bevil  be  laid 


J 
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upon  the  radius  A  T,  so  that  its  point  T  coineiiles  with  tho  pikh 
circle,  the  center  point  J'  will  he  found  at  once,  by  reading  oti 
the  radius  of  the  wheel  in  inches  upon  the  reduced  scale.  Tiiu> 
the  radius  ^2"  in  the  figure,  is  two  inches  long,  and  the  poiDt  I' 
is  found  at  2  upon  the  scaie. 

To  describe  the  other  teeth,  draw  with  center  A  and  radiu? 
AP,  a  circle  within  the  pitch  circle,  doited  In  the  figure,  this  will 
be  the  locus  of  the  centers  of  the  teeth ;  then  having  previouslv 
divided  the  pitch  circle,  take  the  constant  radius  PT  in  the  com- 
passes,  and  keeping  one  point  in  the  dotted  circle,  step  from  tovtili 
to  tooth  and  describe  the  arcs,  first  to  the  riglit  and  then  to  tin' 
left,  as  for  example,  Tttn  is  described  from  q  and  pO  from  P. 

If  Op  were  an  arc  of  an  involute  having  the  circle  Ppg  for  il^ 
base,  PT  would  he  its  radius  of  curvature  at  T,  These  teelh. 
therefore,  approximate  to  involute  teeth,  and  they  possess  iu 
common  witti  them  the  oblique  action,  the  power  of  acting  with 
wheels  of  any  number  of  teeth,  and  the  adjustment  of  back-lasb; 
but,  as  the  sides  of  the  teeth  consist  each  of  a  single  arc,  there  is 
but  one  position  of  action  in  which  the  angular  velocity  ratio  :n 
strictly  constant,  namely,  when  the  point  of  contact  is  on  the  line 
of  centere. 

181.  By  making  the  side  of  each  tooth  consist  of  tiro  om 
joined  at  the  pitch  circle,  and  struck  in  such  wise  that  the  exuci 
point  of  action  of  the  one  shall  lie  a  little  before  the  line  •'( 
centers,  say  at  the  distance  of  half  the  pitch,  and  the  exact  piim 
of  the  other  at  the  same  distance  beyond  that  line,  an  abuii<iaui 
degree  of  exactitude  will  be  obtained  for  all  practical  purposes. 

To  describe  the  teeth  of  such  a  pair  of  wheels,  let  A  (fig.  Ill) 
he  the  center  of  motion  of  a  proposed  wheel,  Jl  the  center  of  n)'>- 
tion  of  the  wheel  with  which  it  is  to  work,  T  the  point  of  coniia-  J 
gence  of  the  pitch  circles.     Draw  QTij  making  an  angle  of  75* f 
with  the  line  of  centers.     (This  angle  is  in  fact  arbitrary,  but  I 
by  various  trials  I  find  75"  to  give  the  best  form  to  the  teelh.) 

Draw  kTK  perpendicular  to  QTq,  and  set  oflf  TK  and  7*1 
equal  to  each  other,  and  less  than  either  ^  2*  or  7'B.  Join  A^^ 
and  BK,  producing  the  latter  to  Q,  then  P  and  Q  ar«  a  p 
tooth-centers.  Take  a  point  ra  on  the  pitch  circle  a  TV,  atl 
distance  of  half  the  pitch  from  T,  and  on  the  opposite  side  tol 
tooth-centers.  A  convex  arc  struck  from  P  through  wi  oal 
outside  of  this  pitch  circle  will  work  correctly  with  a  concave  ■ 
struck  from  Q  through  the  same  point,  and  within  the  ( 
pitch  circle. 

To  describe  the  faces  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  wheel  we  n 
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proceed  as  in  the  last  example,  thus :  draw  with  center  A  a  circle 
through  P,  which  will  be  the  locus  of  the  centers  of  the  small 
arcs ;  and  having  previously  divided  the  pitch  circle  for  the 
reception  of  the  teeth,  take  the  constant  radius  Pm  in  the  com- 
pasaea,  and  keeping  one  point  in  the  circle  Pf,  describe  the  faces 
Fig.  111. 


of  the  teeth  to  the  right  and  left  outside  the  pitch  circle,  as  shown 

in  the  figure  at  t  and  *. 

A  similar  proceeding  will  give  the  fianks  of  the  teeth  of  the 

tipper  wheel- 
To  obtain  the  flanks  of  the  lower  wheel  and  faces  of  the  upper 
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wheel,  join  Bk  and  Ah,  producing  the  latter  to  i),  then  will  p  am 
q  be  another  pair  of  centers,  from  which  let  arcs  be  struck  through 
a  point  n,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  pitch  beyond  T,  but  witliin 
the  pitch  circle  of  A  and  without  that  of  B.  The  action  of  these 
area  will  be  exact  at  the  distance  of  half  the  pitch  from  T. 

To  complete  the  teeth  of  the  lower  wheel  already  begun, 
describe  from  A  with  radius  Aq,  a  circle  for  the  locus  of  the 
centres  of  the  flanks  of  these  teeth,  and  with  the  constant  rikdius 
equal  to  qn  step  from  tooth  to  tooth,  describing  the  flanks  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  figure,  as  at  r  and  q. 

182,  From  the  construction  it  appears  that  these  teeth  of  tlie 
lower  wheel  would  work  ctirrectly  with  a  wheel  of  any  radin*, 
provided  the  points  K  and  A  remain  constant ;  for  a  change  in  llie 
position  of  B,  on  the  line  of  centers,  only  alfects  the  points  Q,  ]i, 
which  belong  to  its  own  teeth,  but  does  not  disturb  tJie  poinis 
P,  q,  from  which  the  teeth  of  the  lower  wheel  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

In  short,  if  any  number  of  wheels  be  in  the  above  manner 
described,  in  which  the  lines  Qij,  Kk,  preserve  the  same  angular 
l)oaition  with  respect  to  the  line  of  centers  and  the  same  distance- 
KT,  hT,  then  any  two  of  these  wheels  will  work  together.  Tlie 
distance  KT  may  be  determined  for  a  set  of  wheels  by  considerin;; 
that  if  A  appniach  T,  Aq  becomes  parallel  to  Tq,  and  q  is  at  thai 
moment  at  an  infinite  distance;  the  flunk  of  the  tooth  becoming 
a  right  line  perpendicular  to  Tq.  If  A  approach  still  nearer,  g 
appears  on  the  opposite  aide  of  T,  and  the  flank  becomes  convene, 
giving  a  very  awkward  form  to  the  tooth. 

The  greatest  value  therefore  that  can  be  given  to  AT,  must  b« 
one  which  when  employed  with  the  smallest  radius  of  thesel,. 
will  make  Aq  parallel  to  Tq ;  therefore  If  A,  be  this  smalleotj 
radius,  we  have 

KT=li,xsin  QTA.OT  C=R,  x  sin  5; 
which  substituted  in  the  formula  (Art,  178),  gives 

PT  =  D=  ^I'^^J,  and  n  T=  d=  ^'^•^^1. 
R,+  R  '  R-R, 

183.  By  assuming  constant  values  for  R^  and  0  in  a  set  d 
wheels,  the  values  of  D  and  d  which  correspond  to  difTem 
numbers  and  pitches,  may  be  calcidated  and  arranged  in  txbkl 
for  use,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  making  the  OW  — 
struction  in  every  case.  Thus  the  tables  which  follow  in  fig,  US 
were  obtained  by  assuming  twelve  teeth  as  the  least  number  W 
be  given  to  a  wheel,  and  tf  =  75°. 
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^                         THE  ODONTOGRAPH. 
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The  unit  of  length  in  which  the  values  of  Z>  and  rf  are  ex- 
pressed  is  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  that  being  sufficiently  small 
to  avoid  errors  of  a  practical  magnitude. 

The  reduction  of  this  system  to  a  divided  scale  is  necessarily 
more  complex  than  when  a  single  arc  only  is  employed.  But,  as 
above  stated  (p.  130),  I  contrived  in  1838  for  that  purpose,  the 
Odontography  which  I  Tsill  now  describe.  This  instrument  is  at 
present  very  generally  employed  as  well  in  England  as  on  the 
Continent,*  as  the  works  quoted  in  the  note  will  show,  and,  as  I 
am  informed,  with  complete  success. 

Fig.  112  represents  the  Odontograph  exactly  half  the  size  of  the 
original ;  but  as  it  is  merely  formed  out  of  a  sheet  of  card-paper, 
this  figure  will  enable  any  one  to  make  it  for  use.  The  side 
NTM  which  corresponds  to  the  line  QTqin  fig.  Ill,  is  straight, 
and  the  line  TC  makes  an  angle  of  exactly  75**  with  it,  and 
corresponds  to  the  radius  AT  oi  the  wheel.  This  side  NTM  is 
graduated  into  a  scale  of  half  inches,  each  half  inch  being 
divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the  half  inch  divisions  are  numbered 
both  ways  from  T 

184.  One  example  will  show  the  mode  of  using  this  instmmeDt. 
Let  it  be  required  to  describe  the  form  of  a  tooth  for  a  wheel  of 

29  teeth,  of  3  inches  pitch.  De- 
scribe from  a  centre  Ay  fig.  113, 
an  arc  of  the  given  pitch  circle, 
and  upon  it  set  off  DJE,  equal  to 
the  pitch,  and  bisected  in  m. 
Draw  radial  lines  DA,  JEA.  For 
the  arc  within  the  pitch  circle 
apply  the  slant  edge  of  the  in- 
strument to  the  radial  line  AD, 
placing  its  extremity  D  on  the 
pitch  circle,  as  in  the  figure.  In 
the  Table  headed.  Centers  for  the 
Flanks  of  Teethy  look  down  the 
column  of  3  inch  pitch,  and  op- 
posite to  30  teeth,  which  is  the 
nearest  number  to  that  required, 
will  be  found  the  number  49.  The  point  ff  indicated  on  the 
drawing-board  by  the  position  of  this  number  on  the  scale  of 
equal  parts,  marked  Scale  of  Centers  for  the  Flanks  of  Teeth,  is 

*  Vide  Laboulaye,  Cinematique,  1861,  p.  221.  Bour,  Cours  de  Micamiqtie. 
p.  206.  De  la  Goupilliere,  Traite  dcs  Mecanismes,  1864,  p.  111.  Weisbach,  i>» 
Mechanik,  3ter  Theil,  1860,  p.  126,  &c. 


Fig.  113. 
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'  like  center  required,  from  which  the  arc  mp  must  be  drawn  with 
the  radius  ffm. 

The  center  for  the  arc  mn,  or  facd,  which  lies  outside  the  pitch 
circle,  IB  formed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar,  by  applying  the 
slant  edge  of  the  iustrument  to  the  radial  line  JSA.  The  number 
21  obtained  from  the  lower  table,  will  indicate  the  position  _/"  of 
the  required  center  upon  the  lower  scale.  In  using  the  instru- 
ment, it  IS  only  neceasary  to  recallect,  that  the  scale  employed 
and  the  point  m  always  lie  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  radial 
line  to  which  the  instrument  is  applied. 

The  curve  ni/tp  is  also  true  for  an  annular  wheel  of  the  same 
radius  and  number  of  teeth,  «  becoming  the  root  and  p  tlie  point 
of  the  teeth.  For  a  rack,  the  pitch  line  D£  becomes  a  right 
line,  and  DA,  EA,  perpendiculars  to  it,  at  a  distance  equal  to 
the  pitch. 

185.  Xumberg  for  pitches  not  inserted  in  the  tables  may  be 
obtained  by  direct  proportion  from  the  column  of  some  other 
pilch ;  thus  for  4-inch  pitch,  by  doubling  those  of  2-inch,  and  for 
half-inch  pitch  by  halving  those  of  inch  pitch.  Also,  no  tabular 
numbers  are  given  for  twelve  teeth  in  the  upper  table,  because 
nithin  the  pitch  circle  their  teeth  are  radial  lines." 


milted  ii 
u  Ute  numbera  a»  bo  euHil;  obtained  Stoia  the  eolumDH  given. 

It  ia  QDneceasoFj  to  havn  DumbcrB  corroiipoiidiBg  M  over;  wbeel,  far  tbs  error  pro- 
docad  by  taking  tliose  which  belong  to  the  nearest  ta  directed,  is  sa  Bmuli  &a  to  be  un- 
■ppreciftble  in  practice.  I  hnvo  calculated  the  amount  and  nature  of  thcBC  ciron  bj 
WSJ  of  obloining  a  principle  for  the  numbtr  and  arrangemrnt  of  the  vbuela  BelectiKl. 
It  is  unneceaaarj  to  go  at  length  into  these  calcniations,  which  reautl  from  very  limpla 
COnsiderBlions,  but  I  will  briellj  alHte  the  reeults. 

The  difTerence  of  form  between  the  tooth  of  one  whei:l  and  of  another  is  due  lo  tiro 
CBUBW,  (1)  the  difference  of  uurrature,  which  ie  prorirfed  for  in  the  Odontogniph  by 
placing  the  conipaBses  al  the  diSbrent  points  of  the  seals  of  equal  pBrtH,  (S)  the  Torin- 
tioD  of  Ih'-  angle  DAE  (tig.  1 13),  wluch  is  met  by  placing  the  instrument  upon  the  two 

The  first  cause  is  the  onlj  one  with  which  these  calcnlations  ore  Mmcemed.  Now 
in  three-inch  pitch  the  greatest  difference  of  form  produced  by  mere  eurruture  in  the 
portion  of  tooth  which  lies  beyond  the  pitch  circle,  i»  only  (K  inch  between  the  ex- 
treme cases  of  a  pinion  of  twelre  and  a  rack,  and  in  the  acting  purt  of  the  arc  within 
the  pitch  circle  is  -1  inch,  so  that  oh  all  the  other  forms  lie  between  these,  it  is  clear 
that  if  we  select  only  four  or  fire  examples  for  the  outer  side  of  the  looth  and  ten  or 
iwelTc  for  the  ioner  side,  that  we  con  nerer  incur  an  error  of  more  than  tbe  ligth  of 
on  inch  in  threo-ioch  pilch  by  always  taking  the  nearest  number  in  the  manner 
directed,  and  a  proportionably  smaller  error  in  smaller  pilches.  Bat  to  unsure  this,  the 
■elected  Dombers  should  be  so  taken,  tbiit  their  respedire  forms  sIjbII  lie  betweeu  the 
•xtremee  at  equal  distances.  Now  it  appears  tliat  the  variation  of  form  is  much 
greater  among  the  teeth  of  small  numbors  than  among  the  larger  ones,  and  that  in 
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186.  But  if  it  be  not  required  that  wheels  shall  wnrk 
the  coiia  [ruction  of  fig.  109  may  be  readily  adapted  to  partieukr 
caaee :  thus,  if  a  pin-wheel  be  required,  the  pin  is  evidenlly 
already  a  tooth,  whose  actiucr  edge  is  an  arc  of  a  circle.  And 
supposing  A' to  remove  to  an  infinite  distance,  ^JPand  BQ  will 
become  perpendicular  to  PTQ,  and  the  points  /"and  Q  colnciiie 
respectively  with  R  and  S.  If  S  therefore  be  the  center  of  the 
pin,  fl  will  be  that  of  the  tooth  which  is  to  drive  it,  and  the  point  m 
should  be  assumed  somewhere  between  T  and  S,  and  Tm  may  be 
about  half  the  pitch,  A'm  being  manifestly  the  radius  of  the  pin. 

Again,  if  the  side  of  the  tooth  (of  the  letVhand  wheel,  for 
example)  is  required  to  be  a  radial  line,  iu  imitation  of  the  second 
solution  (Art.  140),  this,  as  already  explained  (Art.  177),  will 
remove  its  tooth-center  to  an  infinite  distance,  and  the  point  k 
will  be  found  by  drawing  Ak  perpendicular  to  hTK.  Join  BL 
and  the  intersection  of  this  line  ivith  PTQ  will  give  the  center  of 
the  tooth  which  is  to  work  with  the  radial  tooth;  also  AB,  the 
perpendicular  from  A  upon  PTQ,  is  the  radial  tooth,  and  R  i.- 
the  point  through  which  the  arc  must  be  struck,  and  the  anglo 
RTA  must  be  of  auch  a  magnitude  as  will  make  TR  equal  to 
atwut  half  the  pitch,  since  R  is  the  point  at  which  the  exact  actiuD 
takes  place. 

187.  The  Odontograph  is  also  applicable  to  the  obtiuning  i 
correct  form  for  the  cutters  used  in  forming  metal  wheels  out  of 
plain  discs;  for  since  the  form  of  the  cutter  is  that  of  the  space 
between  two  contiguous  teeth,  we  have  only  to  describe  a  pair  of 
teeth  in  any  given  case,  in  order  t«  obtain  the  form  of  the  cutter. 
In  making,  however,  a  set  of  cutters,  especially  for  small  pittbet, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  make  one  for  every  wheel,  as 
forms  for  numbers  of  teeth  that  lie  together  are  so  nearly 
that  the  errors  of  workmansliip  would  entirely  destroy  the 
ference. 

The  variation  of  form,  however,  is  much  less  among  high 
hers  than  in  low  ones.     For  example,  the   difference  of  form 


pitfbet, 

rtlQM 
Jie^H 

h  nam-  ' 


iaM  the  Dumbcra  in  the  two  fallowing  scrips  are  «o  amnged  tlukC  the  curru  coin- 
flpunding  W  them  posspB*  this  n-quired  propprtj. 

For  the  outer  side  ot  the  looth,  12,  11,  17,  iX,  28,  31,  17.  73,  1-48,  Rark. 

For  the  inner  aide,  \2.  13,  H.  \ii.  16.  17.  19,  22.  26,  33.  4S,  S7.  lUck. 

Nov  thean  numbers,  although  iitrietly  corrpct.  would  be  very  inconvanient  ipd  n- 
conlh  in  pmcticc  if  employed  far  a  table  like  Itist  in  gaeBtiou,  when  cunrtlHClK 
manifeBtlj  requires  thnt  the  uuiubprB.  if  nut  conaecutiTe.  eboold  iLlmiyi  proceed  eillnt 
by  IiTos  or  tlves.  or  by  whole  Itr.s.  and  ao  on.  The}'  are  only  given  aa  gnidea  in  ll» 
aeUctioo.  iind  b}!  wmpuring  thum  witii  thu  iwtoal  [able,  their  use  iu  lije  fatuitlioi)  of 
the  ftnt  column  wJU  be  evident. 
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bclween  a  cutter  for  150  teeth,  and  one  for  300,  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  cutters  for  16  and  17  teeth. 

This  being  the  case,  it  appeared  worth  while  to  investigate 
some  rule  by  which  the  necessai-y  cutters  could  be  determined  for 
a  set  of  wheels,  so  as  to  incur  the  least  possible  chance  of  error. 
To  this  effect  I  calculated,  by  a  method  sufficiently  accurate 
for  the  purpose,  the  following  series  of  what  may  be  termed  er|ui- 
distant  values  of  cutters;  that  is,  a  table  of  cutters  so  arranged, 
that  the  same  differeoce  of  form  exists  between  any  two  con- 
secutive numbers. 

TABLE  OF  EQUIDISTANT  VALUES  FOR  CUTTERS. 


''I      !    ' 


10  11  1-2  13  14J1j;iei7 
34;30  iT'sSHal'il  W 


2I22k>3  24  2S 


Tliis  will  be  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  wheel  to  which  each 
cutter  shall  be  accurately  adapted  after  it  has  been  detenninetl  how 
many  are  necessary  iu  a  set.  For  example,  if  a  single  cutter 
were  thought  sufficient  for  very  small  wheels,  it  had  belter  be 
accurately  adapted  to  teeth  of  25,  for  that  value  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  extremes.  If  three  cutters  are  to  suffice  for  the 
*hoIe  set,  then  76,  25,  and  15  must  be  selected,  of  which  the 
cutler  76  may  be  used  for  all  teeth  from  a  rack  to  38,  the  cutter 
!i  from  38  to  19,  and  the  cutter  15  from  19  to  12,  and  bo  on.  I 
find  that  in  the  shapes  of  cutters,  the  greatest  difference  of  form 
is  at  the  apex  of  the  tooth  (that  is,  at  the  base  of  the  cutter),  and 
amounts  to  '25  inch  in  2-inch  pitch,  when  the  teeth  have  the 
U5ua!  addendum ;  from  this  the  ditfereuce  may  be  ascertained  for 
»ny  smaller  pitch,  and  as  many  cutters  interposed  as  the  work- 
'iinn's  notion  of  his  own  powers  of  accuracy  may  induce  him  to 
I  Milk  necessary. 

Thus  if  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  be  his  limit  of  accuracy  in 
lirraing  cutters,  and  he  is  making  a  set  for  half-inch  pitch,  where 
'lie  difference  of  form  is  J  x  '25  or  "06  nearly,  then  half  a  dozen 
cutters  will  be  sufficient,  and  these  must  be  made  as  nearly  as 
prsflible  to  suit  the  wheels  of  150,  50,  30,  21,  16,  13. 

188.  In  tlie  epicycloid  abc  (fig.  83,  p.  86)  join  Tb,  and  let 
TOh=(j),  AT=R,  and  Th  =  '2r,  then  radius  of  curvature  at  6  = 

/ '■    — '.sin  -   (Peacacli'ii  Examples,  p.    195),  and   this  radius 

[wsses  through  T,  for  Tb  is  a  uoriual  to  abc  at  b.  '   Now  Tb  =  2r 
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igle  with  the  line  of  centers^ 


e  at  ft  from  T 


s  B,  Hence  the  distance  of  the  o 


2      fl  +  2r 


which  expression  becomes  identical  with  tlie  value  of  jD  in  . 

178,  ifweput2r=  ... 
'^  sin  a 

It  appears  therefore  that  if,  in  fig,  109,  mn  were  an  arc  of  a 
epicycloid  whose  base  were  the  pitch  circle,  and  diameter  of  i 

describing  circle  =  -.     „ ,  then  would  Pm  be  its  radius  of  curvatui 

°  sin  6 

at  HI ;  and  in  like  manner  Q'm  can  be  shown  to  be  the  radius  4 
curvature  of  the  corresponding  hYjiocycloid  mp. 

Consequently  teeth  described  by  this  method  approximate 
epicycloidal  teeth,  and  when  described  in  sets  by  the  Odonto 
approximate  to  those  of  the  third  solution  (Art  119),  Hei 
the  rules  that  have  been  given  for  the  least  numbers,  and  I 
length  or  addenda  of  all  such  teeth,  may  also  be  applied  to  tb* 
1H9.  In  all  the  figures  of  teeth  hitherto  given  the  teeth  | 
symmetrical,  so  that  they  will  act  whether  the  wheels  be  turl 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  a  machine  be  of  such  a  nature  that  | 
wheels  are  only  required  to  turn  in  one  direction,  the  strengl 
the  teeth  may  be  doubled  by  an  alteration  of  form,  exhibitcdl 
fig.  114,  and  suggested  by  me  in  1838." 

This  represents  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a  pair  1 
wheels,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  driver,  and  always  moves  d 
the  direction   of  the   arroKjJ 
consequently  the   right  i 
of  its  teeth  and  the  lei^  ■ 
of  the  follower's  teeth  are  % 
only  jmrtions    that    are  f 
called  into  action ;  and  thes^ 
sides  are  formed  exactly  as 
I  usual.     But  the  back  of  each 
,  tooth,  both  in  the  driver  ami 
follower,    is    proposed    to  hf 
bounded   by   an   arc    of   an 
involute,  as  eg  or  ch. 
The  bases  of  these  involutes  being  proportional  to  the  pitch 
*  Trant.  of  Iktiiink  of  Civil  En^inteTi,  toL  ii. 
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circlea,  they  will  during  the  motion  be  sure  to  clear  each  other, 
beoftDBe,  geometrically  8[>eaking,  they  would,  if  the  wheels  moveil 
the  reverse  way,  work  together  correctly ;  but  the  inclination  of 
their  commoa  normal  to  the  line  of  centers  ia  too  great  for  the 
transmission  of  pressure.  The  etfect  of  this  shape  is  to  produce 
a  very  strong  root,  by  taking  away  matter  from  the  extremity  of 
the  tooth,  where  the  ordinary  form  has  more  than  is  required  for 
strength,  and  adding  it  to  the  root. 

190.  In  Ilooke's  system,  under  ita  second  form  (Art.  71),  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  point  of  contact  travels  during  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  from  one  side  to  the  other;  a  fresh  contact 
always  beginning  on  the  first  aide  just  before  the  last  contact  has 
quitted  the  other  side.  To  ensure  this,  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  in 
each  section  B  (fig.  52)  must  be  so  formed  that  when  the  angu- 
lar velocity  ratio  is  constant  the  teeth  may  begin  and  end  contact 
on  the  line  of  centers ;  otherwise,  if  the  teeth  were  formed  upon 
the  principles  of  the  previous  articles  of  this  chapter,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sliding  contact  of  the  teeth  before  and  after  the  line  of 
ceaters  would  still  remain.  The  simplest  mode  of  effecting  this 
object  is  to  make  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  radial,  as  in  the  second 
wlution,  an<l  their  faces  any  arc  of  a  circle  that  will  lie  within  the 
epicycloidal  face  required  by  that  solution.  If,  for  example,  the 
(Kirtion  of  tooth  tliat  lies  beyond  the  pitch  line  be  a  complete 
semicircle  whose  center  is  ujion  that  line,  this  condition  will  be 
complied  with.  I  have  described  the  teeth  of  B,  fig.  52,  in  this 
manner.  The  figures  A  and  C  are  nearly  the  same  as  Hooke's, 
l>ut  he  has  given  no  front  view  of  his  wheels,  and  has  said 
nuthing  respecting  the  forms  of  the  teeth. 


^^ro  describe  the  teeth  of  wheals  mhen  their  axes  are  not  parallel. 
191.  To  describe  the  teeth  of  beoil-wheeU,  let  ACT,  ATD, 
Sg.  1 15,  be  the  pitch  cones  of  a  pair  of  bevil-wheels  described  as 
in  Arte.  40,  41j  AT  their  line  of  contact.  Let  AET  be  any 
olher  cone  also  lying  in  contact  with  A  TD  along  A  T,  and 
fuving  its  apex  at  A ;  therefore  the  axes  of  the  three  cones  will 
lie  in  the  same  plane  ABF.  Also  the  circumferences  of  their 
iiiftes  being  at  the  same  distance  A  T  from  A,  will  lie  on  the 

surface  of  a  sphere  whose  center  and  radius  are  A  and  A  T. 
Let  the  three  eones  revolve  round  their  axes  with  tlie  same 

relative  velocity  as  would  be  produced  by  the  rolling  contact  of 

their  surfaces,  then  the  line  of  contact  will  always  be  A  T,  and 
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(calling  the  intermediate  cone  AET  the  describing  cane)  a  line  nm 
upon  the  surface  of  the  describing  cone  directed  to  the  conunon 
apex  will  generate  one  surface  ompn  on  the  outside  of  the  cone 
A  TDy  and  another  surface  smrn  on  the  inside  of  the  cone  ACT, 

Fig.  115. 


Also,  these  surfaces  will  touch  along  the  describing  line  n% 
for  since  ponmhs  generated  by  the  rolling  of  the  describing  cone 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cone  ADTy  the  motion  of  nm  is  at  every 
instant  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  contact  AT\  and  therefore, 
the  normal  plane  at  nm  to  the  surface  generated  by  nm  will  pass 
through  AT.  And  in  like  manner,  the  normal  plane  to  the 
surface  rsnm  will  pass  through  ^T;  therefore  the  surfaces  touch 
along  nm. 

If  these  surfaces  be  employed  as  teeth,  and  the  rotation  of  the 
cone  A  TD  be  communicated  to  the  cone  A  CT  by  their  contact 
action,  the  angular  velocity  ratio  will,  from  the  mode  of  their 
generation,  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  rolling 
contact  of  the  conical  surfaces ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
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o  and  rs  coiiicifle  with  AT,  ami  in  the  pcisition  of  the  fifruro  the 
I  To,  Tt  respectively  described  by  the  bases  of  the  two  cones 
e  each  equal  to  Tm,  and  therefore  themselves  equal. 
192.  The  arc  om  is  an  arc  of  a  spherical  epicycloid*  whose 
a  is  the  cone  ADT,  and  describing  cone  the  cone  AET;  and 
Q  like  manner  sm  b  an  arc  of  a  splierical  hypocycloid  whose  base 
8  the  cone  ATC,  and  describing  cone  AET.  But  in  practice, 
the  portion  of  B])herical  Bnrface  occupied  by  these  arcs,  when 
mployed  fur  teeth,  is  a  narrow  belt  extending  to  a  small  distance 
oily  front  ToD  and  TsC.  The  surface,  therefore,  of  cones  tan- 
gent to  the  sphere  along  TD  and  TC  may  be  substituted  for  that 
of  the  sphere  itself,  as  fi>lIows :  draw  D  TF  perpendicular  to  A  T, 
■nd  intersecting  the  axes  of  the  two  cones  in  F  and  B ;  then  BF 
[revolving  round  ^Fwill  generate  a  conical  suriUce  tangent  to  the 

gliere  along  the  base  TD  of  the  cone  ADT,  and  the  saiue  line 
P  revolving  round  AB  will  generate  a  conical  surface  tangent 
lo  the  sphere  along  the  base  TsC  of  the  cone  ACT. 

And  since  the  arc  mo,  which  really  lies  in  the  spherical  surface, 
fa  Tery  short  in  practice,  it  may  be  supposed,  without  sensible 
error,  to  lie  in  the  surface  of  the  tangent  cone  FTD,  and  to  be 
deecrihcd  with  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  base 
of  the  describing  cone.  And  in  like  manner,  the  arc  itii  may  be 
enpposed  to  be  described  with  a  similar  circle  upon  the  surface  of 
the  tangent  cone  BTC. 

193,  Now  by  developing  these  conical  tangent  surfaces  into 
plwies  we  obtain  a  ready  practical  mode  of  describing  the  teeth, 
wliitb  was  first  suggested  by  TredgoId.| 

'  I'n-tHiTinii.     If  n  cone  ABC  he  mnde  (o  roll  upon  miotber  flxrd  cone  ADCE  in 
''^rli  u  miuiDn  rhat  their  sonmiiu  .4  alwitys  Foiadde;  ibrn  a  traoing  pnmt  C  in  iLp 
i^iiiiftrrnei.  of  the  biwe  of  Ihe  rolling  cone  will  Inice  u  kind  of  L-pii'jcluid  dm, 
Fig.  116. 


1  will  iiliiinly  lie  on  Iho  eurfi.co  of  a  Hphore  whoHe  TOutur  is  J  unil  nuliub  AC, 
?K  Ihi*  currs  U  lanord  a  tphrrirul  eptci/cloid.     If  the  irone  rol!  on  the  coiichtl- 
■r  at  the  liaae,  tbe  curre  bnximes  a  ipiericat  htfpoci/doid. 
T  Itarbaam't  Euage on  Iditl-tBeri,  hfTrodgold,  IS23,p,  log;  oinm(fia„lM\,^.W. 
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Let  AB,  AC.  fig.  117  be  the  axes  meeting  in  A,  ATxhe  \ 
of  contact,  /,  k  the  rolling  frusta  described  by  Art.  41. 
B  TC  perpendicular  to  A  T,  and  meeting  the  axes  \n  B  » 
with  center  B  and  radius  BT  describe  a  circle    Tf,  and  \ 
centre   C  and   radius  \ 
describe  a  circle  Tr. 
describe  the  frusta  n  a 
which  will  be  frusta  ofj 
tangent  cones  to  the  a 
rical  surface  at  the  bsi 
the  rolling  frusta  /  audi 
iibore  explained.     ThaV 
cle   77 will  be  the  dew 
ment  of  the  face  of  n,! 
Te  that  of  the  face  t 
and  it  follows  from  the^ 
nionstration    in   Art.    Ifll 
that  if  the    circunifer 
of  these  circles  be  treattj 
as  the  pitch  lines  of  a  [ 
of  ordinary  spiu*- wheels,  u 
teeth  described  npon  them  according  to  any  of  the  rules  1 
down  for  such  wheels,  that  these  toeth  when  transferred  to  \ 
conical  surfaces  will  communicate  the  desired  constant  v 
ratio.     The   following  practical  mode  of  completing  the  t 
wheel  ifi  easily  deduced  from  the  above. 

194.  Prepare  a  solid  of  revolution  whose  axis  ia  vlC,  andfl 
section  of  whose  edge  is  represented  at  abed,  as  bounded  byff 
parallel  conical  surfaces  ab,  cd,  and  by  a  third  cb,  whose  g 
ing  line  is  directed  to  A. 

This  surface  is  to  be  cut  into  teeth,  and  therefore  the  portil 
c//  projects  beyond  the  sui-face  of  the  pitch  cone,  by  a  suffi<al| 
quantity  to  contain  the  projections  of  the  teeth  beyond  thatH 
lace,  as  shown  at  TV.  For  the  surface  ab  is  plainly  the  8 
that  which  has  been  developed  at  Ters.  The  teeth  there  fi 
must  be  cut  out  of  thin  metal  and  wrapped  round  this  C 
surface,  so  aa  to  allow  their  outlines  to  be  traced  upon  it. 
may  then  be  cut  out,  observing  that  a  line  passing  i' 
must  lie  in  complete  contact  with  every  point  of  the  aide  of  1 
tooth  contained  between  ba  and  cd,  or  in  other  words,  that  ■ 
acting  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  I 
one  of  whose  extremities  always  passes  through  A,  and  the  otf* 
is  made  to  follow  the  outline  traced  out  upon  the  surface  ab. 
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Tlie  usual  method  for  large  wheels  is  to  dcvelope  also  the 
interior  surface  cd,  making  a  new  construction  for  it  precisely 
siuiiiiar  to  that  employed  for  the  exterior  surface  ab. 

If  separate  wooden  cogs  are  enaployed,  they  are  first  fitted  and 
fixed  into  their  mortises,  then  the  conical  surfaces  ab,  be,  crl 
formed  upon  them  in  the  lathe,  and  the  outlines  of  the  two  ends 
ab,  cd  traced  by  patterns  derived  from  the  two  constructions. 
They  are  then  taken  out  separately,  and  easily  shaped  by  careful 
planing  in  straight  lines  from  one  outline  to  the  other.  The 
same  method  is  employed  for  the  large  wooden  patterns  that  are 
need  in  casting  wheels,  and  in  which  the  teeth  are  made  in 
teparate  pieces,  to  allow  of  this  method  of  shaping. 

195.  Let  the  radius  TD  of  the  base  of  the  frustum  k  =  R,  and 
^radius  rCof  the  developed  pitch  circle  =  r.  Also  the  semi- 
Via\ti  TAD  odheToUms  cone  =  K;  therefore  r=  -^^^   Whence 

°  cos  A 

libe  action  of  the  teeth  in  any  bevil-wheel  is  equivalent  to  that 

of  a  spur-wheel  of  the  same  pitch  whos 

JV 
Jffbe  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  bevil-wheel,- 

of  the  spur-wheel. 

This  is  a  reason  for  the  superior  action  of  bc^■il■  wheels  over 
•pur-wheels  of  the  same  number  of  teeth,  fnr  spur-wheels  always 
■ct  the  better  the  more  teeth  they  have,  and  it  appears  that  a 
Iwvil-wheel  is  always  equivalent  in  its  action  to  a  spur-wheel  of 
a  greater  number  of  teeth. 

When  a  pair  of  bevils  have  equal  numbers  of  teeth,  and  their 
axes  are  at  right  angles,  they  are  termed  mitre-mbeeh ;  in  this 
case 

1 


therefore  the  action  of  a  mitre  wheel  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  spur-wheel  with  half  as  many  more  teeth. 

196.   Face-wheel  geering  (Art.  65)  is  almost  driven  out  of  prac- 
tice by  the  employment  of  bevil-wheels ;  but  it  may  be  sometimes 
ied  with  advantage,  and  its  principles  are  worth  investigating. 
ijjet  two  face-wheels  with  cylindrical  pins  exactly  alike  in  every 
be  placed  in  geer,  as  in  fig.  118,  with  their  axes  at  right 
[les ;  not  meeting  in  a  point,  but  having  their  common  per- 
icular  ft  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pins.     Then  will  these 
rbeele  revolve  togetlier  with  a  constant  angular  velocity  ratio. 


^■P^ 
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For  let  the  jiin  whose  center  U  a  in  the  upper  wheel,  be  in 
contact  with  tlie  pin  whose  axis  is  at  (f  in  the  lower  wheel.  Diii» 
fb  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lower  wheel,  and 
ab  perpendicular  upon  fb.  Also  through  c  the 
center  of  the  lower  wheel  draw  a  line  parallel  lo 
the  axis  of  the  upper  wheel,  and  therefore  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  dc 
he  a  peqiemlicular  upon  this  line  from  the  asi.- 
of  the  pin  d,  therefore  ab  is  the  sine  of  the  hd- 
fTular  distance  of  a  from  fb,  which  is  parallel  ti- 
the axis  of  the  lower  wheel,  and  rfc  is  the  sine 
of  the  angular  distance  of  d  from  a  line  (irawt 
through  c  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  up|K'i 
wheel.  But  a  is  removed  to  the  left  of  d  hy  a  horizontal  distam  < 
cfiual  to  the  diameter  of  the  pins,  and  b  is  removed  to  the  I'  i 
of  c  by  a  horizontal  distance  equal  to/e,  which  is  also  by  h_v|: 
thesis  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pins ;  therefore  ab=dc,  ji.  : 
the  angular  motion  is  equal. 

The  pin  a  appears  in  the  figure  to  cut  the  pin  ff,  but  a  Huii 
consideration  will  show  that  the  circular  motion  of  the  lower   ^ 
wheel  removes  this  pin  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  plat 
the  upper  wheel  to  clear  the  ends  of  the  pins  of  the  latter. 

197.  If,  however,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  diameter]^ 

the  wheels  be  different  and  their  axes  meet,  then  supposiogfl^ 

Fig.  120. 


Rg.  121. 

of  them,  as  in  this  figure,  to  have  cyliudrical  pins  or  etaTes,  | 
other  must  have  cogs  whose  acting  surfaces  are  those  of  sol^ 
revolution.  The  axes  of  these  solids  may,  or  may  not, » 
irith  the  centers  of  the  cogs.     If  they  do,  the  cogs  are  eaa 
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)  may 


fiirmcd  in  the  lathe.     The  generating  curve  of  tliese  solltls  i 
he  found  as  follows. 

In  fig.  120,  C  ia  the  center  of  the  pin-wheel,  the  pins  of  which 
are  supposed  to  have  no  sensible  diameter,  the  axii<  of  the  pin- 
wheel  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  anil  that  of  the 
cog-wheel  is  parallel  to  it,  and  meets  the  first  axis  in  a  point 
whose  projection  is  C  PAP'  is  the  pitch  line  of  the  pin-wheel, 
and  pAm^  the  projection  of  the  pitch  line  of  the  cog-wheel.  A 
iheir  point  of  contact- 
Let /'be  one  of  the  pin9,_/7W  the  axis  of  the  solid  of  revolution, 
or  cog,  which  is  to  work  with  it,  pPf  the  generating  curve  of  the 
solid.  Fig.  121  ia  a  plan  of  the  cog-wheel,  t  the  point  of  contact, 
m  the  seat  of  mf,  and  the  concentric  circles  the  plans  of  the  cog ; 
the  large  one  at  the  level  of  mp,  and  the  small  one  at  the  level  of 
Fh. 

Let  the  radius  AC=r,  at=R,  and  the  angular  distance  of  mf 
from  the  plane  of  centers,  or  maA  =  ij>; 

.'.  Am  =  R.  sin</i. 
Let  mN=:f,  NP{  =  An)=i/,  ACP=B,  mp=p; 
then  we  have  ( 1 )  ^  =  r.  versin  ff. 

x=r.  Bin 6  — Jl s'mtf>,  for  Niri  =  Pn  — Am. 

AIpo,  since  the  velocities  of  the  pitch  circles  are  equal  bj  sup- 

[iii-ition,  and  p  and  P  coincide  at  A,  therefore  the  arc  APin  fig. 

I-I\niu8t  be  equal  to  the  arc  <m  in  fig,  121,  + the  radius  wij>  of 

'hv  base  of  the  solid  very  nearly. 

.■.,f  =  'Jt£,,nd^=r8ine-fl.m[l'^^"}(2). 


From  ( 1 )  and  (2 )  the  curve  pPf  may  be  constructed  by  points, 
!  ,1  curve  for  a  pin  of  any  required  diameter  derived  from  it,  by 
I'  itig  it  at  a  normal  distance  from  P^  equal  to  the  radius  of 
'ill?  pin,  as  in  the  case  of  common  trundles  (Art  129). 

198.  The  cog  pPf,  supposing  it  to  drive,  ia  necessarily  moving 
ia  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  receding  from  the  plane  of 
ceulcrs;  but  if  we  consider  the  relative  positions  of  the  approach- 
ing pin  Pj  and  cog  p,P,f,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plane  of  centers, 
a'  an  equal  angular  distance  Q.  and  therefore  with  the  same  value 
."■  '^^  gs^  the  corresponding  value  of  j',  or  x,=  fl8iu  ^,— r.sin^ 

R     ' 


and  ^  = 


.R<p,~re=p  =  rd-R<i>; 
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-It  .s'laipi 


whence  it  follows  that 

Ji.sin<f,-r.B.me< 
that  is,  J,  <  X.  ^U 

This  curve  p,P,f,,  therefore,  is  not  the  same  as  pPf,  but  will 
lie  within  it.  But  if  the  cogs  are  turned  in  the  lathe,  the  axis  of 
the  solid  of  revolution  will  coincide  with  the  center,  and  the 
smallest  curve  of  the  two  must  necessarily  be  used ;  and  therefore 
the  action  will  only  be  miiintained  while  the  cyhndrical  pin  lies 
between  the  cog  and  the  plane  of  centers ;  and  aa  receding  action 
is  preferable  to  approaching  action,  it  follows  that  the  cylindrical 
pin  must  be  given  to  the  driver  and  the  cogs  to  the  follower,  ii' 
the  cogs  be  turned  in  a  lathe.  But  fig.  121  shows  that  the  poiiii 
of  contact  of  the  cogs  on  one  side  of  the  line  of  centers,  as  m,.  is 
very  nearly  confined  to  the  half  of  each  cog  which  lies  within  Iht 
pitch  circle,  and  that  on  the  other  side  as  m  to  the  portion  wliii'li 
lies  without.  By  making  the  outer  portion  of  each  cog  of  tli« 
form  fiP,f,,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  form  yPf,  we  may  have 
action  on  both  sides  the  plane  of  centers  at  pleasure. 

199.  This  shows  the  possibility  of  forming  the  cogs  of  faofr 
wheels  so  as  to  communicate  motion  with  a  constant  velocity  ratia 
In  practice,  the  form  of  the  cogs  may  he  obtained  by  finding  two  or 
three  points  for  the  curve  pPf,  which  may  be  done  on  the  drawing 
board  by  constructing  a  diagram  similar  to  figs.  120  and  121,  but 
in  which  the  cogs  and  pins  shall  he  placed  in  two  or  three  ditlereul 
successive  distances  from  the  plaae  of  centers.  In  small  wooden 
mill-work,  the  cogs  used  to  be  turned  in  the  lathe  and  with  round 
shanks,  and  consequently  made  complete  solids  of  revolution,  u 
in  fig.  119;  but  in  the  larger  wheels  each  cog  had  its  acting  fun 
shaped  into  segments  of  solids  of  revolution  of  considerably  greaW 
diameter  tlian  the  cog  itself. 

In  this  kind  of  geering,  however,  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
only  in  a  single  point;*  while  in  bevil-geer,  as  we  have 
(Art.  68),  the  contact  is  along  a  line  directed  to  the 
intersection  of  the  axes.  The  abrasion  is  therefore  less  ii 
latter,  but  the  convenience  of  forming  the  coga  in  the 
sometimes  occasions  the  face-geer  to  be  used  even  now  in  U^ 
machiuery  or  models. 

•  To  osB  thfi  words  of  a  practical  Ameriran  miUwright,  in  spmlcing  of  woodpn  i 
geers,  '  tbe  disadiuitHf  e  of  Uee  ge«ni  u  tbs  gmallness  of  the  buring,  to  that  i ' 
vonr  out  very  fasl,  for  if  the  bearing  of  cogB  be  amali,  and  the  strew  so  grenl  i  ' 
they  cut  one  another,  they  will  wear  eicetdinglj  fosti  but  if  it  be  po  Isree  mJ 
Blrena  bo  light  tiwt  Ibey  only  polish  one  another,  lliej  wilJ  wear  Teij  loi^"— i '. 
Bvans,  Ymiog  MUtuTigU't  Guidt,  AM.  HO. 
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jp^n  face-geering,  a  derangement  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
wheel  and  trundle,  if  it  take  place  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axiu  of 
the  latter,  will  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  tlie  geering. 

200.  The  surfaces  adapted  for  teeth  in  the  case  of  rolling  hy- 
perboloidd,  Art.  42,  might  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  of  rolling  cones,  by  taking  an  intermediate  describing  hy- 
]>erboloid ;  but  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  derive  from  this  any 
rules  eufficiently  simple  for  application.  This  kind  of  wheel  Is 
nnly  employed  to  enable  the  two  axes  to  pass  each  other,  which  is 
impossible  in  conical  wheels ;  and,  on  account  of  the  imperfection 
rf  their  rolling  action,  explained  in  Art.  42,  the  axes  should  be 
brought  as  close  together  as  possible,  by  which  the  solida  will 
approximate  nearly  to  a  pair  of  rolling  cones.  The  teeth  should 
be  small  and  numerous,  and  therefore  the  frusta  should  be  placed 
u  far  OS  convenient  from  the  common  perpendicular  of  the  axes. 
When  the  frusta  have  been  described  by  Art.  49,  the  forms  of  the 
teeth  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  approximation  by  treating 
these  frusta  similarly  to  those  in  fig.  117,  that  is,  draw  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  tr  at  r  (fig.  30,  Art.  50),  this  will  intersect  the 
axis  at  some  point  beyond  K;  take  this  jioint  for  the  apex  of  a 
cone  whose  base  shall  coincide  with  that  of  the  rolling  frustum 
KP,  develope  its  surface  and  describe  the  teeth  as  in  Art.  193, 

An  interior  surface,  corresponding  to  erf  in  fig,  117,  must  also 
be  developed  and  the  teeth  traced  up<>n  it ;  the  relative  position 
rf  these  interior  forms  to  those  already  traced  upon  the  exterior 
nrface,  will  be  determined  by  drawing  an  inclined  line  at  the 
pitch  surface,  according  to  the  method  of  Art.  70. 

The  principal  machine  in  which  these  skew  bevils  are  employed 
is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame, 
in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

201.  To  comiiiuuicatr  motion  by  means  of  involulet  bette-een  two 
iiiu  inclined  without  meHinff.* 

Fig.  104  represent;!,  as  already  explained,  a  pair  of  wheels  whose 
twth  are  formed  of  arcs  of  involutes,  the  point  of  contact  of  which 
ic  always  situated  in  the  common  tangent  DE  of  the  bases. 

In  this  figure  the  wheels  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  their  axes 
fonsequently  parallel.  Suppose  now  that  the  plane  of  one  wheel 
l>e  inclined  to  the  other  by  turning  on  the  line  DE,  in  the  manner 
of  a  hinge,  so  that  this  line  shall  be  the  intersection  of  the  two 
]>Ianes,  but  that  the  position  of  each  wheel  in  ita  oivn  plane  with 
respect  to  this  line  shall  not  be  altered.     The  inclination  of  the 

Thi»  property  of  inTolnliss  is  due  to  II.  OUivier.  Vide  BnllHin  df  la  Sue.  <f  &i- 
i%*Tiu/email,  t 
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axes  will  he  however  cliangcil,  but  they  will  nut  meet,  and  th^cl 
commou  perpendicular  will  be  equal  to  DE.  Since  DE  is  the 
locus  of  contact,  it  is  clear  that  this  motion  will  not  disturb  iJic 
angultir  position  of  either  wheel  in  its  own  plane ;  and  hence  the 
angular  velwity  ratio  of  the  wheels  will  remain  conetant  and  un- 
altered by  the  change  of  position.  Involute  wheels,  therefore, 
may  be  employed  Ui  communicate  a  constant  velocity  ratio  between 
axes  that  ore  inclined  at  any  angle  to  each  other,  but  which  do 
not  meet. 

But  the  demonstration  supposes  the  wheels  to  be  very  thin, 
since  they  coincide  with  the  planes  that  meet  in  the  line  DE,  and 
the  invariable  points  of  contact  arc  situated  in  this  line.  The 
edge  of  one  of  the  wheels  must  be  in  practice  rounded  so  that  it 
may  touch  the  other  teeth  in  a  point  only. 


chi^  I 


■   ^-  c 

ON   CAMS  AND   SCREWS 

202.  Having  disiwsed  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  we  may  now 
return  to  the  remaining  combinations  in  which  sliding  contact  is 
employed  to  communicate  a  constant  velocity  ratio  between  two 
pieces. 

If  the  motion  of  these  pieces  be  limited  to  a  not  very  cod* 
aiderabic  angle,  or  if  one  of  them  moves  in  a  short  rectJliuMT 
path  in  the  manner  of  a  rack,  any  of  tlie  pairs  of  curves  in  tlis 
first  partof  this  chapter  <in  Arts.  116  to  127)  may  be  employed  iu 
the  single  forms  there  shown,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  sli:: 
arcs,  and  placed  in  successive  order  as  teeth.  To  avoid  \v 
necessary  details,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  examinali'm  ' 
the  cases  in  which  one  of  these  curves  is  reduced  to  a  pin,  a'  " 
the  First  Solution ;  for  tliis  method  is  generally  preferred,  mni '' 
has  this  advantage,  that  whereas  greater  friction  is  introduccil 
when  a  long  curved  plate  is  substituted  for  a  series  of  teeth,*  tta 
pin  can  be  made  into  a  roller,  and  thus  the  abrat-ion  which  wouW 
tend  to  destroy  the  form  of  the  curved  edge  is  transferred  to  llit 
axis  of  the  i-oller,  which  can  he  easily  repaired  when  worn  out 

203.  In  fig.  122,  A  is  the  center  of  motion  of  a  revolving  plnte 
in  which  a  slit  o  6  is  pierced,  ha\-ing  parallel  sides  so  as  to  erobr:i> 
and  nearly   fit  a  pin  m,  which   is  carried  by  a  bar  CD  fii: 
between  guides  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sliding  in  the  direetn  ri 
its  length. 

■  Bj-  ctttrjing  the  point  uf  contact  further  ftom  tlis  Hne  of  wnluB  (Ait.  S3). 
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If  the  plate  revolve  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  the  inner  aide 
of  the  slit  presses  ^laiost  the  pin  and  moves  it  further  from  the 
center  A,  hut  when  the  plate  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction 
the  enter  edge  of  the  alit  acts  against  the  pin  and  moves  it  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

If  the  curved  edges  of  the  slit  be  involutes  of  the  circle  whose 
TadiuB  is  Ac,  where  Ac  iB  &  perpendicular  upon  the  path  m  ({^of  the 

fig.  122. 


bar,  it  appears  from  Art  133  that  the  velocity  ratio  of  plate  aiid 
bar  will  be  constant,  and  the  linear  velocity  of  the  bar  equal  to 
tliat  of  the  point  c  of  the  plate.  But  if  any  other  velocity  ratio 
bereqaired,  let  Pc  (fig.  123)  be  the  path  of  the  sliding  bar,  Pthe 
pn,  A  the  center  of  the  curve,  aP  the  curve. 

Let  cAP~tl>,PAa=:e,  Ac=a,  AP=r,  tbeTivhih  a  has  moved 
fiom  c  to  a,  let  /"have  moved  from  c  to  i*;  so  that  ca=m  x  cP; 
{nvserving  a  constant  velocity  ratio  during  the  motion ; 

.-.  e+*=:mxtan,^.  __  ^,<aft   ). 


But  tan  ^= 


L,  and  ^=C03"' 


=  —  v/r'—  a*  is  equation  to  c 


If  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  (radius  Ac") 
equals  the  linear  velocity  of  the  bar, 

ca  =  cP,  and  .•.  m=\  ; 
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whicli  is  the  eqiisilion  to  tbc  involute  of  the  circle  as  it  ou^ 
to  be." 

If,  however,  the  line  Pc  of  the  follower's  path  pass  through  ti 
center  A,  then  since  equal  angles  described  to  the  curve  are  1 
produce  equal  differences  of  radial  distance  in  the  pin,  the  curve 
becomes  evidently  the  spiral  of  Archimedes ;  a  curve  which, 
although,  as  we  see,  capable  of  communicating  velocity  in  a 
COOstaDt  ratio  between  a  circular  and  rectilinear  path,  cannot  be 
employed  for  the  teeth  of  racks,  because  the  pitch  line  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  wheel. 

204.  Sometimes  the  pin,  instead  of  being  mounted  on  a  slide, 
13  carried  by  an  arm  revolving  round  a  center  £,  aa  m£,  and 
therefore  describes  an  arc  of  a  circle.  The  curve  is  then  derived 
from  the  first  solution  (Art.  129),  the  line  of  centers  AE  having 
been  previously  divided,  in  the  ratio  of  the  required  angular 
velocities. 

The  angular  motion  of  the  curved  plate  which  is  the  driver  is 


Fig.  121. 


of  course  limited  to  the  length  of  the  slit  a  b,  lui 
this  may  be  carried  through  several  convolution*, 
ae  in  fig.  124,  where  it  is  shown  in  tlie  form  of  tt 
spiral  groove,  excavated  in  tlie  face  of  a  revol 
plate,  and  communicating  reclilincar  motion  to 
the  bar  Dm  by  means  of  the  pin  at  its  extremib^ 
m,  which  lies  always  in  the  gi-iK>ve. 

This   may  be   termed   a  Jtut  screw  or  plm 

205.   Combinations  of  this  kind  assume  ag 
nany  ditt'erent  forms,  the  complete  exhibition] 
which  belongs  rather  to  descriptive  mechanism  than  to  the  p 
the  present  work.      Thus,  instead  of  employing  the  slit  or  g 
shown  in  these  figures,  the  object  of  which  is  to  produc 
both  directions,  a  single  curved  edge  may  be  employed,  and  f 
returning  action  produced  by  a  weight  or  spring,  which  maybl 
applied  Xa  the  bar  so  as  to  keep  the  pin  constantly  in  contact  ] 
with  it. 

Curved  plates  of  this  kind  are  tenned  cams,  or,  when  small 
tappets,  and  they  are  more  used  to  produce  varying  velocity 
ratios  than  constant  ones.  For  which  reason  I  shall  refer  to 
Chapters  VI,  and  VII.  for  sonie  other  forms  in  which  they  apjiear, 

206.  If  the  path  Doth  of  driver  and  follower  be  rectilinear,  tbe 
slit  will  become  straight. 


*  peacock's  ExamjiUe, 


Wut 
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I  plane   in  a  path 
Fig,  I2.i. 


rZ^  a  plane  rectangle  CD  move  in  its  c 
parallel  to  its  longest  aide,  and  have 
ii,  etraight  slit  cut  in  it  making  an 
angle  6  with  that  side,  and  let  a  bar  ■ 
AB  moving  in  the  direction  of  its  own 
length  below  lliis  plane  be  provided 
with  a  projecting  pin  G  which  enters 
the  slit,  the  slit  making  an  angle  <f> 
with  the  path  of  this  bar.  Therefore 
the  paths  of  the  plane  and  bar  make 
an  angle  B  +  tf)  with  each  other. 

If  the  plane  move  through  a  space=  G/,  draw  t^f  parallel  to 
the  first  i>osition  of  the  slit,  then  ff  will  be  the  new  position  of  tlie 
pin,  and  Gff  the  space  described  by  the  pin  or  bar ; 

.    velocity  of  plane_  G/_f\n  Gfff^sm  tft 
velocity  of  bar       G</     sin  Gf^     sin  8 

s.  constant  ratio. 

If  the  bar  move  perpendicularly  to  the  plane,  6  +  <^=    , 

,  velocity  of  plane      .        ,  1 

and  —  =— / —  /         =tau  </>  or  -— -„• 
velocity  01  bar  tan  i! 

207.  To  return  to  the  revolving  plate  and  bar  ;  if  the  path  of 
I  the  bar  be  not  parallel  to  the  plane  of 

Mation  of  the  plate,  the  latter  nuist  be 
lirmed  into  the  cone  or  hyperboloid  that 
"culd  be  generated  by  the  rotation  round 
ils  axis  of  the  line  which  ia  the  path  of 
itie  pin,  or  other  point  of  contact  of  the 
bar.  Thus,  in  fig.  126,  AB  ia  the  axis,  . 
CD  the  sliding  bar,  e  its  pin,  the  path  cd 
'if  whose  acting  extremity  is  in  this  case 
•ijpposed  to  meet  the  axis.  If  this  line  cd  generate  a  cone  D 
hy  revolving  round  AB,  the  pin  will  always  lie  at  the  same  depth 
in  any  groove  excavated  in  the  conical  surface.  Also,  if  this 
surface  be  developed,  the  groove  ef  will  be  the  spiral  of  Archi- 
medes. It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  into  detail  all  the  forms, 
curves,  and  combinations,  that  arise  in  this  manner.  One  case 
only  requires  more  particular  attention. 

208.  If  the  path  of  the  bar  CD  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  AB,  the  conical  eurface  uiKin  which  the  groove  is  traced 
will  become  a  cylinder ;  and  to  produce  a  constant  velocity  ratio 


=  tan  tf>i 
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the  spiral  gioove  must  be  at  every  point  equally  inclined  to  a 
drawn  upon  the  surface  parallel  to  the  axis. 

For  it  has  been  ahown  that  a  plane  surface  mk,  fig.  127,  moi 
perpendicularly  to  a  sliding  bar  eel,  will  communicate 
it  in  a   constant  ratio,   by  means  of  a 
straight  slit  jir  m  which  lies  a  pin  fixed  Fig-  <'■ 

to  the  bar,  and  that  c      

velocity  of  plane 
velocity  of  bar 
where  ^  ia  the  anf;le  rpd  made  by  the 
slit  with  thu  path  of  the  bar. 

If  this  plane  be  wrapped  round  the 
cylinder,  keeping  its  axis  parallel  to  the 
path  of  the  bar,  the  groove  will  become 
a  spiral,  inclined  at  the  angle  ^  to  a  line 
drawn  parallel  to  this  axis.  But  the 
motion  given  to  the  bar  by  this  spiral 
when  the  cylinder  revolves  will  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  if  the  plane  had  passed  under  it  through  the 
line  kl  and  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

The  velocity  of  the  plane  is  now  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  tlie 
cylindrical   surface,  and  therefore  we  have.  If  r  be  the  radius   | 
of  the   cylinder,   A   its   angular    velocity,    V  the   velocity  i 
the  bar. 


=  taii  <f>. 


If  the  length  of  the  plane  be  greater  than  the  circumference 
of  the  cylinder,  the  spiral  groove  will  encompass  its  surface 
thrimgh  more  than  one  revolution,  and  may,  in  this  way,  pro- 
ceed in  many  convolutions  from  one  extremity  of  the  cyhnJet 
to  the  other,  its  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  remaii ' 
constant  and  equal  to  <f> ;  such  a  recurring  spiral  is  1 

Draw  pq,  qr  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel  t 
path  of  the  bar ;  if  pq  is  equal  to  the  circumference  < 
cylinder,  yr  will  be  the  distance  between  two  successive  t 

volutions  of  the  screw,  and  qr=' .     This  is  termed  ll 

^       tan  ^ 
of  the  screw,  from  its  analogy  to  the  pitch  of  a  rack  or  t 
wheel.      Every  revolution  of  the  screw  carries  the  bar  l' 
space  equal  to  the  pitch. 

209.  The  screw  is  sometimes  made  in  this  elcmentmty  fw 


IRksisti 
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Fig.  128. 


tsisting  of  &  simplo  spiral  groove,  with  dialant  convolutions, 
which  gives  motion  to  a  slide,  by  means  of  a  pin  fixed  to  the 
latter,  and  lying  in  the  groove;  for  example,  the  screw  by  wh'ch 
the  wick  of  the  common  Argand  latnp  is  adjusted  in  lieight  is 
always  made  in  this  form.  But,  generally,  screws  receive  a 
more  complex  arrangement,  in  the  following  manner. 

Firstly,  the  inclination  of  the  spiral  to  the  axis  is  made  small, 
and  the  convolutions  of  the  groove  brought  close  together.  The 
ridge  which  separates  two  contiguous 
grooves  is  a  spiral  precisely  resembling  that 
of  the  groove  in  inclination,  and  in  the 
number  and  pitch  of  its  convolutions.  This 
ridge  is  termed  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and 
according  to  the  form  of  its  section  the 
screw  ia  said  to  have  a  square  thread  as  at 
A,  an  angular  thread  as  at  B,  or  a  round 
thread  as  at  C, 

Sectmdly,  instead  of  a  single  pin  e  let  other  pins  /  and  ff  be 
also  fixed  to  the  bar  opposite  to  the  other  convolutions ;  then,  since 
each  pin  will  receive  an  equal  velocity  from  the  revolving 
cylinder,  the  motion  of  the  bar  will  be  efiected  as  before,  with 


Fig.  129. 


Fig.  1 3D. 


the  advantage  of  an  increased  number  of  points  of  contact.  But 
tills  series  of  pins  is  generally  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  short 
cwnb,  the  outline  of  which  exactly  fits  that  of  the  threads  of  the 
(crew,  as  at  C,  fig.  129.*  This  is  the  most  ancient  form  in  which 
the  screw  was  employed.  It  appears  to  be  that  which  is  described 
by  Pappus.f 

210.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  piece  which  receives  the 
action  of  the  screw   is   provided   with  a  cavity  embracing  the 


•  Thp  wmo  oipf<iio 
hrt,  a  flai  KTfvr :  uid 
bjptrlKiluidal  surfflco. 
t  P^jii  Itati.  Col.  Costmandini,  lib. 


rwortpd  In  in  Ihp  fl«t  spiml  nf  fifi.  124,  which  is,  in 
le  piineipte  a  Bcrtw  may  be  fgrmed  on  a  coDical  or 
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screw,  and  fitting  its  thread  completely,  as  shown  in  section  in 
fig.  130,  being  in  fact  a  hollow  screw,  corresponding  in  every 
respect  to  the  solid  screw.  Such  a  piece  is  termed  a  nut,  and 
the  hollow  screw,  sl  female  screw. 

These  modifications  are  only  introduced  to  distribute  the 
pressure  of  the  screw  upon  a  greater  surface ;  for  as  the  action 
of  the  thread  upon  every  section  of  the  nut  through  its  axis  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  fig.  129,  the  result  of  all  these  cod- 
spiring  actions  is  the  same  :  namely,  that  the  piece  to  which  tbe 
comb  or  nut  is  attached  advances  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  screw,  and  describes  a  space  equal  to  as  many  pitches 
as  the  screw  has  performed  revolutions. 

211.  A  screw  may  be  ripht  handed  or  left  handedy  that  is, 
looking  at  the  screw  in  a  vertical  position,  the  thread  may  incline 
upwards  to  the  riffhty  as  in  fig.  129,  or  to  the  lefty  as  in  fig.  131. 

The  majority  of  screws  are  right  handed,  the  left  handed  are 
only  employed  when  the  conditions  of  the  mechanism  require 
them.  The  respective  motions  of  these  two  classes  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  rule.  Supposing  the  screw  to  be 
movable  and  its  nut  fixed,  it  will,  if  right  handed,  enter  its  not 
when  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  vice 
verefi. 

Also,  if  the  nut  be  movable  and  the  screw  fixed,  the  nut  will 
descend  the  right-handed  screw  when  turned  in  that  direction. 

Consequently  if  the  screw  be  left  handed,  it  must  be  turned 
counter  clockwise  to  enter  a  fixed  nut,  or  put  a  movable  nut  in 
action  upon  the  extremity  of  its  screw. 

212.  When  the  comb  or  rack  form  (fig.  129)  is  used  instead  rf 
a  nut,  this  farther  modification  is  sometimes  employed,  that  the 
screw  is  made  short  and  the  rack  lengthened,  as  in  fig.  132.    la 


Fig.  132. 


Fig.  133. 


both  these  cases,  the  length  of  the  path  that  may  be  described 
by  the  bar,  without  allowing  any  portion  of  the  screw  or  rack  to 
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quit  contact  at  the  extremitiea  of  the  motion,  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  lengths  of  the  screw  and  rack. 

From  this  latter  modification,  we  easily  pass  to  the  so-called 
rjtdhss  screw.*  In  this  contrivance,  the  screw  C  is  employed  to 
communicate  rotation  to  a  revolving  follower  or  wheel  B.  An 
axis  Aa  is  monnted  in  a  frame,  so  as  to  prevent  its  endlong 
notion,  and  provided  with  a  short  screw  C.  The  wheel  B  has 
its  edge  notched  into  equidistant  teeth  of  the  same  pitch  as  the 
thread  of  the  screw  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  If  the 
screw  axis  be  turned  round,  every  revolution  ivill  cause  one 
tooth  of  the  wheel  to  pass  the  line  of  centers  BC;  and  as  this 
action  puts  no  limit,  from  the  nature  of  the  contrivance,  to  the 
number  of  revolutions  in  the  same  direction,  a  screw  fitted  up 
in  this  mode  is  termed  an  endless  screw,  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  screw,  which  when  tunied  round  a  certain  number  of 
Uines  either  way,  terminates  its  own  action  by  bringing  the  nut 
lo  the  end  of  its  thread  ;  the  term  endless  applying  in  this  case 
Dot  to  the  form  but  to  the  action  of  the  screw. 

213.  To  determine  the  form  which   should   be  given  to  the 

lliread  and  teeth  in  this  contrivance,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 

from  the  nature  of  a  screw  the  section  of  its  thread  made  by  a 

plane  passing  through  its  axis  is  everywhere  the  same:  and  that 

8  of  such  sections  of  the  entire  screw  be  made  by  planes 

I  equal    angular   distances  round   the  circle,   a  set  of  similar 

jurefl  resembling  a  double  rack  (as  in  fig,  128),  will  be  obtained 

pike  in  the  number  and  form  of  their  teeth,  but  in  which  the 

*eth  will  gradually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  extremity 

If  the  screw.     The  action  of  the  screw  ujion  the  wheel-teetli,  in 

Solving  without  end  play,  brings  these  successive  sections  into 

upon  the  teeth,  and  produces  exactly  the  same  effect  as  if 

e  screw  were  pushed  endlong  without  rotation,  in  the  manner 

a  rack-t     But  this  latter  supposition  enables  ua  to  obtain  the 

figure  of  the  thread  and  teeth,  upon  the  principles  already  given 

for  the  teeth  of  racks. 

Fic'.  1 34  is  a  transverse  section  of  a  wheel  and  endless  screw, 
^i.i'li  ilirough  the  line  of  centers;  ab  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  A' 
'ii  i!  ■■■t  ilie  screw  ;  fig.  135  represents  the  corresponding  sections, 

iiti  whiiih  AB  being  the  line  of  centers,  the  section  to  the  right 
of  tliis  line  is  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
•Al 
■flhei 


'  Also  described  bjPnppua  in  the  Hrtkle  already  referrnl  to;  sl>olib.  riii.  prop.  34. 
L  i'  Thiu  if  a  Kiev  be  held,  lo  the  light  and  tnmod  round,  the  oulliQe  of  \ta  threads 
pHifipmr  to  trsTpl  from  one  end  of  the  BcrewlD  the  other  continually,  in  tbemuiner 
■  Ihe  irelh  of  a  tiliding  rrwlc 
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screw,  and  throuj^h  the  line  Cc,  fig.  134  ;  and  the  section 
left  of  the  line  of  centers  iu  fig.  135  is  made  by  a  plane  piwi 
through  the  line  Dd,  fig.  134,  un  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  sci 
and  pajallel  to  the  first     The  effect  of  this  is,  that  i^  is  a  di 


Fig.  ISS. 


Fig.  134. 


section  of  the  screw,  wliile  H  is  an  oblique  section :  also, 
the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel,  and  gtw  the  pitch  line  of  the  an 
supposing  it  to  act  as  a  rack. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  supposition  already  mads 
appears  that  in  these  two  sections,  and  in  any  other  pandit 
them  within  the  wheel,  the  screw  is  required  to  act  as  aM 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  But  whatever  figure  be  gin| 
the  screw-thread,  it  is  seen  that  the  forms  of  ibeee  racin'' 
necessarily  be  different  iu  each  section  ;  for  although  the  fon 
the  thread  is  the  eatne  in  all,  it  is  cut  at  a  different  angle  in  < 
section,  by  which  the  teeth  of  H  remote  from  the  axis  will 
more  prolonged  and  twisted  in  their  form  than  those  of  F  in 
central  section;  and  besides  this,  the  successive  racks  will  ri 
further  from  the  center  A  of  the  wheel,  as  their  section  rM 
from  the  axis  of  the  screw ;  as  shown  in  the  figure,  in  wliid| 
rack-teeth  H  are  lower  than  'ai  F.  J 

Now  it  has  been  already  shown  (Art.  127)  that  anyT 
of  tooth  being  assumed,  the  corresponding  tooth  may  be  assig 

The  forms  of  the  teeth  in  the  central  plane  E  may  tlien 
be  made  to  suit  those  of  F,  and  the  forms  of  the  teeth  in  G 
also  suit  those  of  H\  and  so  on  for  every  intermediate  sec 
It  is  therefore  poxdhle  to  make  an  endless  screw  whose  th 
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H  be  in  contact  with  tlie  entire  aide  of  the  tooth,  provided  the 
figure  of  (he  wheel-teeth  be  different  in  every  section.  Also, 
since  in  every  section  two  or  three  pairs  nf  teeth  may  be  in 
Bimultaneous  contact,  the  screw  may  be  in  contact  along  thtj 
entire  side  of  all  these  teeth. 

Si4.  The  practical  ditficulty  of  making  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
of  wliieh  the  form  in  every  parallel  section  shall  be  different, 
is  very  simply  overcome  by  making  the  screw  cut  the  teeth, 
thus: 

An  endless  screw  is  formed  of  steel,  exactly  the  same  as  tho 
proposed  one,  and  this  is  notched  regularly  across  its  threads  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  a  cutting  instrument  or  tap,  and  then 
properly  hardened.  The  wheel  having  had  its  teeth  roughly  cut 
in  the  proposed  number,  is  mounted  in  its  frame,  together  with 
the  cutting  screw,  and  the  latter  is  turned  in  contact  with  it,  and 
pressed  gradually  nearer  and  nearer,  cutting  out  the  teeth  as  it 
proceeds,  till  it  has  formed  them  to  correspond  exactly  with  jta 
thread;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  replaced  by  the  smooth-threaded 

215.  The  endless  screw  falls  under  the  case  of  two  revolving 
pieces  whose  axes  are  not  parallel  and  never  meet.  It  commu- 
DtcMes  motion  very  smoothly,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  wheel  of  a 
single  tooth,  because  one  revolution  passes  one  tooth  of  the 
wheel  across  the  plane  of  centers ;  but,  generally  speaking,  can 
only  be  employed  as  a  driver,  on  account  of  the  great  obliquity 
of  its  action. 

216.  In  a  cutting  engine  by  Hindley  of  York,  an  endless 
screw  of  a  different  form  was  introduced,  which  is  thus  described 
fay  Smeaton : — '  The  endless  screw  was  applied  to  a  wheel  of 
ibout  thirteen  inches  diameter,  very  stout  and  strong,  and  cut 
into  360  teeth.  The  threads  of  this  screw  were  not  formed  upon 
a  cylindrical  surface,  but  upon  a  solid  whose  aides  were  termi- 
nated by  arches  of  circles.  The  whole  length  contained  fifteen 
threads,  and  as  every  thread  (on  the  side  next  the  wheel)  pointed 
tvwards  the  center  thereof,  the  whole  fifteen  were  in  contact 
together,  and  bad  been  so  ground  witli  the  wheel,  that,  to  my 
^reat  astonifihment,  I  found  the  screw  would  turn  round  with  the 
Itmost  freedom,  interlocked  with  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  and 
vould  draw  the  wheel  round  without  any  shake  or  sticking,  or 
he  least  sensation  of  inequality.'* 

*  The   screw  was  cut  by  the  rotation  of  the  point  of  a  tool, 

■  Smeaton,  p.  183,  MiKellaneouj  Papers. 
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carried  by  the  wlieel  itself,  tlie  wheel  being  driven  by  an   ordi- 
nary cylindrical  endless  screw.' 

Fig.  136  ehowB  this  form  of  endless  screw,  and  fig,  137  la  mb 
arrangement  to  show  the  manner  of  cutting  the  spiral  thread 
upon  the  solid,  in  which  A  ie  a  wheel  driven  by  an  endless  Bcr«ir 
B,  of  the  common  form ;   C  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  to  the  axis  of 


the  endless  screw  and  geering  with  another  equal  toothed  * 
D,  upon  whose  axis  is  mounted  the  smooth  surfaced  solid  1 
which  it  is  desired  to  cut  into  Hiudley's  endless  screw, 
purpose  a  cutting  tooth  F  is  clamped  to  the  face  of  the  whw 
When  the  handle  attached  to  the  axis  BC  ii  turned  i 
wheel  A  and  solid  E  will  revolve  with  the  same  relative  vel 
as  A  and  B,  and  the  tooth  F  will  trace  upon  the  surface  o 
?W)lid  a  thread  which  will  correspond  to  the  conditions, 
from  the  very  mode  of  its  formation  the  section  of  every  tl 
through  the  axis  will  point  to  the  center  of  the  wheel. 
axis  of  E  lies  considerably  higher  than  that  of  B,  to  «ni 
solid  E  to  clear  the  wheel  A, 

The  edges  of  the  section  of  the  solid  through  its  center,  e: 
fit  the  segment  of  the  toothed  wheel,  but  if  a  section  be  m 
a   plane   parallel  to  this,  the  teeth  will  no  longer  be  i 
divided,  as  they  are  in  the   common  screw ;  and  therefore  f 
kind  of  screw  can  only  be  in  contact  with  each  tooth  i 
corresponding  to  its  middle  section.     So  that  the  advanli 
this  form  over  the  common  one  is  not  so  great  as  appears  at  I 
sight. 

217.  If  the  inclination  of  the  thread  of  a  screw  to  the  i 
very  great,  one  or  more  intermediale  threads  may  be  added,  a 
fig.  138.     In  which  case  the  screw  is  said  to  be  double,  or  triij 
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ding  to  the  number  of  separate  Hpiral  threads  that  are  so 
ced  OQ  its  surface.  Aa  every  one  of  these  threads  will  pass  it« 
a  wheel-tooth  serosa  the  line  of  Centura,  in  each  revolution  of 
I  screw,  it  follows,  that  ae  many  teeth  of  the  wheel  will  pass 
it  line  during  one  revolution  of  the  ecrew  aa  there  are  threads 
the  screw. 
[f  we  suppose  the  number  of  these  threads  to  be  considerable, 

bto-itt.  Pig.  HO. 

r Fig.  1 39. 


HtHnplet  equal  to  those  of  the  wheel-teeth,  then  the  screw 
Bwheel  may  be  made  exactly  alike,  as  in  fig.  139 ;  which  may 
We  as  an  example  of  the  disguised  forms  which  some  conunon 
Tftngemeiits  may  assume. 
The  old  Piemont  silk-mill  is  an  example  of  disguised  endless 

218.  In  fig.  140  is  represented  a  method  of  communicating 
jual  rotation  by  sliding  contact  between  two  axes  whose  direc- 
[ms  if  produced  are  parallel.  Aa  Bb  are  the  axes,  parallel  in 
irection. 

The  axis  Aa  is  furnished  with  a  semicircular  piece  CAe, 
inning  two  equal  branches,  and  terminated  by  sockets  bored  in 
direction  to  intersect  the  axis  at  right  angles.  The  axis  bB  is 
mvided  with  a  similar  pair  of  branches  dbD,  and  the  whole  is  so 
justed  that  their  four  sockets  lie  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to 
A  cross  with  straight  cylindrical  polished  arms  is  fitted 
e  sockets  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure ;  and  its  arms 
1  diameter  that  allows  them  to  slide  freely  each  in  its  own 
,  If  one  of  the  axes  be  made  to  revolve,  it  will  communicate 
I  other  by  means  of  this  cross  a  rotation  precisely  the  same 
|Own. 

.  141  be  a  section  through  the  cross  transverse  to  the 
I  let  AB  be  the  axes,  and  the  circles  be  those  described 
r  Bocketa  respectively. 

Encj/c,  MHhadiipie,  '  Manubctiuva  and  Arts,'  torn.  ii.  p.  31 :  and  in 
poar  mufeclionner  la  iloffrt.  p.  180. 
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Then  if  D  be  a  socket  of  Ay  the  ann  of  the  croes  which  passes 
through  it  must  meet  the  center  A  ;  and  in  like  manner  if  C  be 

a  socket  of  B^  the  arm  CB  must  pass 
through  B.  Also,  if  D  move  to  <f,  the  new 
(or  dotted)  position  of  the  cross  will  be 
formed  by  drawing  dA  through  Ay  and  Be 
perpendicular  to  it  through  B  the  other 
axis ;  therefore  C  will  be  carried  to  c ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  angle  DAd=^  CBe, 
Therefore  the  angular  motion  of  the  axes  is 
the  same.  Also,  everj  arm  of  the  cross 
will  slide  through  its  socket  and  back  again 
during  each  reyolution,  through  a  space  equal  to  twice  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  axes  {AB).* 

*  This  arrangement  if  essenUall j  the  same  as  that  of  a  ecmpling  inrented  bj  the 
late  Mr.  Oldham,  and  introdaced  bj  him  into  the  machinny  of  the  Bank*  of  Fng***** 
and  Ireland.  His  form  of  it  is  more  solid,  but  not  so  well  adapted  for  ggometrical  il- 
lustration as  that  which  1  hare  giren.  His  axes  are  each  tenninated  by  a  diik  ii 
which  a  transYerse  grooTe  is  planed,  and  the  cross  consisting  of  two  aqfiiaiv  ban  ii 
different  planes  has  each  bar  completely  buried  in  the  grooTe  of  its  neighbovi^gdklL 
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ELEMENTARY  00MBINATI0N8. 
Dmsum  B.    COMMUNICATION  OF  MOTION  BY  SLIDING  CONTACT. 


GLASS  B 
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DIRECTIONAL  BELATION  CONSTANT. 
VELOCITY  RATIO  VARYING. 


219.  The  simplest  mode  of  obtaimng  a  varying  angular  ve- 
locity ratio,  when  the  rotations  are  to  be  continued  indefinitely  in 
the  same  direction,  is  by  the  pin  and  slit, 
fig.  142,  where  Aa^  Bb  are  axes  parallel  in 
direction,  but  placed  with  their  ends  opposite 
to  each  other.  Aa  is  provided  with  an  arm 
carrying  a  pin  dy  which  enters  and  slides 
'fireely  in  a  long  straight  slit  formed  in  a 
similar  arm,  which  is  fixed  to  the  extremity 
of  Bb,  If  one  of  these  axes  revolve,  it  will 
communicate  a  rotation  to  the  other  with  a 
varying  velocity  ratio;  for  the  pin  in  re- 
volving is  continually  changing  its  distance 
from  the  axis  oi  Bb. 

Let  C  be  the  center  of  motion  of  the  pin- 
arm,  K  the  center  of  motion  of  the  slit-arm, 
P  the  pin,  R  the  constant  radius  of  the  pin  from  C,  r  the  radial 
distance  from  iiT,  and  let  P  move  to  p  through  a  small  angle ; 
draw  pm  perpendicular  to   CP,  then  angular  velocity  of  pin: 
angular  velocity  of  slit 


'PC'  PK'R 


cos  CPK 


If  CP  revolve  uniformly,  the  angular  velocity  of  KP  will  vary 

ag  ???Jl^,  or  if  CK  be  small,  as  -  ;  therefore  when  the  centers 

r  r 

of  motion  are  near,  this  contrivance  produces  the  same  law  of 
motion  as  that  of  Art.  97. 
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■fc^  TSPCD=e,  PKD=&,  CK=E,  we  have 

:^,*v.rf-r  (/^Ui-fl^ili^  Bain  e=Cfl  cos  5-^0  tan  iS; 

.■.tanD=-rT -—  _- 

Hcae$-E' 

will  give  the  positioD  of  KP  corresponding  to  any  given  po8il 
of  CF. 

By  altering  tbe  direction  of  the  slit,  or  by  making  it  curvilii 
other  laws  of  motion  may  be  obtained. 

220.  In  the  endless  screw  and  wheel  {Art.  212),  the  thread' 
the  screw  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  at  a  conEtauf 
angle  ^,  and  the  angular  velocity  ratio  of  screw  and  wheel  is 
constant.  If,  however,  the  inclination  ^  of  the  thread  be  made 
to  vary  at  different  pointa  of  the  circumference,  as  shown  in  fig. 
143,  the  angular  velocity  ratio  will  vary  accordingly.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  threads  through  half  the  circumference  lie  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  the  wheel  will  revolve 
with  an  intermittent  motion,  remaining  at  rest  duiing  the  J- 
temate  half  rotations  of  the  screw.  \i  A,  a  be  the  respectiw 
angular  velocities  of  the  screw  and  wheel,  R,  r  their  pitch-ra£i, 

A       r 
it  appears,  from  Art.  208,  that  -  =  ^  tan  ^. 

But  08  the  inclination  (f>  changes,  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  rnogl 
be  made  in  the  form  of  solids  of  revolution,  having  their  BIB 
radiating  from  the  center  of  the  wheel. 

Fig.  U3. 


221,  A  simple  intermittent  motion  is  effected  by  ft  pinkn^ 
one  tooth  A,  fig.  144.  This  tootli  will  in  each  revolution  pB«e  » 
single  tooth  of  the  wheel  li  across  the  line  of  centers ;  but  during 
the  greatest  portion  of  its  rotation  will  leave  the  wheel  nniii' 
turhed.  To  prevent  the  wheel  B  from  continuing  this  nioti™ 
by  inertia  through  a  greater  space  than  this  one  tooth,  a  dtlenl  t' 
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maj-  be  employed.  This  turns  freely  upon  its  center,  and  may 
be  pressed  by  a  weight  or  spring  against  the  teeth.  It  will  be 
raised  aa  the  inclined  side  of  the  tooth  passes  under  it  by  the 
action  of  A,  and  will  fall  over  into  the  next  space,  but  when  jl 
quits  the  wheel,  the  detent  pressing  upon  the  inclined  aide  of  the 
tooth  will  move  it  through  a  short  space  backwards,  until  the 
point  m  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  nook,  as  shown.  The  detent 
thus  retains  the  wheel  in  its  position  during  the  absence  of  ^e 
tooth  A.  These  detents  receive  other  forms,  for  which  I  shall 
refer  to  the  section  on  Ratchet-work,  below. 

222.  A  bettei'  intermittent  motion  is  produced  by  a  contrivance 
(fig.  145)  which  may  be  termed  the  Geneva  stop.  i-jg,  nj 

as  it  is  introduced   into  the  mechanism   of  the  y 

Geneva  watches. 

A  is  the  driver,  which  revolves  continually  in 
the  same  direction,  B  the  follower,  which  is 
receive  from  it  an  intermittent  motion,  with  long 
intervals  of  rest.  For  this  purpose  ita  circum- 
ference is  notched  alternately  into  arcs  of  circles 
US  ab,  concentric  to  the  center  of  A  when  placed 
"liposite  to  it,  and  into  square  recesses,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 
The  circumference  of  ^  is  a  plain  circular  disc, 

nearly  of  the  same  radius  as  the  concave  tooth  which  is 
led  to  it;  this  disk  is  provided  with  a  projecting  hatchet- 
laped  tooth,  flanked  by  two  hollows  r  and  ».  When  it  revolves 
(suppose  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow),  no  motion  will  be  given 
to  B  BO  long  as  the  plain  edge  is  passing  the  line  of  centers,  but 
*'■  the  same  time  the  concave  form  of  the  tooth  of  B  will  prevent 
'tfrom  being  moved  (aa  in  fig.  70). 

But  when  the  hatchet-shaped  tooth  has  reached  the  square 
'■eceas  of  B,  its  point  will  strike  against  the  side  of  the  recess  at 
'A  and  carry  B  through  the  space  of  one  tooth,  so  aa  to  bring  the 
"cxt  concave  aic  a  b  opposite  to  the  plain  edge  of  the  disk,  which 
''ill  retain  it  until  another  revolution  has  brought  the  hatchet 
"ilo  contact  with  the  side  of  the  next  recess  hf. 

The  hollow  recess  at  r  is  necessary  to  make  room  for  the  point 
•^1  which  during  the  motion  is  necessarily  thrown  nearer  to  the 

Inter  of  A  than  the  circumference  of  the  plain  edge  of  the  latter. 
le  hatchet-toolh  being  symmetrical  will  act  in  either  direction. 
823.  The  office  of  this  contrivance  in  a  Geneva  watch  is  to 
jvent  it  from  being  over-wound,  whence  it  is  termed  «  stop:, 
i  for  tliia  purpose  one  of  the  teeth  is  made  convex,  aa  shown  in 
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clotted  lines  at_/y.  If  A  be  turned  round,  the  hatcket-tootli  * 
pass  four  Dotches  in  order,  but  after  passing  the  fourth  acn)ss  the 
line  of  centers,  the  convex  edge  gf  will  prevent  further  rotation, 
80  that  in  this  state  the  combination  becomes  a  contrivance  to 
prevent  an  axia  from  being  turned  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
times  in  the  aame  direction. 

For  the  wheel  A  is  attached  to  the  axis  which  ts  turned  by  the 
key  in  winding,  and  the  wheel  B  thus  prevent*  this  axis  frcan  J 
being  turned  too  far,  so  aa  to  overstrain  the  spring.   As  the  watch  I 
goes  during  the  day  the  axis  of  ^  revolves  slowly  in  the  opponte   ] 
direction,  carrying  the  stop-wlieel  with  it  by  a  similar  intermitting 
motion. 

The  iatc  Mr.  Oldham  applied  this  kind  of  mechanism  to  inter- 
mittent motions,*  and  his  arrangement  is  in  some  respects  superior  I 
to  that  of  fig.  14o.  Instead  of  the  hatchet-tooth  he  employed  a  pin  [ 
carried  by  a  ])late  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  driver,  by  which  menu  J 
he  was  enabled  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  square  notches  of  the  I 
follower. 

224.  Any  required  variation  in  the  ratio  of  angular  velodlu 
may  be  produced  by  a  cam-plate  ;  but  if  the  directional  relatif 
constant  the  motion  will  necessarily  be  limited,  as  in  fig.  I 
(page  153),  In  this  contrivance,  by  altering  the  form  of  thea 
we  may  obtain  different  velocity  ratios  at  every  point  of  it«  aetij 
aa,  for  example,  if  a  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  cam-plate  be  d 
centric  to  its  axis,  tie  pin  or  bar  which  it  drives  will  receivi 
motion  while  that  part  of  the  edge  is  sliding  past  it. 

225.  The  curve  for  a  cam  of  this  kind  is  generally  describell 
Fig.  140.  points.     The  methods  of  doing  this  will  i 

occur  in  each  particular  case,  but  one  exas 
may  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  profl 
In  the  combination  of  fig.  122,  let  the  i 
■  ■  lar  velocity  ratio  vary  bo  that  when  a  i 
"y  of  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  fig.  146,  in  the  \ 
cumference  of  the  circle  C3,5  ahall  havereaa 
in  order  the  point  C,  the  pin  in  the  slioj 
bar  ahall  be  moved  into  the  corresponfl 
II,  III,  IV,  V.  To  each  of  the  position  pointl 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  draw  tangents,  and  with  centi 
draw  circular  arcs  in  order,  each  intersecting  one  of  the  f 
points,  I,  II,  III,  &c,,  and  the  corresponding  tangent,  i 
a,  b,  c,  d,e;  thus  is  obtained  a  series  of  points  through  wbio 

•  In  the  luocliinEiy  of  llio  Banks  of  Englund  anJ  Ireland. 


positions 
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a  curve  be  drawn^  it  will  be  the  cam  required ;  for  it  is  manifest, 
that  if  any  point  (as  3)  of  the  circle  be  brought  to  Cy  the  coiTe- 
sponding  point  c  of  the  curve  will  be  moved  to  iii,  and  thus  the 
pin  will  be  placed  in  its  requu*ed  position ;  and  so  for  every  other 
pair  of  positions. 

The  curve  for  a  pin  of  sensible  diameter  must  be  obtained  from 
this  by  the  usual  method  (Art  130). 


r**'"  2: TUT   ZT"   'IIZISS'    ."aSTlOT 


■    ••   1   >     /;/•    i*^    •  •'•  nr*r.    riii-::    21  "21* 

JV'*^  "'*'•  ■•''^'/*  -y  MP  'luii.     2^ir  *ne  I'lIuivT?  axr  iA£i>  be  A 

■ 

■:im.   uiii   J  7  "se  r^^'eatesc.  azui  let  die 

'  ^'/'    ^        »i  /  ;.  ir.i:  ie^r-fa*^  1*1  n^  lie  euge^j*. 

•  V  ■.^r.  -7  "Li»*    Tarn.  rfv-iLV**  ceadniuIlT  ia 

/  •.-.-   v,.--?:'di.c   :c  lit*  4rr»:w.  the  roflerJP 

^         .        >•...:,•=:  -J  :!•*  a*:tj:a  oc  the  edge  pitfhed 

,.yf        aw»T   rV^ca   tiie    i^inrer    A.  daring  the 

y  r^^^^^f:  fji  m  M  p  under  it,  and  will  retun 

r//  iTi':  cfzniez  during  the  passage  of  pqM; 
if  \»f  in;/  'uj/j^,.r'J  u,  U:  k^-j^t  in  contact  ifciih  the  edge  by  weigte 

Iff  I  III-:  rri;irirf«rr  ii  H^-rir:**  of  jK;rirKlic  oscillations  are  commanicated 
hf  »li«-  Kir  ///;.  fLri'l  thr?  v#:locity  ratio  of  this  bar  to  that  of  the 
Miffi  run  \,f  ii(|jimff;r|  at.  |il(;;i.sijre  to  any  required  law,  by  shaping 
llii*  i'i|(/i.  tA'  tlic  pluti;  iK'rtonlin^ly  (Art.  31). 

Tlii.i  tiiriv  )iP  Hfl.  oiii  l)y  points  in  tlic  method  of  which  an 
«'iiMm|ili«  liiiM  iilifiiilv  Imtu  ^rivcn  in  Art.  225.  If  the  bar  be 
iti|iiiMM|  In  ii'iniiiii  lit.  iTMt  (lurinfr  a  jrjvcn  angular  portion  of  the 

"'*'•'"*•'"»  '•'"  •! »in.  I  In?  rdgo  will  be  an  arc  of  a  circle  through 

Hull  iiii^il.       ir  tlio  followrr  bo  a  straight  bar.  as  in  fig.  122,  and 
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this  bar  be  required  to  perform  its  motion  in  both  directions  with 
a  constant  angular  velocity  ratio  to  that  of  the  cam,  then  must  a 
cam-plat«  be  formed  of  two  of  the  curves  given  in  Art.  203,  each 
occupying  half  the  circumference,  and  set  back  to  back,  so  as  to 
procluce  a  heart-shaped  figure. 

227.  If  the  cam-plate  be  required  to  communicate  more  than 
one  double  oscillation  in  each  revolution,  its  edge  must  be  formed 
into  a  corresponding  number  of  waves,  as  A,  fig.  148 ;  and  if  the 
follower  is  to  be  raised  gently  and  let  fall  by  its  own  weight,  the 
waves  must  terminate  abruptly,  aa  in  B.     If  the  follower  is  to 

Kg.  148. 


o^e 


receive  a  aeries  of  lifts  with  intervals  of  rest,  the  cam  becomes  a ' 
set  of  teeth  projecting  from  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  as  in  D. 
When  the  cam  is  employed  to  lift  a  vertical  bar  or  stumper,  these 
te  teeth  arc  often  termed  wipers  or  tappets. 
,  The  axis  of  the  follower,  if  it  he  a  revolving  bar,  as  in 
7,  is  not  necessarily  parallel  to  that  of  the  cam ;  but  may 
t  at  any  angle  to  it,  if  the  bar  revolve  only  through  a  small 
Igle,  whose  tangent  in  the  mean  position  is  in  the  plane  of  rota- 
n  of  the  cam. 
I9.  The  simplest  form  of  a  cam  is  that  of  an  excentric  circle, 
^,  fig.  148.  Let  a  be  the  excentric  center  of  motion,  b  the 
•  of  the  cam,  ac  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  follower, 
I  is  a  roller  whose  center  is  c.  Thee  be  ia  plainly  constant, 
e  motion  given  to  the  follower  the  same  as  if  a  link  be  and 
ab  were  employed. 

,  If  the  weight  or  spring  be  inconvenient,  the  cam  may  be 
pe  to  press  the  follower  in  both  directions  by  means  of  a 
fable  curve.  This  cannot  be  mode  in  the  form  of  a  slit,  as  in 
i  122,  because  the  motion  is  now  to  take  place  indefinitely 
the  same  direction ;  but  a  groove  in  the  face  of  a  plate  may  be 
ployed,  as  at  A,  fig.  149. 

11.  ]f  tbe  cam  revolve  always  in  the   same   direction,  the 
side  curve  is  only  required  during  that  portion  of  the  motion 
|vbich  the  follower  approaches  tbe  cam,  and  it  may  be  supplied 


m 
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Fig.  148. 


s 


r 

^M  bj  a  bar  attached  to  the  cam  by  a  few  bridge  pieces  at  the 

H  asa.tJ3,  %.  149. 

^M  232.  Or  motion  may  be  communicated  in  the  two  directions  by 

^M  a  double  cam,  as  at  C,  fig.  149,  in  which  the  piece  that  receives 

^M  the  reciprocating  motion  has  two  arms,  the  roller  of  one  of  which 

^H  jeBt«  on  one  cam,  and  that  of  the  other  upon  another  cam  which 

lies  behind  the  first  on  the  same  axis,  and  the  figure  of  whicii 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  first  in  such  a  way  that  the  arc  mn 
between  the  points  of  contact  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  rollers.  Thus  when  the  edge  of  one  cam  is  retiring 
from  its  roller,  that  of  the  other  is  always  advancing,  and  vice 
versa. 

233,  In  fig.  150,  Ee  is  a  revolving  axis,  Gt/  a  bar  capable  of 
sliding  in  the  direction  of  ita  own  length,  and  having  a  frietion 
roller  at  ^ ;  a  flat  circular  plate  F  is  fiied 
to  the  extremity  of  the  axis,  but  not  [la- 
pendicular  to  it ;  the  bar  fJff  may  be  pressed 
into  contact  with  the  plate  by  a  spring  ur 
weight.     Now  if  the  plate  F  were  perpea- 
dicular  to  the  axis,  the  rotation  of  the  latter 
would  communicate  no  motion  to  the  bar, 
but  the  effect  of  the  inclination  is  to  com- 
municate a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  bar 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  quantitj 
of  which  varies  with  the  inclination  of  the 
plate  to  the  axis ;  and  if  the  plate  be  so  attached  to  the  axis  <a 
to  admit  of  an  adjustment  of  this  inclination,  a  ready  modi;  is 
obtained  of  adjusting  the    length  of  the  excursion  of  the  bar. 
This  plate  is  termed  a  swank-plate;  the  law  of  its  motion  may  be 
thus  found. 

Let  Aa  be  the  vertical  axis  of  the  swash-plate  Bb,  B  its  loweai 
point,  and  therefore  BaA  the  angle  of  its  inclination  to  the  axia. 
Let  cD  be  the  sliding  bar,  BCk  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the 
point  B. 

The  motion  therefore  of  BM  from   MC  through  the  angle 


Fig.  160. 
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BMC  has  moved  the  extremity  c  of  the  bar  through  the  space 
eC.  Draw  CWand  Nn  perpendicular  to  BM,  then  will  Nn  be 
erjual  and  parallel  to  Cc ; 


also  BN=  BM .  versin  BMC; 


_BM.\eTsmBMC_ 
tan  BaA 


aM versin  BMC; 


BO  that  the  motion  of  the  bar  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a 
crank  with  nn  infinite  linlc  and  a  radius  =  uilf, 

234.  If  the  path  of  the  follower  bar  of  a  cam-plate  be  not 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  plate,  then,  as  in  Arts. 
207,  208,  a.  cone,  a  hyperboloid,  or  a  cylinder,  may  be  employed 
exactly  in  the  manner  there  described;  but  ns  the  velocity  ratio 
of  com  and  bar  is  no  longer  constant,  we  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  curves  there  given.  Instead  of  a  groove  a  projecting  rib 
acting  between  two  rollers  may  be  employed,  either  in  these 
combinations,  or  in  those  of  the  Articles  already  referred  to. 

235.  If  the  motion  of  the  bar  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  its 
jiath  be  required  to  occupy  more  than  a  single  revolution  of  the 
cam-asis,  the  double  screw  of  fig.  151 
may  be  employed."  This  arrange- 
ment has  a  cylinder  and  sliding  bar 
ixactly  corresponding  to  fig.  127,  p. 
156,  but  that  on  the  circumference  of 
tbe  cylinder  is  traced  two  complete 
KrewB,  one  a  right-hand  screw 

from  a  by  mhcdfto  i/;  the  other  a  left-hand  screw  which  begins 
»  ft  continuation  of  the  right-hand  screw  at  g,  and  extends  from 
jby  ohhl  to  a,  where  it  also  joins  the  other  screw  ;  bo  that  the 
t»o  screws  form  one  continuous  path,  winding  round  the  cylinder 
from  one  end  to  the  other  and  back  again  continuously.  When 
Ae  cylinder  revolves,  the  piece  e,  which  lies  in  this  groove  and  is 
attached  to  the  sliding  bar,  will  be  carried  back  and  forwards,  and 
each  oscillation  will  correspond  to  as  many  revolutions  of  the 
cylbder  aa  there  are  convolutions  in  the  screw. 

As  the  screw-grooves  necessarily  cross  each  other  twice  in  each 
revolution,  the  piece  e  must  be  made  long,  so  as  f«  occupy  a 


Fig.  161. 


[inning  at  a,  and  extending 
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RODsiderable  lenj^h  of  the  groove,  kb  sliown  eitleways  at  JC;  thou 
it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  quit  one  screw  for  the  other  at  the 
crossing  places.  Also,  as  the  inclinatioa  of  the  serews  to  the  bar 
are  in  opposite  directions,  it  ia  necessary  to  attach  the  piece  e  to 
the  bar  by  a  pivot,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
turn  through  a  small  arc  as  the  inclination  changes.  If  tlie  bar 
be  required  to  move  more  rapidly  iu  one  direction  than  the  other, 
the  one  screw  may  be  of  preat«r  pitch  than  the  other,  and 
similarly,  by  varying  the  inclination  of  the  screw  at  different 
points,  a  varying  velocity  ratio  may  be  obtained. 

236.  In  the  endless  screw,  fig.  143,  p.  166,  if  the  inclination  of 
the  threads  be  made  to  vary  from  right  to  left  in  each  revolution, 
the  wheel,  when  the  screw  revolvea  uniformly,  will  revolve  with 
continual  change  of  direction,  advancing  by  long  steps,  mi 
retreating  by  short  steps  alternately. 

237.  If  a  single  series  of  changes  in  velocity  and  directiai)  be 
required,  and  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  included  within  a 

pj    ,^^2  single  rotation  of  a  cam-plate; 

then  the  spiral-cam  or  solid-CBtt 
fig.  152,  may  be  employed.     Aa 
is  the  axis  of  the  cam,  on  oar 
extremity  a  of  which  a  common 
screw  is  cut,  which  works  in  « 
nut  in  the  frame  of  the  machinr . 
so  that  as  the  axis  revolves  it  also  travels  endlong.     B  U  li' 
solid  cam,     D  d  the  roller  of  the  follower  whose  path  x&  md,  mi 
which  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  cam  by  a  weight  or  spring 
usual.     As  the  axis  revolves  the  follower  D  will  receive  from  it 
a  motion  in  ita  path,  the  velocity  and  direction  of  which  will 
governed  by  the  figure  of  the  cam,  as  in  Art.   226.     Bati 
means  of  the  screw  at  a  the  cam  will  be  gradually  carried  endldT 
so  that  at  the  completion  of  each  revolution  the  same  point  ofl 
cam  will  be  no  longer  presented  to  the  follower,  as  in  fi 
which  the  same  cycle  of  changes  is  repeated  in  each  revolut 
On  the  contrary,  the  path  traced  by  D  upon  the  surface  of  B 
be  a  spiral  or  screw  of  the  same   pitch  as   that   at   a,  andi 
properly  shaping  the  cam,  we  can  thus  provide  a  series  of  chu 
that  will  extend  through  as  many  revolutions  of  the  cam  as 
length  of  the  cam  contains  the  pitch  of  the  screw  a. 

C  is  an  end  view  of  the  cam.     In  the  figure  the  trai 
sections  of  the  cam  are  represented  as  being  everywhere 
of  the  same  excentricity,  but  of  continually  increasing  diaoietei' 
The  efl'ect  of  this  would  be  to  communicate  to  Dda.  reciprocati 
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motion  in  its  path,  of  which  the  trip  In  one  direction  would  be 
shorter  than  that  in  the  opposite  direction. 

238.  In  the  pieviouB  examples  the  pin  or  roller  has  been 
given  to  the  follower,  and  the  curve  to  the  driver,  but  either  the 
(Mjntrary  arrangement  may  be  made,  or  curves  may  be  given  to 
both  pieces,  and  the  pin  dispensed  with.     In  fig.   153,  ^  is  an 


arrangement  by  which  an  escentric  revolving  pin  c,  working  in 
the  slit  of  an  arm  whose  center  of  motion  is  b,  gives  it  a  recipro- 
cating motion.  This  is  the  same  combination  as  that  of  Art.  219, 
but  that  in  this  case  the  pin  c,  by  revolving  always  on  the  same 
fide  of  the  center  b,  produces  reciprocation,  while  in  fig.  142  the 
l>In  having  the  center  b  within  its  path  produces  a  rotation  in  the 
follower. 

The  same  formula  will  therefore  apply  in  the  two  cases, 
making  R  less  than  E  for  reciprocation,  and  greater  than  £  for 
rotation. 

In  B,  fig.  153,  it  is  shown  how  by  giving  a  curved  outline  to 
the  sides  of  the  slit  a  different  velocity  ratio  may  be  obtained. 
In  C  the  slit  is  attached  transversely  to  a  bar  which  slides  in  the 
direction  of  its  length  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
law  of  motion  is  the  same  as  in  a  crank  with  an  infinite  link. 

Again,  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  pin  of  C,  we  obtain 
an  excentric,  as  at  D,  where  a  is  the  center  of  motion,  b  the 
eenler  of  the  excentric.  The  slit  now  appears  in  the  form  of 
two  parallel  bars  ff,  gh,  attached  at  right  angles  to  the  sliding 
liar;  but  the  combination  is  exactly  erjuivalent  to  that  of  C,  ab 
lieing  the  radial  distance  of  the  pin  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

1239.  Any  curve,  however,  may  be  substituted  for  this  excentric 
circle  if  it  possess  this  property,  that  every  pair  of  parallel  and 
;;    "Jipdsite  tangents  are  at  a  constant  distance  equal  to  the  distance 
'  i  ihe  bars  ef,  gh.     For  thus  the  bars  will  touch  the  cam  in  all 
lii^itions. 
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For  example,  fip.  154  has  such  a  curve,  and  is  adapted  for  the 
production  of  intermitting  molioD. 

A  is  the  center  of  motion  of  the  cam,  the  form  of  which  is  n 
kind  of  equilateral  triangle  Anm,  whose  sidefl  are  arcs  of  circle- 


Fig,  m 


each  described  from  the  opposite  angle, 
the  center  of  motion  being  one  aagk 
The  follower  is  a  bar  Bb,  and  the  am 
acts  upon  two  straight  edgea  pq.  n  fisi  i 
at  right  angles  to  the  bar,  and  at 
distance  from  each  other  equal  to  (i. 
radius  of  the  arcs  of  which  the  i-.v 
consists;  consequently  the  bars  will  i' 
in  contact  with  an  angle  and  a  side  < 
the  cam  in  every  position,  and  the  effi  ^ 
of  its  figure  upon  the  motion  is  as  follcn- 
Let  the  circle  described  by  its  circumference  be  divided  inW  ^i 
equal  parts,  as  In  the  figure.  Then  following  the  point  m  rtnin 
the  circle  in  the  direction  of  the  numbers,  it  appears  that  from  . 
to  2  no  motion  is  given  to  the  bar ;  from  2  to  3  the  point  n  is  i 
contact  with  rs,  and  the  motion  of  the  bar  through  that  anu'' 
will  therefore  be  the  same  as  that  by  the  pin  and  slit  C,  fig,  1 '  • 
{n  replacing  the  pin,)  so  that  the  bar  begins  to  move  gently  .'.i' 
accelerates  ;  when  however  m  reaches  3  this  action  of  n  tcrmiuo' 
abruptly,  and  m  begins  a  similar  action  upon  pq,  by  which  :!i 
motion  of  the  bar  is  now  retarded,  and  gradually  brought  to  n-' 
when  m  reaches  4 ;  from  4  to  5  the  bar  is  entirely  at  rest,  fruiu 
5  to  6  gradually  accelerated,  and  from  6  to  1  gradually  retarded 
The  motion  of  the  bar  is  therefore  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  thi 
pin  and  slit  of  C,  fig.  153,  but  with  intervals  of  complete  rest.* 

ON  ESCAPEMENTS. 

240,  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  class  of  combinations  in  whi'li 

a  revolving  piece  produces  the  reciprocation  of  its  follower  1 ; 

j^    ]5Q  acting    alternately    on    ttpo   diffrm:' 

pieces  attached  to  it,  instead  of  u|"i 

a  single  pin,  roller,  or  other  piece,  ■ 

in  the  combinations  we  have  just  bfi 

considering.       In    fig.    155,    ahe   i-  ■ 

revolving  piece  or  driver  which  li. 

three  equal  wipers  or  tappets,  and  the  follower  is  a  sliding  bar  ni 


■  This  cam  wbb  einplojed  by  FentoB  and  Murmj  to  give 


9  the  ndn 
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rovided  with  two  teeth  or  pallets  A  and  B  on  opposite 
f  the  center  of  motion  of  the  driver."  The  latter  revolves 
direction  of  the  arrow,  nnd  its  wiper  a  is  shown  in  tlie  act 
ng  the  follower  to  the  right  by  pressing  against  the  side  of 
|th  A.  Revolving  a  little  farther  in  the  same  direction,  a 
^  its  circular  motion,  escape  from  A,  and  at  the  same 
I  b  will  encounter  B,  and  will  urge  it  in  the  opposite 
jn,  until  ft  in  like  manner  escapes  from  it,  when  c  will  act 
1^  In  this  way  the  rotation  of  abc  will  produce  the  re- 
jrifion  of  the  frame. 

A  But  the  frame  may  also  be  made  the  driver ;  for  if  it  be 
[to  the  left,  A  will  push  a  and  make  the  wheel  revolve  in 
Urary  direction  to  the  arrow,  and  e  ivill  pass  B.  When 
■8  happened,  let  the  frame  be  moved  bB.ck  again ;  then, 
Roving  a  short  space,  B  will  meet  c,  and  move  the  wheel 
■tiier  round,  until  h  has  passed  A,  when  the  return  of  the 
Will  enable  A  to  push  b.  Thus  the  reciprocation  of  the 
hnll  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
Errhich  itaeif  would  produce  the  reciprocation  of  the  frame, 
aen  the  frame  is  the  driver,  there  will  always  be  a  short 
b  at  the  beginning  of  each  oscillation,  during  which  no 
Lfrill  be  given  to  the  wheel, 
vfig.  156  is  another  methodMby  which  a  revolving  wheel 


la  reciprocating  motion  to  a  slidij 


Fig.  166. 


Fwheel  has  slx  pins  projecting  from 
b  The  pin  1  is  shown  in  the  act  of 
J  the  bar  to  the  right  by  acting  upon 
Mh  at  A.  The  pin  3  also  moves  a 
pnk  lever,  the  upper  arm/"  of  which 
fin  the  contrary  direction  to  the  bar.  At  the  moment  the 
|b  1  escapes  from  the  side  of  k  by  its  circular  motion,  the 
iiiJl  have  reached  the  arm/,  and  this  will,  by  acting  upon 
BLthe  bar  in  the  reverse  direction.  Again,  when  the  pin  3 
■  from  the  arm  of  the  bell-crank,  the  pin  2  will  begin  to 
pn  k,  exactly  as  the  pin  1  had  previously  done,  while  the 
"  1  like  manner  replace  the  pin  3,  and  raise  the  bell- 
Thia  action  will  go  on  continually,  producing  a  short, 
be,  but  very  abrupt  and  jerking,  motion  iu  the  bar. 
i  In  these  two  contrivances  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are 
B  act  upon  two  distinct  pieces  attached  to  the  reciprocating 

•  matrivanM  ia  lak^n  from  De  In  Hire.  Traitl  dt  ifrcaniqiH,  prop.  lit. 
a  TbionI,  IVaiti  tCHorlagtrie,  t.  i.  p.  86. 
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piece,  and  so  arranjjcd  that  as  one  tooth  etcapes  from  the  r 
eating  piece,  the  other  shall  begin  its  action,  whence  this  group 
of  combinations  receives  the  term  of  fscapemfuts.  Escapemente 
are  most  largely  emploj-tid  in  clock  and  watcb-work  "  to  com- 
mnnicate  the  action  of  the  moving  ]iower  to  the  pendulum  or 
balance ;  but  when  bo  employed  they  receive  many  delicate 
arrangements,  which  have  for  their  object  the  distribution  of  the 
power  in  such  a  manuer  as  will  the  least  ititerfere  with  tJie  'lu 
action  of  the  pendulum.  Such  arrangements  being  governed  ' 
dynamical  principles,  are  excluded  from  our  present  plan,  K- 
capements  are,  however,  employed  in  Pure  Mechanism  to  conven 
rotation  into  reciprocation,  aa  for  example,  in  the  bell  of  an 
alarum-clock.  In  the  two  forms  already  given  the  reciprocation 
is  communicated  to  a  sliding  bar ;  in  those  which  foUow  it  is 
given  to  an  axis,  which  may  be  either  perpendicular  or  parallel 
to  the  revolving  wheel. 

244.  When  the  axes  are  at  right  angles  the  crottn-wheel  eaeapr- 
ment,  fig.  157,  is  commonly  employed. 

A  IB  the  revolving  axis,  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a 
crown-wheel  with  large  aaw-shaped  teeth ;  Cc  the  ^■ibrating  axis 
or  verffc.  This  carries  the  two  pieces  or  pa/lets  b  and  a,  whicli 
are  set  in  planes  making  an  angle  with  each  other  to  allow  d 
the  escaping  action.  "\Vhen,the  wheel  revolves  in  the  direetiuii 
Fig.  167.  of  the  arrow,  one  of  its  teeth  pressing  again- 

the  pallet  a  will  turn  the  verge  in  the  sam 
direction,  until,  by  the  circular  motion  of  <i, 
its  extremity  is  lifted  so  high  that  the  crown- 
wheel tooth  passes  under  it,  or,  in  other  wonli,  J 
this  tooth  escapes  from   the   pallet, 
same    motion    of  the   verge   the   pallet  i 
brought  into  a  vertical  plane,  and  tlie  toi 
now   presses  it   in  the  coutrary  direction,  and  turns  the  i 
back  again  until  c  cscujies  from  under  b,  when  a  new  tooth  b 
to  act  upon  a,  and  so  on.     Thus  the  rotation  of  the  crown-irf 
produces  the  vibration  of  the  verge,  the  crown-wheel  being] 
driver. 

245.  The   anchor-escapement,   fig.  158,  is  adapted   to  j 
axes. 

The  revolving  wheel  has  pins   1,  2,  3,  ...  and  turns  in  j 
direction  of  the  arrow.     The  vibrating  axis  B  has  a  two-ai 
piece  carrying  the  pallets  at  its  extremities,  and  resembling  sen 
what  the  form  of  an  anchor ;  whence  the  name  of  the  combinationTl 
•   Vidt  Chapter  on  Traim  below. 
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Fig.  158. 


The  pin  1  ia  shown  in  (he  act  of  pressing  against  the  pallet  sur- 
face ab.  Now  as  the  normal  of  the  point  of  contact  passes  on 
the  same  side  of  the  two  axes  A  and  B,  tlie  pin,  which  acts  upon 
the  pallet  by  sliding  contact,  will  tend 
to  turn  the  pallet  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  wheel  (Art.  31).  aB  will 
therefore  revolve  upwards,  and  the  pin 
will  slide  towards  6  and  there  escape 
from  the  pallet.  At  this  instant  the 
pin  3  will  reach  the  second  pallet-surface 
ed,  of  which  the  normal  passes  hetwecn 
the  two  axes;  the  action  of  this  pin  will 
therefore  turn  the  axis  B  in  the  reverse 
direction;  the  second  pallct-arra  Bd  will  rise,  and  the  pin  3 
escape  from  the  pallet  at  rf,  when  a  new  pin  will  act  upon  ab  as 
before ;  and  thus  the  vibration  he  maintained. 

246.  This  escapement  has  received  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
The  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  more  commonly  long  and  slender- 
pointed  spur-teeth,  of  which  many  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
treatises  of  Horology. 

A  very  simple  arrangement  is  shown  at  the  lower  part  of  fig. 
158,  in  which  D  Is  the  verge,  pn,  nnt,  the  pallets;  these  are 
Gxed  ^iiinst  the  face  of  an  arm  which  lies  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  wheel,  and  so  far  from  it  as  to  clear  the  tops  of  the  pins. 
The  pin  6  is  shown  in  the  act  of  pressing  the  pallet  mn,  and 
therefore  of  depressing  the  arm ;  when  this  pin  reaches  n  it 
escapes  from  mn,  and  begins  to  act  upon  pn,  by  which  it  raises 
the  arm  and  escapes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  second  pallet,  when 
S  begins  to  touch  and  depress  the  first  pallet  mn,  and  so  on. 

247.  In  all  these  escapements  the  vei^e  may  he  made  the 
driver,  and  thus  a  reciprocating  motion  be  made  to  prtwluce  a 
rotation.  The  wheel  will  always  revolve  the  contrary  way  to 
that  in  which  it  turns  when  itself  drives  (Art.  241). 

Thus  in  fig.  158,  let  the  arm  Ba  be  depressed,  the  pallet  ab 
will  then  drive  the  pin  1  backwards  (that  is,  contrary  to  the 
arrow),  until  pin  4  has  pa-ssed  under  the  point  of  d.  If  the  arm 
Bdhe  now  depressed  rlc  will  act  upon  pin  4,  and  continue  the  back- 
"ard  rotation  until  2  has  passed  under  the  point  b.  Ba  being 
'-■;iin  depressed  will  repeat  the  former  action  upon  2,  and  so  on. 
Hut  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  will  be  necessarily  inter  mi  f  tent,  for 
iit  each  change  of  direction  in  the  pallet-arm  the  pallet  must  pass 
through  a  short  space  before  it  begins  to  touch  the  pin,  above 
nhich  it  must  have  been  previously  raised  to  allow  the  same  pin 
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Fig.  169. 


to  pass  under  it.     This  will  also  be  true  of  the  crown-wheel 
escapement. 

248.  In  fig.  159  the  axes  are  parallel,  but  the  action  is  more 

direct  than  in  the  common  anchor-escapement. 

As  in  the  former  contrivance,  either  the  wheel 
or  the  pallets  may  drive.  I  will  describe  it 
under  the  latter  action.* 

C  is  the  axis  of  the  pallets  G  and  F.  If  the 
pallet-arm  be  moved  to  the  left,  F  will  en- 
counter a,  and  at  the  same  moment  G  will 
have  passed  beyond  i,  therefore  F  continuing  its 
motion  will  turn  the  wheel,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  so  that 
when  G  returns  it  will  enter  the  next  space  ci,  and  striking  the 
tooth  b  will  thus  continue  the  rotation  of  the  wheel,  and  so  on. 


*  This  contrivance,  by  Meynier,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Machine  Jppnmvies,  1724. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

BLEMENTA  E  Y    COMJSINA  TIONS. 
|C.    COMMUNICATION  OF  MOTION  BY  WRAPPING  CONNECTORS. 


rig.  161. 


J.  Any  two  curves  revolving  in  the  same  piajie  whose 
ling  connector  (vide  p.  24)  cuts  the  line  of  centers  in  a  con- 
point,  will  preserve  a  constant  aii- 
'  Telocity  ratio.  In  practice,  how- 
^(4^cIes  or  rather  cylinders  only  are 
^ed,  which  are  fixed  to  revolving 
ind  manifestly  possess  the  required 
rty.  To  enable  the  rotation  .to 
H  in  the  same  direction  indefinitely, 
land  which  serves  as  a  wrapping 
:ctor  has  its  two  ends  joined  so  as  to 
an  endless  hand,  which  embraces  a 
ra  of  the  circumference  of  each  circle 
\iUif,  and  is  stretched  sufficiently 
to  enable  it  to  adhere  to  and  com- 
rate  its  motion  t^»  the  edge, 
e  band  may  be  direct,  that  is,  with 
Icl  sides,  as  in  fig,  160,  or  it  may  be  crossed,  as  ii 
e  first  case  the  axes  or  pullies  wilt  both  revolve  I 
tion,  in  the  latter  ca.-e  in  opposite  directions. 
Q.  Motion  communicated  in  this  manner  is  remarkably 
th,  and  free  from  noise  and  vibration,  and  on  this  account, 
'U  as  from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  method,  it  is  always 
rred  to  every  other,  unless  the  motions  require  to  be  conveyed 
exact  ratio, 

[,  as  the  communication  of  motion  between  tlie  wheels  and 
■  entirely  maintained  by  the  frictional  adhesion  between  theoi, 
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it  may  happen  that  tliis  may  occasionally  fail,  aud  the  hand  will 
partially  slip  along  tlie  eurFacc  of  the  pully.  This,  if  not  excessive, 
is  nn  advantageous  property  of  the  contrivance,  because  it  enables 
the  machinery  to  give  way  when  unueual  obstructions  or  re- 
sistances are  opposed  to  it,  and  so  prevents  breakage  and  accident 
For  example,  if  the  pnlly  to  which  the  motion  is  comniunicatfd 
were  to  be  suddenly  stopped,  the  driving  pully,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  shock  and  transmitting  it  to  the  whole  of  the  machi- 
nery in  connection  with  it,  woidd  slip  round  until  the  friction  of 
the  band  upon  the  two  pullieshad  gradually  destroyed  its  motion. 

But  if  motion  is  to  be  transmitted  in  an  exact  ratio,  such,  for 
example,  as  is  required  in  clock-work,  where  the  hour-hand  mu» 
perform  one  exact  revolution  while  the  minute-hand  revolves 
exactly  twelve  times,  bands  are  inapplicable ;  for,  supposing  ii 
practicable  to  make  the  pulliea  in  so  precise  a  manner  that  their 
diameters  should  bear  the  exact  proportion  required,  which  ii  i? 
not,  tills  liability  to  slip  would  be  fatal. 

But  in  all  that  large  class  of  machinery  in  which  an  exact  ra::i 
is  not  required  to  be  maintained  in  the  communication  of  rotatiuii, 
endless  bands  are  always  employed,  and  are  capable  of  trans- 
mitting very  great  forces. 

251.  Bands  may  be  either  round  or  Jiat,  and  the  ma/erialt  nf  1 
which  they  are  formed  are  various.  The  best  but  most  expennTe  f 
IS  catifut;  but  its  durabilily  and  elasticity  ought  to  recommead  I 
it  in  every  case  where  it  can  be  obtained  of  sufficient  strength.  [ 
It  acquires  by  use  a  hard  polished  surface,  and  it  may  be  [fffr  | 
cm'ed  of  any  size,  from  half  an  inch  diameter  to  the  tbickneu  (if  1 
a  sewing  needle. 

The  ends  of  a  catgut  band  may  either  be  united  by  split 

•  The  epliw  employed  fop  cntgut  bRnds  differs  from  that  nhidi  is  iu> 
ends  of  mpFs,  and  U  fanned  aa  fullowa  :— 
Hake  a  hole  near  one  end  of  the  gut  with  a  Bharp-pointed  pticker,  and  piK 


ntlier  end  through  the  hole.     Make  HDOthcr  bole  through  this  other  end,  and  rii 
paae  Ihv  first  through  it,  ug  in  fig.  162. 

To  spiurc  the  ends,  make  other  holes  in  suceeBsion  iti  one  port  of  the  gut,  and  il'" 
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or  by  K  peculiar  kind  of  hook  and  eye  whicli  is  made  for  that 
purpoee.  Both  hook  and  eye  have  a  screwed  socket  into  which 
the  ends  of  the  gut  are  forced  by  twistiug,  having  been  previously 
dipped  into  a  little  rosin.  The  hook  and  eye  may  be  warmed  to 
keep  the  rosin  fluid  while  the  band  is  being  forced  in,  and  the 
ends  of  the  band  that  come  out  through  the  socket  may,  for 
further  security,  be  seared  with  a  hot  wire. 

Hempen  ropes  are  only  used  in  coarse  machinery,  but  in  the 
cotton  factories  a  kind  of  cord  is  prepared,  of  the  cotton-waate, 
for  endless  bands,  which  is  tolerably  elastic  and  soft,  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  driving  a  great  quantity  of  spindles. 
Also  the  soft  plaited  rope,  termed  patent  sash-liue,  answers  very 
well  for  these  purposes.  All  these  bands  must  have  their  ends 
neatly  spliced  together,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
increased  diameter  at  the  place  of  junction,  because  the  periodic 
passage  over  the  pullies  of  the  lump  or  knot  so  formed  gives  rise 
to  a  series  of  jerks,  that  interfere  with  the  smooth  action  of  the 
mechanism.* 

Common  iron  ckttins  are  also  used,  but  only  in  very  rough  and 
slow -moving  mechanism. 

Flat  leather  bells  appear  to  unite  cheapness  with  utility  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  are  at  any  rate  by  far  the  most  universally 
employed  of  all  the  kinds.  This  they  owe  partly  to  the  superior 
convenience  of  the  form  of  pully  which  they  require,  over  that 
which  is  employed  for  round  bauds  and  chains.  Belts  vary  in 
width  from  less  than  one  inch  up  to  flfteen  inches,  and  their 
extremities  may  be  united  by  buckles,  but  are  best  joined  by 
simply  overlapping  the  ends  and  stitching  them  together  with 
strips  of  leather  passed  through  a  range  of  holes  prepared  for  the 
jiurpoae.  or  they  may  be  glued  or  cemented  at  the  ends ;  in  which 
I'ase,  by  carefully  paring  and  adjusting  the  parts  that  overlap, 
■  ihey  will  be  perfectly  uniform  in  thickness  throughout;  but 
hey  thus  lose  the  power  of  being  adjusted  in  length,  and  must 
fiiorefore  be  provided  with  stretching  pullies. 

P»i«  th«  end  of  tile  other  part  backward  and  forwnrd  through  them,  gradually  dimia- 
■ihingihe  ihicluma  of  ills  end  bj  BCraplog  and  Bptitting  after  passing  tlutiugh  each 
•MMMito  hole,  flg.  193. 

"wform  the  sumo  operation  for  the  othL-r  end,  drawing  tl  all  tight  fta  ypu  proceed, 
'Wcui  ofTlhe  IwiHp  GadacloBB  and  mil  the  splice  betwoen  two  bourde  to  polish  it  and 
W  tli«  fibres  close. 
1  *  Vide  Traiuacliom  of  Bocie/i/  of  Arts,  vul.  xlii.  part  l.  p,  99,  for  some  pfsctiMl 
k^wKtians  \ij  Ur.  Varley,  who  sajs.  '  I  have  used  twinu  us  mueli  us  gul  for  Ihu  smsl! 
**•  batldu.  I  eplict  llie  ends  together  and  smooth  it  with  a  cement  of  wax,  reain, 
Hirhiling  iu  equal  jmrut,  and  then  wax  the  airing  and  it  cuiu  ua  smooth  as  gut.' 
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Belts,  on  account  of  their  Bilent  and  quiet  action,  are  verr 
much  employed  Ibv  nmehinery  in  towns,  to  avoid  nuisance  lo 
neighbours.  It  appears  also  that  the  use  of  belts  ie  greatly 
extended  in  the  American  factories."  In  Great  Britain  t!if 
motion  is  conveyed  from  the  first  moving  power,  to  the  difFerent 
buildings  and  apartments  of  a  fsictory,  by  means  of  long  shaf'b 
and  toothed  wheels;  but  in  America,  by  large  belts  nioviu^' 
mpidly,  of  the  breadth  of  9,  12,  or  15  inches,  according  to  the 
force  they  have  to  exert. 

Both  flat  belts  and  round  bands  have  been  manufactured  •■'■ 
£3oa/cAouc  interwoven  with  fibrous  substances,  in  various  way-, 
find  under  peculiar  management  may  be  made  to  answer  ven 
well.  But  changes  of  temperature  occasion  great  variation:'  .  ■ 
length  and  elasticity  in  tins  material ;  nevertheless  in  this  latii 
quality  it  is  greatly  superior  to  catgut,  and,  like  that  subst.ii)> 
it  requires  no  stretching  puUies,  which  must  always  be  emphivi 
for  rope-biinds.  Gutta  percha  makes  excellent  bands,  both  tl  i' 
and  round,  aud  its  ends  are  united  by  heat,  bo  as  to  avoid  kti<<i- 
at  the  junction.  Belts  are  also  made  of  woollen  felt,  and  roii:j; 
bands  are  cut  out  of  thick  leatlu-r.  In  small  machinery  an 
endless  band  may  even  be  cut  out,  in  one  piece,  of  a  skin  of 
leather,  in  the  manner  of  the  well  known  jwrcel  bands  of  vul- 
canised caoutchouc,  by  cutting  them  in  the  form  of  flat  niirrow 
concentric  rings,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  joining  the  eiitls, 
and  thus  the  jerks  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  knot  over  the 
jiully  are  entirely  avoided. 

252.  Tile  form  ofthcpuHy  upon  which  an  endless  band  ia  to 
act  is  of  importance,  as   the  adhesion  of  the   band   is  grentlf 


A        B         c         a         E         F         o 
influenced    thereby.       Fig    lfi4    exhibits    the    principal  '. 
Round  bands  of  catgut,  rope,  or  other  material,  or  even  ( 
require  an  angular  groove  (as  A),  into  which  their  own  I 
wedges  them,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  grasp  more  i 
edge  of  the  pully, 

«  CalloH  Maiii'/actnre  of  Aiwrica,  by  J.  Moiilgonnry,  18i0,  p.  19, 
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But  when  ropes  or  soft  banda  are  used,  the  bottom  of  tlie 
groove  is  eoraetmies  furnished  with  short  sharp  spikes  (as  B),  or 
else  its  sides  are  cut  into  angular  teeth  (as  C),  which  help  tu 
prevent  the  band  from  slipping,  but  at  the  same  time  are  apt 
gmdually  to  wear  it  out. 

A  puHy  for  chuine  is  sometimes  formed  by  fixing  Y-formed 
irons  at  equal  distances  in  the  circumference  of  a  cylindrical 
disk,  as  at  G,  or  straight  irons  driven  into  the  circumference, 
with  a  diagonal  inclination  to  the  right  and  left  alternately, 

"When  the  pully  over  which  the  band  passes  is  used  merely  as 
a  guide-pully  (Art.  262),  there  is  no  need  to  provide  against 
i^lipptng,  and  the  groove  or  t/orye  is  made  simply  of  a  semicircular 
section  as  D,  to  keep  the  band  in  its  place. 

253.  When  great  smoothness  and  lightness  of  motion  ia  re- 
quired in  foot- lathes  it  is  better  to  arrange  the  band  so  as  to 
embrace   the   whole    circumference   of   the  Fig.  lus. 

wheels.      This    arrangement,    employed    by  fa?>^E, 

Mr.  Varley,  is  shown  in  the  figure,  in  which 
the  supporting  framework  is  omitted.  A  is 
the  great  foot-wheel,  duly  mounted  in  a 
frame  as  usual.  B  the  pully  of  the  man- 
diiL  The  grooves  of  these  wheels  are  not 
angular,  but  of  a  semicircular  section,  and 
the  round  band  is  arranged  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  entire  circumference  of  each,  and 
carried  round  the  guide  pullies  C  and  D  as 
Bbotvn  in  the  figure.  These  pullies  are 
mounted  in  carriages  that  admit  of  being 

clftmped  to  the  frame  of  the  machine  op])o- 

site  to  any  of  the  pully  grooves  that  are 

(.'oiivenient,  and  the  upper  one  can  be  raised 
r  depressed  so  as  to  give  proper  tension 

lo  the  band.     By  embracing  the  whole  cir- 

ciimference  less  tension  is  required  to  enable 

'  e  band  to  grasp  the  wheels  without  Blii>- 

■ing,  and  the  friction  of  the  axles  is  di- 

inished,  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  be- 

me  the  tension  of  the  band  acts  vertically 

hopposite  directions  upon  its  tangent  points 

Bthe  circumference  instead  of  pressing  the  mandril  downwards, 

■  in  the  ordinary  arrangement.* 

•  A  lover  Mting  upon  tbe  upper  guide  puUj  may  be  emplDyed  to  inpteaw  and 
'nish  tlie  teiuioD  of  the  band  bo  ai  to  admit  of  elopping  uad  etartiDg  the  mandril 
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254.  An  endless  band  of  any  kind  is  easily  shifted  during  the 
motion  to  a  new  position  on  a  cylindrical  drum  or  puUy,  if  the 

band  be  pressed  in  the  required  direction  on  its 
advancing  sidcy  that  is,  on  the  side  which  is  travel- 
ling towards  the  pully;  but  the  same  pressure 
3  on  the  retiring  side  of  the  belt  will  produce  no 
effect  on  its  position. 

For  example,  if  the  belt  AB  has  been  running 
over  the  drum  in  the  position  B,  and  this  belt  be 
drawn  a  little  aside,  as  at  Ay  those  portions  of  the 
belt  which  now  come  successively  into  contact 
with  the  drum,  as  at  a,  will  begin  to  touch  it  at 
a  point  to  the  left  of  the  original  position,  and  in  one  semi-revo- 
lution the  whole  of  the  belt  in  contact  with  the  drum  will  thus 
have  been  laid  on  to  it,  point  by  point,  in  a  new  position  aA,  to 
the  left  of  the  original  one  B ;  but  if  the  direction  of  the  motion 
were  from  B  to  A,  the  portions  of  belt  drawn  aside  are  those 
which  are  quitting  the  drum,  and  consequently  produce  no  effect 
on  its  position  thereon. 

Therefore,  to  maintain  a  belt  in  any  required  position  on  a 
cylindrical  drum,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  advancing  half  of 
the  belt  should  lie  in  the  plane  of  rotation  of  that  section  of  the 
drum  upon  which  it  is  required  to  remain,  but  the  retiring  side  of 
the  belt  may  be  diverted  from  the  plane,  if  convenient^  without 
affecting  its  position. 

If  the  machinery  be  at  rest  it  is  very  difficult  to  shift  the 
position  of  a  belt  of  this  kind,  on  account  of  the  adhesion  of  ite 
surface;  but  by  attending  to  the  simple  principle  just  explained 
it  becomes  very  easy  to  shift  the  belt  by  merely  turning  the 
drum  round,  and  pressing  the  advancing  side  of  the  belt  at  the 
same  time.  The  same  principle  applies  to  round  bands  running 
on  grooved  pullies ;  if  it  be  required  to  slip  them  out  of  the  groove, 
the  advancing  side  of  the  band  must  be  pressed  to  one  side,  so  as 
to  make  it  lay  itself  over  the  ridge  of  the  pully,  when  half  a  revo- 
lution will  throw  it  completely  off. 

255.  If  an  elastic  flat  belt  run  on  a  revolving  sphere  or  cone,  as 
in  figs.  167  and  168,  it  will  advance  gradually  towards  the  largest 
diameter  of  the  sphere  or  to  the  base  of  the  cone,  instead  of  slidh^ 
towards  the  smaller  diameter  as  might  be  expected  at  first  sight 

This  property  was  first  indicated  by  Dr.  Young  (*  Nat  Phil.* 
vol.  ii.  p.  183). 

without  stopping  the  motion  of  the  foot-wheel.    For  the  details  of  this  deTice  vide  Mr. 
Varley's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xlix.  p.  96. 
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iSfi6.  Let  a  flat  elastic  endless  belt  CcD  be  made  to  embrace  a 
Bpberical  pully  5  as  iu  the  figure,  touching  its  surface  at  a  point 
i";e.  168. 


■d  passing  from  D  downwards  to  embrace  a  cylindrical  pully 
a  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  sphere. 

I  tlie  tension  of  the  belt  be  small  its  bearing  edge  Cc  will  be 
lei  to  the  axis  of  the  sphere,  and  consequently  cannot  coincide 
lits  surface  along  ita  breadlh  Ce,  but  the  belt  will  simply 
1  the  upper  half  of  the  sphere  along  that  edge  CD  which  is 
BBt  to  the  center.  But  if  the  tension  of  the  belt  be  increased, 
jdge  CD  will  be  stretched  In  a  greater  degree  than  cd,  so  as 
■jug  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  belt  into  coincidence  with 
ipberical  surface.  But  the  consequence  of  this  will  be  that 
»elt  will  be  bent  into  the  fonn  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  by 
1  the  lower  portions  are  thrown  into  a  plane  nearer  to  the 
r  diameter  of  the  pully. 

IT  we  have  seen  that  if  the  advancing  aide  of  a  belt  be  pressed 

f  direction  it  will  sliift  ita  position  on  the  pully  accordingly. 

e  (supposing  DC  in  the  figure  to  be  the  advancing  side)  the 

k  of  this  twisted  form  will  be  to  cause  the  whole  belt  to  take 

Khpoaitiofl  nearer  to  the  central  diameter  S»  of  the  pully.     It 

■  thus  gradually  travel  until  it  places  itself  directly  over  the 

I  diameter,  where  it  will  remain.     For  if  it  were  moved 

r  to  the  right  or  left  of  that  position,  it  would  immediately  be 

(ght  back  to  it  by  the  above  described  process. 

elt  pulliea  are  therefore  always  made  in  this  spherical  form. 

psontainingonly  a  narrow  segment  of  the  sphere  as  in  f  fig.  164 

I  irbicb  may  be  described  as  a  cylindrical  pully  a  little  swelled  in 

the  middle.     This  slight  convexity  is  more  effective  in  retaining 
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the  belt  than  if  the  pully  had  been  furnished  with  edges  as  at  £ ; 
and  the  form,  besides  its  greater  simplicity,  enables  the  belt  to  be 
shifted  easily  off  the  pully.  In  fact,  when  a  pully  of  the  latter 
form  E  is  employed,  the  belt  will  generally  make  its  way  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  lateral  disks,  and  remain  there,  or  else  be  huddled 
up  against  one  or  other  of  them,  but  will  never  remain  flat  in  the 
center  of  the  rim,  if  there  be  the  slightest  difference  of  diameter 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  cylinder. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  swell  the  edge  of  one  of  the  pullies  of  a 
pair  connected  by  a  belt.  The  other  may  be  a  plain  cylinder. 
This  facilitates  the  removal  or  shifting  of  the  belt. 

2j7.  In  order  to  bring  the  belt  into  contact  with  as  mnch  as 

possible  of  the  circumference  of  the  pully,  it  is  better  to  cross  it 

Fig.  169.  (Art.  249)  whenever  the  nature  of  the  ma- 

chiner}'  will  admit  of  so  doing.  Because  when 
a  flat  belt  i>^  crossed,  it  necessarily  foUo^-s  that 
at  the  place  where  the  two  sides  cross,  the 
belts  lie  flat  against  each  other ;  for  since  the 
belt  at  each  extremity  where  it  joins  the  polfy 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  rotation,  and 
it  is  twisted  half  round  in  its  passage,  it  most 
be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  rotation  half  waj 
between  the  pullies,  where  the  two  sides  of 
the  belt  cross.  Hence  they  pass  with  very 
little  friction. 

258.  The  band  moves  with  the  same  Telo- 
city as  the  circumference  of  the  pully  will 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  consequently  the 
circumferences  of  the  two  pullies  which  it  connects  move  ^th 

equal  velocities; 

A      r 


a 


R' 


where  Ay  a  are  the  angular  velocities,  /?,  r  the  radii. 

But  practically  when  a  thick  belt  is  wrapped  over  a  pully  ite 
inside  surface  is  compressed  and  its  outside  surface  extended,  ani 
the  center,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  belt  alone  remains  in  the  same 
state  of  tension  as  its  straight  sides,  and  therefore  moves  with  the 
velocity  of  the  sides.  Hence  the  radius  of  the  circle  to  whose 
circumference  the  velocity  of  the  belt  is  imparted,  virtually  ex- 
tends to  the  center  of  the  belt,  and  half  the  thickness  of  the  belt 
must  be  added  to  the  radius  of  the  pully,  in  computing  the  angular 
velocities. 

Similarly,  to  find  the  acting  radius  of  a  pully  with  an  angular 
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groove,  afl  at  A,  fig.  164,  llie  distance  of  the  center  of  tlie  section 
of  the  band  from  the  axis  of  the  piiliy  must  be  taken,  and  this  in 
a  given  pully  will  be  greater  the  thicker  the  band  employed. 

259.  Let  aa,  0b,  be  two  shafts,  neither  parallel  nor  meeting  in 
a  point,  and  let  it  be  required  to  connect  them  by  a  pair  of  pidlics 
and  an  endless  band.  Recollecting  that  the  advancing  side  of  the 
band  must  remain  in  the  plane  of  rotation  of  each  pully,  find  the 
line  jWjV,  which  is  the  common  perpen- 
dicular to  the  shafts.  Fix  the  pullies 
Dpon  the  respective  shafts,  so  that  a  line 
mn  parallel  to  MN  shall  be  a  common 
tangent  to  them,  which  is  done  by  making 
the  distance  AM  of  the  upper  pully 
from  the  point  M  equal  to  the  radius  Sn 
of  the  lower  pully,  and  vice  versa,  BN 


Fig.  170. 


Arrange  the  belt  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  arrows  indicating  the  6 
direction  of  motion  ;  then  the  portion  np 
which  is  advancing  to  the  upper  pully  is 
plainly  in  the  plane  of  rotation  of  that 
pully,  and  will  therefore  retain  its  posi- 
tion thereon,  and  similarly,  the  portion 
mq  which  is  advancing  to  the  lower  pully,  is  also  in  the  plane  of 
rotation  of  the  latter. 

If,  however,  the  motion  be  reversed  the  belt  will  immediately 
fall  off  the  puilies,  for  in  that  case  the  portion  pn  will  advance 
towards  the  lower  pully  in  a  plane  pn,  making  an  angle  with  that 
nf  ihe  pully.  The  belt  will  therefore  begin  to  shift  itself  towards 
-V,  and,  by  so  doing,  will  be  thrown  off  the  pully,  and  a  similar 
action  will  take  place  between  the  belt  qm  and  the  upper  pully. 

This  property  manifestly  excludes  this  arrangement  from  all 
niiithinery  that  is  required  to  revolve  in  either  direction,  or  even 
t"  be  occasionally  turned  backward  in  adjustments. 

The  appearance  of  this  arrangement  in  practice  is  very  cnriouaj 

f"r  the  retiring  belts  being  twisted  at  a  very  considerable  angle 

fr^ni  the  planes  of  the  pulHes,  at  the  moment  of  quitting  them 

ipl*ar  as  if  they  were  slipping  off  at  every  instant,  which  how- 

■  !■  they  never  do.     The  only  fault  is,  that  this  violent  twist  at 

ukI  n  is  apt  to  wear  out  the  leather,  especially  if  the  shafts  are 

'  tty  close  together.     For  which  reason  it  may  be  better  to 

tniploy  guide  pullies  to  conduct  the  belt  from  one  wheel  to  the 

other,  aa  in  Art.  263. 
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If  it  be  required  to  cross  the  belts,  the  arrangement  forxo  doing 
will  be  found  by  drawing  a  figure  similar  to  170,  bat  in  which  jm 
shall  be  tlie  inteTBection  of  the  planes  of  rotation,  tm  the  descend- 
ing belt,  and  a  conunon  tangent  from  p  towards  g  the  ascending 
belt 

260.  When  round  bands  are  employed  for  shafb  which  are 
neither  parallel  nor  meeting,  the  following  arrangement  roMj  be 
used.  In  fig.  171  Aa,0b,axe  the  two  shafts  drawn  in  perspectire; 
Kg.  173. 


Let  AB  be  their  common  perpendicular.  The  upper  puDj 
Amp  muBt  be  fixed  so  that  its  central  plane  contains  the  comnion 
normal  AB,  and  is  necessarily  perpendicular  to  its  shaft  Jai 
simikrly,  the  central  plane  Bng  of  the  lower  pully  must  be  per- 
pendicular to  its  shaft  b^  and  contain  the  common  normal.    Eat 
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rojectioiis  of  the  ahafta  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this 
tnnsi  as  at  (7,a[,  6,(9,  may  make  any  angle,  but  must  necessarily 
tersect  at  the  seat  of  the  normal. 

The  band  passed  over  the  upper  half  of  the  upper  pully,  must 
kve  its  two  sides  conducted  downwards  and  passed  under  the 
iwer  pully  in  the  direction  of  the  letters  mqnp.  The  two  straight 
[irtians  are  manifestly  not  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  portions  of 
le  circumference  embraced  by  the  band,  are  greater  than  semi- 
ircles,  being  included  by  two  normals  Am,  Ap  on  the  directions 
f  the  band.  This  is  more  distinctly  shown  in  fig.  172,  which  is 
n  elevation  of  the  combination  drawn  on  a  plane  parallel  to  that 
\i  the  upper  pully  and  to  the  common  perpendicular  AB  of  the 


■  The  exact  mode  in  which  the  band  embraces  the  pullies 
^shown  in  figs.  172,  173,  and  174.     The  tirst  is  an  elevation  on 

plane  parallel  to  the  common  normal  of  the  shafts  and  to  the 
*wer  axis  AjS,  but  perpendicular  to  the  upper  axis  A.  Fig.  173 
1  an  elevation  of  the  pully  on  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
he  advancing  band  rq%  fig.  174  a  section  through  the  common 
ormal,  and  therefore  through  the  bottom  of  the  gorge, 

The  pully  is  composed  of  two  similar  frusta  of  equal  cones,  as 
ie,  set  in  opposite  contact  so  as  to  form  the  groove  of  the  pully. 

Now  rq,  the  advancing  band,  is  by  its  tension  retained  in  a  plane 
j/"  which  cuts  the  cone  parallel  to  its  axis  in  the  curve  gqf,  which 
1  an  aro  of  an  hyperbola  whose  vertex  Is  q. 
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Assuming  the  combinution  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  end  of  a] 
flexible  oonl  kept  in  contact  nt  7t,  and  then  passed  under  tlie  puUj 
from  n  to  0  and  upwards  by  </  and  y  to  r,  it  will  plainly  embrace 
tiie  groove  until  it  arrives  at  the  normal  y,  figs.  173  and  174.  From 
tj  the  band,  which  is  confined  by  its  tension  to  the  plane  ry/  uf 
which  JBq  is  the  normal,  may  be  moved  to  any  position  in  ibui 
plane  which  is  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  ^y. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  above  that  if  a  cord  muning  towards  a 
pully  is  drawn  aside  from  the  normal  plane  of  the  axis  so  far  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  groove  as  at  yr,,,  it 
will  be  dragged  onwards  and  thrown  oft"  the  pnlly.  But  ao  long 
as  it  is  within  the  edge  so  as  to  be  in  contingence  with  the  Iiypcr- 
bolic  section  as  at  yr,  it  will  reaiain  in  the  groove.  Draw  there- 
fore ffr^^  in  the  plane  of  the  section  and  tangent  to  It  at  the  point 
ff  of  the  base.  Evidently  any  direction  within  the  angle  formed 
by  the  lines  r,,y  and  rtj  will  be  retained  in  the  groove.  But  if 
within  the  lines  r,,y  and  r,,^!;  will  be  thrown  off. 

By  the  above  arrangement  the  axes  may  revolve  in  either 
direction  without  throwing  off  the  band.  Also,  the  relative  n>ia- 
tivc  directions  of  the  axes  may  be  changed,  for  supposing  th. 
upper  wheel  Ap  to  revolve  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  the  side  p"  > : 
the  band  may  be  shifted  so  as  to  pass  from  p  to  y  and  similsriL 
the  side  nig  transferred  to  the  position  jnn.  This  will  evidenlii  . 
transfer  the  upward  motion  of  tbe  circumference  of  the  loirer  J 
wheel  from  w  to  y  and  the  downward  from  q  to  n.  I 

Fig.  17S,  262.  Pullies  are  sometimes  employed    I 

\  y'    for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  course  it 

\i/         path  of  a  band,  in  which  case  they  art 
y^  tcTTncd  guide  pullies.     Their  position  ami 

/       \  number  may  be  determined  in  the  foilo*- 

v^       KTk?       ing  manner : 
y\^       ^*n\  ^  band  moving  in  the  line  Ab  iai6- 

■y'  \ B  quired  to  have  its  path  diverted  into  ihc 

y^  \    direction  bB  by  guide  pullies, 

^  If  these  lines  meet  in  the  point  b,  one 
pully  is  sufficient ;  the  axis  of  which  must  be  placed  periiendico- 
larly  to  the  plane  which  contains  the  two  lines  Ab,  bB,  and  iti 
mean  diameter  adjusted  so  that  it  may  touch  these  Hoes.  If  thi* 
diameter  be  too  great  for  convenience,  or  the  point  of  intersection 
b  too  remote,  or  if  the  lines  do  not  meet  in  a  point,  then  two 
pullies  are  required,  whose  positions  are  thus  detennined. 

Draw  a  third  line_^,  meeting  the  two  foi-mer  lines  in  any  con- 
venient points/and  ^  respectively,  and  let  this  line  be  the  p»tfi 


Fig.  i7i 
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Hio  band  in  its  passage  from  one  line  of  direction  to  tbe  other. 
Place,  08  before,  one  guide  piilly  at  tbe  intersection  /,  and  the 
other  at  tbe  intersection  (?,  tlie  axes  of  these  pullieB  being  re- 
spectively perpendicular  to  the  plane  that  contains  the  two 
directions  of  the  band.* 

263.  Let  A,  B  be  two  puUies  whose  axes  are  neither  parallel 
nor  meeting  in  direction,  aa  in  Art.  259,  and  let  the  line  cd  be 
tiie  intersection  of  the  two  planes  of  these  piiUies. 

In  this  line  assume  any  two  convenient 
points  c  and  d;  and  in  the  plane  of  ^  draw 
ce,  df,  tangents  to  the  opposite  sides  of  this 
puUy;  also  in  the  plane  of  B  draw  eg,  dk. 
similarly  tangents  to  the  pully  B. 

This  process  gives  the  path  of  an  endless 
band  ectf  k  df,  in  which  it  may  be  retained 
by  a  guide  jiully  at  c  in  the  plane  e  c  ff,  and 
another  at  d  in  the  plane  /d  h.  In  this 
band  both  the  retiring  and  advancing  sides 
lie  in  the  planes  of  each  puliy.  The  pullics 
will  therefore  turn  in  either  direction  at 
pleasure,  and  the  band  is  not  liable  to 
tlie  twisting  wear  already  deprecated  in  the  arrangement  of 
fig.  170. 

In  other  cases  that  may  present  themselves,  the  position  and 
least  number  of  the  requisite  guide  pullies  may  be  determined  by 
similar  methods. f 

264.  If  the  bands  are  not  made  of  elastic  substances  they  re- 
quire itretr.kini)  pidlins  ;  that  is,  pullies  resembling  guide  pullies, 
whose  axes  can  be  shifted  in  position,  so  as  to  increase  the  tension 
of  the  band  as  required ;  or  else  their  axes  are  mounted  in  frames 
so  that  a  weight  or  spring  may  act  upon  them,  to  retain  the  band 
in  the  proper  state  of  tension  ;  but  as  the  operation  of  these  con- 
trivances involve  considei-ations  of  force,  they  do  not  fall  under 
the  plan  of  this  portion  of  the  present  work.  Neither  do  certain 
arrangements  by  which  the  quantity  of  circumference  embraced 


•  Poncalet,  Mre.  lad.  pnrt  iii.  art.  24. 

"T  The  rigging  of  ehipa  and  muchiDer;  for  hoisting  loads  premoc  examples  of  gDidi> 
pullios  in  coinbi nations  termed  bli>cks,  b'csuee  lliey  are  cummonl;  coDtaiued  in  the 
[nnillel  mortii(>a  uf  a  block  of  wood.  But  such  pulley  blocks  when  vmplojed  in  ma- 
-binerj  sie  composed  of  parallul  iran  or  brass  pUtes.  The  pull;  or  pullies  of  thin 
Haas  are  always  less  in  dianivtnr  thnn  IhHt  of  tbe  mortise,  the  projecliug  edges  of 
•rhich  are  required  to  prcTeDt  tbe  rope  Iroin  being  dragged  off  the  putty,  Hore  par- 
tieolur*  of  this  class  of  meohsnism  will  bn  found  under  the  head  of  KeduplieatioD. 
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by  the  bandji  are   iiicreased  or   multiplied,  for   the   purpose  of 
improving  the  adhesion," 

265.  We  have  seen  tJiat  »  common  iron-chain  with  oval  links 
may  be  employed  as  an  endless  band  ;  using  the  form  of  groove 
A,  fig.  164.  If  the  chain  bo  formed  with  care,  and  the  wheels 
between  wliich  it  works  be  provided  with  teeth,  the  spaces 
between  which  are  accurately  adapted  to  receive  the  successive 
lints,  then  the  chain  will  take  a  secure  hold  of  the  circumference 
i>f  each  wheel ;  and  its  action  upon  these  teeth  will  reaemble  that 
of  one  toothed  wheel  upon  another,  or  rather  of  a  rack  upon  a 
toothed  wheel,  the  successive  links  falling  upon  and  quitting  the 
teetii  without  shocks  or  vibration,  so  that  the  motion  of  one  toothed 
circumference  will  be  conveyed  to  the  otlier  without  loss  from 
slipping.  A  chain  of  this  kind  is  termed  a  geerini/  chain, 
and  various  forms  have  been  given  to  its  links  to  ensure  smooth- 
ness of  action.  But  these  chains  are  expensive  and  troublesome, 
and  are  not  much  in  use,  as,  generally  speaking,  the  commum- 
catioQ  of  m()tion  to  a  distance  can  be  as  completely  effected  by 
a  long  shaft  with  bevil-wheels  at  each  end;  and  the  geering 
chain,  in  all  its  forms,  is  liable  to  stretch,  by  which  the  spadng 
or  pitch  of  its  links  is  increased,  so  that  they  no  longer  fit  tbe 
teeth  of  the  wheels. 

Fig.  177  shows  the  geering  chain  which  was  proposed  by  the 
celebrated  Vaucanson,  about  1750.      The  links  of  the  chain  are 
made  of  iron-wire  and  adapted  to  lay  hold  of 
the  teeth  of  a  wheel  in  the  manner  shown  bf 
the  figure. i" 

Geering  chains  had  been,  however,  employed  ' 
long  before  this  period,  as  for  example,  by  K*- 
melli  in  1588 ;  f  and  the  very  chain  of  Vau- 
canson is  represented  by  Agricola,  in  1646, 
as  an  endless  chain,  to  carry  buckets  in  * 
machiue  for  raising  water  from  a  mine. 

Fig.  178  is  another  form,  from  Hacbelle, 
in  which  the  links  are  made  of  plates  rivetifd 
together,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
watch-chain  ;  and  179  is  a  third  modification,^ 
in  which  a  plate-chain  is  also  employed;  li"t 
tbe  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  much  better  disjwsed  for  grasping  tlie 
successive  links.     Nevertheless,  in  all  these  cases,  when  the  rivels 


Fig.  177. 


»   ViJi  ChopWr  on  FriefioB  lioloiv. 

t  Vide  Kncsic.  liilhud. '  MimufiiftureB,'  tom.  i 

t  l-'iijtliii  Figi.  xuii.  sod  iciii. 


%   Uai'd  in  Marton's  palcul  slip. 
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enlarge  the  holes  bj  wearing,  the  pitch  of  the  chain  is  increased, 
and  each  link  enters  its  receptacle  on  the  wheel  with  a  jerk, 
producing  vibration  and  accelerated  deterioration. 

Fig.  179. 
Fig.  178. 


266.  If  the  axes  be  required  to  make  only  a  limited  number 
of  rotations  in  each  direction,  the  slipping  of  the  band  may  be 
entirely  prevented  by  fixing  each  end  of  it  to  one  of  the  puUies 
or  rollers,  and  allowing  it  to  coil  over  them  as  many  times  as 
may  be  required  ;  as  in  fig.  180,  where  rotation  is  conveyed  from 
one  roller  A  to  the  other  B  by  the  cord  a,  one  end  of  which  is 
fastened  to  the  surface  of  A,  and  the  other  end  to  that  of  B. 
To  enable  the  motion  to  be  conveyed  in  both  directions  a  similar 
cord  b  may  be  coiled  in  the  opposite  direction  round  each  roller, 
80  that  while  b  coils  itself  round  A^  a  will  uncoil  itself,  and  vice 
versd. 

Fig.  ISO,  Fig.  181. 


The  carriage  By  fig.  181,  runs  back  and  forwards  upon  the 
Toilers  /,  e,  and  derives  its  motion  from  the  roller  or  barrel  A, 
whidk  is  mounted  on  an  axis  above  it.  A  cord  c  is  tied  to  one 
sod  of  By  and  another  cord  d  to  the  other  end ;  these  cords  are 
[Hissed  as  many  times  round  the  roller  as  is  necessary,  in  opposite 
iirections,  and  their  ends  fastened  to  its  surface.  When  the 
oiler  revolves  the  carriage  will  travel  along  its  path,  preserving 
i  constant  velocity  ratio,  provided  the  circumference  of  the  roller 


^     A 
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nearly  touch  the  line  dc.  Otherwise  the  Tariation  of  the  angte 
Acd,  during  the  motiijn  of  the  carriage,  will  cause  the  velocity 
ratio  to  change.*  If,  however,  ])ullieB  be  fixed  to  the  frame  of 
the  machine  beyond  d  and  c,  and  the  cords  be  carried  from  the 
harrel  over  these  pullies  and  then  brought  back  again  Xo  d  and  c. 
the  axis  A  may  he  fixed  at  any  required  height  above  B.  Either 
piece  may  be  the  driver. 

Sometimes  a  single  line  is  employed,  which  being  fastened 
at  d  is  coiled  three  or  four  times  round  the  roller,  and  then 
carried  on  to  c ;  the  coiling  is  sutHcient  to  enable  the  cord  to  luy 
hold  of  the  roller  in  moat  cases,  as  lor  example,  in  the  commun 
drill  and  bow. 

267.  But  the  constancy  of  the  ratio  is  interfered  with  in  boili 
these  contrivances,  by  the  varying  obliqidty  of  the  straight  pnrt- 
of  the  cords  which  connect  the  pieces,  as  well  as  by  the  teDdem 
to  heap  up  the  successive  coils  in  layers  u[>on  each  other,  thenl;. 
increasing  the  effective  diameter  of  the  rollers.  The  latter  defect 
is  remedied  by  cutting  a  screw  upon  the  surface  of  each  roller, 
which  guides  the  cord  in  equidistant  coils  as  it  rolls  tt^clf  upon 
the  cylinder. 

Thus,  fig.  182,  let  A  give  motion  to  B  by  a  cord  of ,  in  tiu 
already  shown  in  fig.  180,  but  let  screws  be  cut  upon^ 
surface  of  the  rollers ;  then  during  the  motion 
of  A  the  extremity  c  of  the  straight  portion  of 
the  cord  will  be  gradually  caiTied  to  the  right 
as  it  is  wound  up,  and  vice  ver»a\  and  iliis 
motion  will  be  constantly  proportional  to  llie 
rotation,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  pitch  of  llie 
screw  to  each  complete  turn  of  the  cylinder. 

To  cause  the  straight  portion  cd  to  diotb 
pai'allel  to  itself,  the  screw  cut  upon  B  muM 
be  of  such  a  pitch  that  the  endlong  motloD  of 
(/maybe  the  same  as  that  of  c.  Now  since  the  velocity  of  iln^ 
surfaces  of  the  two  cylinders  are  equal,  and  every  revolution  nf 
either  screw  carries  the  cord  endlong  through  the  space  of  one 
pitch,  let  m  x  circumferences  of  J  =  h  x  circumferences  of  B, 
let  C,  c  be  the  respective  pitches  of  their  screws;  R,  r 
radii,  then  we  must  have  mC=nc, 


Fig.  182. 


*  For  the  line  Ae  icU  u  a  link  jointed  at  e,  and  thereiore; 

Tel.  ot  As :  yeX.  ot B ::  V)*  A  t  d  :  \.     (Ait.  30.  Cor.  6.) 
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268.  In  the  combination  of  fig,  181,  the  screw  roller  will  pre- 
vent the  irregular  heaping  up  of  the  cord  on  the  barrel,  but  will 
not  correct  the  varying  obliquity  of  the  cord.  This  may  be  got 
rid  of  thus. 

Let  B,  fig.  183,  be  the  sliding  cMriage,  CD,  HK  the  sides  of 
the  frame  which  supports  the  roller,  E  the  roller  formed  into  a 
screw.     This   roller  has  a   screw    F  Ytg.  183. 

cut  on  its  axis,  of  the  same  pitch  as  n 

that  of  Ef  and  passing  through  a  nut  fp"^ 

in  the  frame  CD ;  the  other  extremity  g 

of  the  roller  is  supported  by  a  long  g^ 

plain  axis  G,  passing  through  a  hole  ■  ^  — i 

in  the  frame  HK%  the  cord  being  tied  u ^3c ! 

at  fr  to  the  carriage,  and  at  the  other    j      ^        ^^- \a 

end  to  the  screw-barrel  E;  it  follows,     I Jf  \ 

that  when  the  latter  is  turned  round, 


it  will  travel  at  the  same  time  endlong  ■"        '^  JC 

by  means  of  the  screw  and  nut  F,  exactly  at  the  same  rate,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  the  end  of  the  cord  is  carried  along 
the  barrel  by  its  coiling ;  consequently  the  one  motion  exactly 
corrects  the  other,  and  the  cord  b  will  always  remain  parallel  to 
the  path  of  the  slide  B.* 

A  similar  and  contrary  cord  being  employed  to  connect  the 
other  end  of  the  slide  with  the  barrel,  will  enable  the  roller  to 
move  the  slide  in  either  direction. 

269.  A  well  made  chain  of  the  common  form,  with  oval  or  square 
links,  will  coil  itself  with  great  regularity  upon  a  revolving  barrel, 
if  a  spiral  groove  be  formed  upon  the  surface,  of  a  width  just 
Bnfficient  to  receive  the  thickness  of  the  Fig.  184. 

links.     As  shown  in  fig.  184,  the  links 
will  alternately   place  themselves   edge- 
wise in  the  groove  and  flat  upon  the  sur-  CZI 
face  of  the  barrel. 

270.  When  the  rotating  piece  is  re- 
quired to  move  only  through  a  fraction 
fxf  a  revolution,  the  combination  is  made 
more  simple. 

Thus  let^,  Fig,  185  represent  a  piece 
or  quadrant,  whose  axis  is  B,  b,  and  whose  edge  is  made  con- 
centric to  it,  and  let  CD  be  the  sliding  piece,  represented  as  an 
open  frame  for  clearness  only,  but  supposed  to  he  guided  so  as 
to  move  in    either  direction  along  the  line  CD  produced.     If 

*  From  a  machiDe  by  Mr.  Holtxapfet. 
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cords  or  chains  be  attached  at  c,  d,  to  the  quadrant  and  at  e, 

Fig.  185. 


Jy  to  the  sliding  frame;  and  a  third  intermediate  cord  be  attached 
contrariwise  to  the  quadrant  at  h  and  the  frame  at  ffy  then  either 
the  motion  of  the  quadrant  or  the  frame  will  communicate  motion 
to  the  other  in  a  constant  ratio,  and  in  either  direction  it 
pleasure.  Bands  of  flexible  metal,  e.g.  of  watch-spring,  maj 
be  employed  in  cases  where  the  flexure  is  small  and  of  limited 
extent,  as  in  this  figure. 
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DIRECTIONAL   RELATION   CONSTANT. 
VBLOCITT    RATIO    VARTINO. 


S7I-  If  the  varied  mutioQ  is  required  to  be  limited  to  a  small 
c,  the  combination  assiimes  the  form  of  fig.  5  (page  16),  but  if 
e  limits  of  the  varied  motion  extend  to  more  than  a  complete 
volution  a  spiral  f^roove  ia  employed,  as  in  thejusee  of  a  watch, 
ipreaented  in  fig.  186. 

Aa,  Bb  are  parallel  axes,  one  of  which  cflrries  a  solid  pully, 
r  fusee,  as  it  ia  termed,  upon  whose  surface  is  formed  a  spiral 
move,  extending  iu  many  convolutions  from  one  end  to  the 
ther.  The  axis  Bb  carries  a  plain  cylinder;  a  band,  a  cord,  or 
bain,  ia  fastened  as  at  m  v-    irr 

)  one  end  of  the  fusee, 
nd  coiled  round  it,  follow- 
ig  the  course  of  the  spiral ; 
le  other  end  of  the  coi'd  ia 
xed  to  the  barrel  at  n.  If 
le  cord  be  kept  tight  by 
le  action  of  a  weight  or 
iring  upon  one  of  the 
xes,  the  rotation  of  the 
ther   axis    will    commuiii- 

it«  by  means  of  the  cord  a  rotation  to  the  first  axis,  the 
elorily  ratio  of  which  will  vary  inversely  as  the  perpendiculars 
Mm  the  axes  upon  the  direction  of  the  cord.  And  the  motion 
uy  be  continued  through  as  many  revolutions  as  there  are  con- 
olutions  in  the  spiral. 

In  like  manner  a  pair  of  fusees  may  be  employed  instead  of  a 
usee  aud  cylinder. 
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272  If  the  fusee  be  required  to  communicate  motion  in  both 
directions  without  the  use  of  the  re-acting  weight  or  spring,  a 
double  cord  will  answer  the  purpose.  Thus  let  it  be  required  to 
employ  the  fusee  in  the  manner  of  the  barrel  A,  fig.  181  (p.  195), 
to  give  motion  to  a  carriage  B.  The  fusee  will  enable  us  to 
obtain  a  varying  velocity  ratio  between  A  and  B.  In  fig.  187 
Aa  is  the  axis  of  the  fusee,  which  in  this  example  is  made  to 
diminish  at  both  ends.  One  cord  is  fastened  at  niy  and  being 
coiled  round  the  fusee  is  carried  away  at  n,  and  attached  to  the 
carriage^  as  at  c^  fig  181.  The  other  cord  is  fixed  at  /?  to  the 
fusee,  and  being  coiled  in  the  opposite  direction,  leaves  the  fusee 
at  the  same  point  at  which  the  first  cord  is  carried  oif.  But  this 
cord  is  taken  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  at  q,  and  fixed  to  the 
end  d  (fig.  181)  of  the  carriage  (or,  which  is  better,  both  cords 
are  carried  over  pullies  and  brought  back  to  the  carriage). 

When  the  axis  Aa  revolves,  one  cord  will  unwrap  itself  from 
the  fusee,  while  the  other  wraps  upon  it,  and  vice  versa.  But 
they  will  always  leave  its  surface  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  point. 

Since  the  fusee  (fig.  187)  is  small  at  each  end  and  large  in  the 
middle,  it  will,  if  turned  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity,  have 


the  effect  of  gradually  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  carriage, 
till  it  has  reached  the  middle  of  its  path,  and  then  of  gradaaUj 
retarding  it  to  the  end.  It  is  employed  in  this  manner  in  the 
self-acting  mule  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester. 
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ELEMENTARY  COMBINATIONS, 
Division  C.  COMMUNICATION  OF  MOTION  BY  WRAPPING  CONNECTORS. 

CLASS   C.    VARYING   VELOCITY   RATIO   AND   CONSTANT   OR 
VARYING   DIRECTIONAL   RELATION. 


273.  This  is  obtained  by  employing  circular  or  curvilinear  pullies 
revolving  about  excentric  centers.  The  diagrams  which  follow 
represent  my  apparatus  by  which  these  transformations  of  motion 
can  be  effected,  and  exhibited  in  the  lecture  room. 

Cis  a  plain  circular  disk  fixed  to  the  end  of  an  axis  A,  which 
18  mounted  in  a  socket  carried  by  a  vertical  board  or  frame,  so  as 
to  leave  the  face  of  the  disk 
perfectly  free.     A  handle  at  ^^-  ^^^• 

the  hinder  end  of  the  axis 
enables  it  to  be  rotated  at 
pleasure. 

prs  is  a  smaller  disk  of  cur- 
Tilinear  outline,  having  an  an- 
gular groove  sunk  round  its 
circumference  in  the  manner 
of  a  pully.  This,  from  its 
form,  may  be  termed  a  cam 
pully,  A  simple  thumb-screw 
ftt  the  back  is  arranged  so  as 
to  enable  this  cam  pully  to  be 
secured  against  the  face  of  the 
^k  in  any  required  i>osition 

^3  shown  in  the  figures.  In  fig.  188  the  center  of  rotation 
^f  the  disk  is  contained  within  the  circumference  of  the  cam  pully. 
In  figure  189  the  cam  pully  is  fixed  to  the  disc  in  a  position 
beyond  the  center.  In  fig.  190  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  disc 
V)uches  the  circumference  of  the  cam  pully.     jB  is  a  plain  circular 
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pully  which  receives  the  varied  motion  from  the  uniformly  rotatini! 
cam  pully,  which  is  the  rimer  of  the   combination,  aa  fi  is  tl 
follower. 

This  pully  receives  the  varying  motion  from  the  constiju; 
uniform  rotation  of  the  cam  pully  by  means  of  an  endless  batid. 
pqtsr,  and  is  therofort-  the  followerpully.  The  disk  C  being  su|>- 
poaeil  to  revolve  clockwise,  the  portion  of  band  pq  will  pull  ilii 
lower  circumference  of  B,  and  the  velocity  ratio  wUl  be  equal  r 

",  where  j^p  and  Ba  are  the  respective  perpendiculars  upon  i! 

direction  of  the  band,  which  is  always  a  common  tangent  to  t'^ 
cam  pully  and  the  follower  pully  li.  But  as  the  former  tun- 
the  length  of  Ap  varies,  while  that  of  B)j  is  constant.  It  ja  ther - 
fore  impossible  to  employ  an  ordinary  endless  band.  The  bwJ 
is  therefore  carried  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  two  pullies,  and 
brought  down  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  carried  under  a 
pully  attached  to  the  end  of  an  arm,  lit,  which  swings  on  a  pin  at 
k,  and  carries  a  weight  fV  to  stretch  the  band. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  the  dotted  part  of 
the  hand  has  no  influeuee  on  the  velocity  ratio,  and  also  that  ilir 
fterpendiculars  Ap,  Bq,  being  always  in  the  same  directim 
although  varying  in  length,  the  direetioHol  relation  in  conituni' 
In  this  figure  the  direction  of  the  perpendiculars  are  both  down- 
wards on  the  band.  But  by  carrying  the  band  tangentially  over 
A  and  B  instead  of  under,  the  perpendiculars  would  be  both 
upwards,  and  the  part  pq  would  become  the  loop  over  t. 

Otherwise  the  band  pq  mi^t 
pass  under  A  and  over  B,  or  rt« 
versa.  But  whichever  roiifm 
has  been  given  to  the  band,  '''• 
directional  relation  remain)  con- 
stant. 

274.  In  fig.  189  the  cam  piillv 
is  fixed  to  the  disk  in  a  posilimi 
entirely  beyond  the  center  of  ro- 
tation A.  Hence  in  each  revola*  i 
tion  the  entire  cam  pully  is  CM-  | 
ried  over  and  under  the  oenter, « 
shown  in  the'i»ositions  1  and  1 
In  the  first  the  whole  cam  pullv 
is  travelling  to  the  left,  and  the  band/>,f,  pulling  the  folloii'tr 

pully  B  clockwisewitU  velocitvratio  =  -  '-'.    But  astheeanipiiHy 
Bq^ 
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Mrried  upwards,  the  perpendicular  Ap,  diminishes,  and  when  it 
has  risen  so  far  that  the  cuminon  tangent  of  the  circle  B  and  the 
pully  passes  through  A,  Apf  vanishes  for  an  instant,  and  the 
velocity  ratio=0.  iJui  the  motion  of  tlie  cam  pully  to  2  now 
obtains  a  perpendicular  Api^  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  gives 
out  cord  to  the  follower  By.  The  cord,  however,  is  kept  tight  by 
the  stretching  pully  below,  and  thus  the  motion  produced  is,  that 
each  revolution  of  the  great  disk  communicates  one  back  and 
forward  motion  to  the  follower  J?y,  In  this  case,  tlierefore,  the 
velocity  ratio  and  directional  relation  both  vary. 

275.  In  fig.  190,  three  positions  of  the  cam  are  shown,  num- 
bered 1,  2,3.  The  angleof  the  salient  point  is  measured  by  that 
of  its  tangents  tfr,  rv,  and  the  cam  is  so  fixed  to  the  disk  that  the 
point  T  coincides  with  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  disk. 


Beginning  with  position  1,  the  velocity  ratio  is 


■  M 


Bq 


As  the 


motion  of  the  disk  goes  on,  the  cam  turns  upon  its  salient  point  r 

and  the  perpendicular  r/*,  dimi- 
nishes, and  finally  vanishes,  when 

the   common  tangent   y*  of  the 

cam  and  I'oLIower  is  brought  into 

coincidence     with    qr,    and     the 

cam  into  the  position  2,  in  which  \ 

the  salient  tangents  are  d;,.  ry,. 

The  cam  now  turns  on  the  center 

of  the  disk  r,  and  therefore  gives 

out  DO  cord  to  B,  until  it  reaches 
the  position  3,  where  the  tangent 
■"I  of  the  fialient  angle  qrv  coin- 
cides with  the  direction  of  the 
iiird.  The  cam  proceeding  from 
tlie  position  3  towards  1  will  now 
Ijws  with  its  lower  edge   upon 

'■7,  iind  communicate  motion  to  the  follower,  gradually  increasing 
n  the  common  tangent  of  the  cam  and  follower  is  removed  from 
liie  diametral  direction  Aq,  and  the  angle  Aqp^  increased. 

The  motion  in  one  revolution  of  the  disk  of  this  arrangement 
ii:is  an  interval  of  perfect  rest  of  the  follower,  succeeded  by  an 
^illation,  which  begins  gradually,  reaches  its  maximum,  and 
'  Ills  gradually.  The  angle  of  rest  is  measured  by  the  passage  of 
ln'  tangent  Aq^  to  the  position  Aq.  Let  5=the  angle  of  salience 
Mni^=angle  of  rest .-.  1^  =  ^-^. 
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Fig.  191. 


By  this  adjustment,  therefore,  we  have  directional  relation  con- 
stant, with  intermission  of  motion. 

27i}.  In  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  by  the  rotation  of 
the  curvilinear  pully  A  the  stretching  pully  D  receives  a  varied 

motion  upwards  and  downwards.  If,  there- 
fore, this  pully  be  attached  to  a  sliding 
piece  or  to  an  oscillating  arm,  a  varied  or 
intermittent  motion  will  be  communicated 
to  this  piece  or  arm  by  the  rotation  of  the 
curvilinear  pully. 

For  example,  if  the  puUy  be  an  excen- 
tric  circle  whose  center  is  in,  mb  will  be 
constant,  and  the  motion  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  a  crank  with  radius  Am  and  link  bm. 

If  the  pully  have  straight  parallel  sides  and  be  terminated  by 
semicircles  whose  centei*8  are  e  and/,  and  radii  the  same  as  that 
of  the  small  pully  d;  and  if  C  the  center  of  motion  of  the  laige 
pully  be  midway  between  e  and/,  then  Cd  will  be  the  radius  of 
the  ellipse  whose  foci  are  e  and/,  and  center  the  center  of  motion 
of  the  pully ;  so  that  the  vertical  sliding  motion  of  d  will  be 
determined  by  the  equation  of  this  ellipse  round  its  center. 


r-. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


ELEMENT^UiY  COifDlNATIONS. 
COMMUNICATION  OP  MOTION  BY  USK-WORK. 


r  DIRECTIONAL   HELATION   CONSTANT. 
'  \  VELOCITY    BATIO    CONSTANT. 

,  We  have  seen  that  when  two  arms  revolving  in  the  same 
^bout  fixed  centers  are  connected  by  a  link  (Art.  30),  their 
r  velocities  are  inversely  as  the  segments  into  which  the 
irides  the  line  of  centers.  This  relation  is  constantly 
iging,  aa  the  arms  revolve,  unless  the  point  of  intersection  T 
6),  can  be  tlirown  to  an  infinite  distance,  by  making  PQ 
diel  to  AB,  in  all  positions,  which  can  only  be  effected  by 
;ing  the  arms  equal,  and  the  link  equal  in  length  to  the 
ance  between  the  centers.  In  this  case  the  angular  velocities 
become  equal,  and  their  ratio  consequently  constant. 
78.  This  produces  the  arrangement  of  fig.  192. 
ters  of  motion,  Bd=Df  the  arms,  df  (  =BD) 
link.  If  Bd  be  carried  round  the  circle,  BdfD 
always  be  a  parallelogram,  and  consequently 
angular  distances  of  Bd  and  Df  from  the  line 
centers  the  same,  and  their  angular  velocity  the 

Jut  as  in  any  given  position  of  one  of  the  arms 
,  there  are  two  possible  corresponding  positions 
the  arm  Df,  found  by  describing  with  center  d, 
I  radius  df,  an  arc  which  will  necessarily  cut  the 
jular  path  of  f  round  D  in  two  points  /  and  A 
ig.  8,  p.  19);  therefore  AD  a  also  a  position 
the  arm  corresponding  to  Bd,  in  which  the  link 
intersects  the  line  of  centers  in  a  point  C;  and 
Bd  be  moved,  the  point  Cwill  shift  its  place,  and 
wequeutly  the  angular  velocity  of  AD  will  not  preserve  a 
iBtant  ratio  to  that  of  Bd. 
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It  appeivrs,  tben,  that  this  ajstem  is  capahle  of  two  arrangd* 
meDts,  one  in  which  the  angular  velocity  ratio  is  constant,  and 
the  other  in  which  it  is  variable,  according  as  the  link  ia  placed 
parallel  to  the  line  of  centers,  or  across  it. 

But  if  the  motion  of  this  system  in  either  state  be  followed 
round  the  t-ircle,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  extremity  rf  of 
the  arm  Bd  comes  to  the  line  of  centers,  either  above  or  below, 
at  a  or  s,  the  cstremity  of  the  other  arm  will  also  coincide  with 
that  line,  since  the  link  is  equal  to  BD,  and  therefore  to  ap  or 
st,  and  we  have  two  simultaneous  dead  pointja.  In  these  two  phaiiea 
of  its  motion  the  two  positions  fd.  Ad  of  the  link  coincide, 
and  at  starting  from  either  of  these  phases,  the  link  has  tbe 
choice  of  the  two  positions  If,  for  example,  the  arms  be  at  Ba 
and  Dp,  then  as  a  moves  towards  d,  p  may  either  move  towards 
f,  in  which  case  the  link  will  remain  parallel  to  BD,  until  the 
semicircle  is  completed,  or  else  p  may  move  towards  A,  and 
then  the  link  will  lie  across  BD.  until  the  semicircle  is  <k»i> 
pleted  by  d  coming  to  s,  when  a  new  choice  is  possible.  Bat 
in  any  given  position  of  Bd  intermediate  between  Ba  and  Bs,  it 
is  impossible  to  shift  the  link  from  one  position  to  the  other  with- 
out bending  it, 

279.  When  this  contrivance  is  employed  to  communicate  i 
constant  velocity  ratio,  some  provision  must  be  made  to  prevent 
the  link  from  shifting  out  of  the  parallel  position  intothe  crow 
position,  when  the  arms  reach  the  dead  points. 

There  are  three  ways  of  passing  the  link  parallel  to  itself 
across  the  line  of  centers.  First,  by  introducing  a  third  arm,  as 
Fig  IB3.  *^  '^'  °^  '^^  isim^  length  as  the  others,  with  its  center 

Q     placed  on  the  line  of  centers,  and  its  extremity  jointed  lo 
the  link,  so  as  to  divide  the  latter  in  the  same  iiroportic" 
Hs  the  line  of  centers  ia  divided  by  the  center  of  the  new 
arm.     This  new  arm  may  be  placed  either  between  or 
beyond  the  others,  and  plainly  renders  any  position  of  the 
link,  except  that  of  parallelism  to  the  line   of  center), 
impossible.     It  is   not  even   necessary  that  the  centen 
of  the  three  equal  arms  shall  lie  in  one  line,  for  if  the 
three  joint-holes,  a,  b,  c,  of  the  link,  be  the  fioints  of  in 
I    equal  and  similarly  placed  triangle  to  that  formed  by  the 
'     tliree  centers  of  motion,  the  arms  will  all  revolve  alike. 
280.  The  second  way  requires  only  two  axes  of  niotion» 
but  has  two  sets  of  arms. 

Aa,  Bb,  fig.  19-1,  arc  the  two  parallel  axes.  At  one  end  of 
each  are  fixed  the  equal  arms  AP,  UQ,  connected  as  before  by 


eg. 
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PQ=AB;  at  the  other  end  of  each  are  fixed  arms  ap,  hq, 
connected  by  a  link,  pq  =  ab. 

ow  since  the  separate  effect  of  each  of  these  systems  is  to 
luce  equiil  rotation  in  the  axes,  it  is  plain  that  the  action  of 
second  will  conspire  with  that  of  the  first  to  produce  this 
•t,  whatever  be  the  angle  which  AP  makes  with  ap.  Let 
hen  be  set  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  AP;  therefore 
ti  either  system  arrives  at  the  dead  points,  the  other  will  be 

way  between  them,  and  by  communicating  at  that  moment 
equal  rotation  to  the  axes,  will  thus  carry  the  link  of  the 
ler  system  over  the  dead  [wiuts,  without  allowing  it  the 
ce  of  the  second  set  of  positions  ;  which  second  set  of  posi- 

is  besides  rendered  geometrically  impossible  by  this  combi- 
of  the  two  sets  of  arms." 
Fig.  194. 


=y=: 


=J 


^ 


;® 
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81.  The  form  of  the  piece  to  which  the  joint-pin  is  fixed  is 
fferent;  thus  (fig.  194)  the  pin  P  is  carried  by  an  arm  AP, 
the  pin  p  by  a  disk ;  but  the  motion  produced  by  each  is 
asely  the  same ;  the  effective  length  of  the  ami  being  in 
ry  case  measureJ  in  the  plane  of  rotation  in  a  right  line  from 
center  of  the  pin  to  the  center  nf  motion  of  the  piece  which 
ries  it,  whatever  be  the  form  given  to  the  latter. 
T)iis  coDlHvBBce  IB  nniiersully  omploysd  to  mnnKt  the  axeg 
DTD  80  u  to  enable  the  crankcil  axle  that  in  driven  by  the  eugiae  1 
Dtttioii  lo  ibe  nther  axi'a. 

b"  UnkB  are  plucoil  outside  ihr  wheels,  on?  OD  each  side,  bb  mii;  be  seen  by 
niog  lo  any  treatise  oa  the  atpam-eugiue,  or  emminiug  the  locombtifes  themaelTea 
be  cailioadi. 
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However,  if  either  axis  be  carried  across  tJie  plane  of  im 
of  tlic  link,  the  latter  will  strike  against  it,  and  thus  prevent  the 
completion  of  a  single  revolution.  If  the  axes  be  reqtiircd  lu 
revolve  continually  in  the  same  direction,  either  the  piece  whicli 
carries  the  pin  must  be  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  axi:9,  as  in 
Hg.  194,  or  else  the  axis  must  be  bent  into  a  loop  or  crank  as  It 
is  termed,  as  in  fig.  195,  by  which  the  axis  is  also  removed  frtm. 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  link;  but  the  axis  may  thus  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely  on  either  side. 

282.  The  third  method  of  passing  the  links  over  the  tka! 
points  consists,  tike  the  latter,  in  employing  two  or  more  set-  ■  i 

arms  and  links,  so  disposed  as  th.i 
only  one  set  shall  be  passing  il 
desid  point  at  the  same  moni^r:: 
Uut  in  this  method,  fig.  196,  i! 
axes  All,  Bb  are  parallel  but  n^; 
opposite,  and  a  disk  of  any  conve- 
nient form,  as  C,  D,  being  attached 
to  the  free  end  of  each,  pins  ue 
fixed  in  the  faces  of  the  disks  at 
equal  distances  from  the  center*  of 
motion,  and  at  equal  angular  dis- 
tances from  each  other  respectively, 
and  links  each  equal  to  the  disUmoe 
of  the  centers  are  jointed  to  them 
in  order,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  i)lanes  of  rotation  of  these  disks  are  removed  from  cn^  I 
other  liy  a  distance  suflicient  to  throw  the  connecting  links  inr 
a  slightly  oblitpie  position,  wluch  enables  them  each  to  clc.' 
the  others,  during  the  rotation,  by  passing  alternately  above  uin 
below  them. 

The  number  of  the  links  is  indifferent.  Two  are  sufScient,  . 
in  the  former  case,  and  the  radii  of  their  pins  must  be  near!;  .. 
right  anjiles;  but  if  three  or  more  be  employed,  the  pins  mav  I 
at  equal  angular  distances  round  the  circle;  and  it  is  hanll 
necessary  to  add,  that  in  determining  the  length  of  the  linl 
allowance  mtist  be  made  for  the  oblique  position  into  which  iln ; 
are  thrown  by  the  nature  of  the  contrivance." 

283.  It  appears  (Art.  277  ),  that  by  link-work,  rotation  in  ;> 
constant  velocity  ratio  can  only  be  communicated  between  two 
axes  when  they  are  parallel,  move  in  the  same  direction,  ami 

•  By  T.  Ba-lim.  of  BaTnrin.  communioatod  to  Soc.  ArU,  vol.  1.  p.  8;l. 
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*blve  in  equal  times.  If,  however,  only  a  motion  through  a 
small  angle  b  required,  it  may  be  communieated  with  an  a|>- 
proximateJy  constant  velocity  ratio,  whatever  he  the  magnitude 
of  that  ratio,  the  relative  position  of  the  axes,  or  the  directional 
relation. 

For  if  the  axes  be  parallel,  it  is  shown  in  Art.  277,  that  if  a 
pair  of  arms  AP,  BQ,  fig.  197,  be  connected  by  a  link  PQ,  and 
placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  intersection  T  of 
the  link  and  line  of  centers 
Bhall  coincide  with  the  per- 
pendicular AT  upon  the 
link  from  the  intersection 
of  the  arms  produced,  then 
will  the  angular  velocity  be 
moraentarily  constant,  and 
will  be  sufficiently  near  to 
constancy,  if  the  motion  of 
the  links  be  con6ned  to  a 
small  angle  on  each  side  of 
tiie  mean  position. 

Now  the  arms  AP,BQ 
will  revolve  in  opposite  di- 
rections; but  if  they  be 
required  to  revolve  in  the 
same  direction,  the  centers  of  motion  must  lie  on  the  same  side  of 
the  link.  AP,  Btj,  are  a  pair  of  arms  connected  by  a  link  Py, 
vhich  will  fulfil  this  latter  condition,  and  Kt  the  corresponding 
perpendicular  upon  the  link  produced,  and  intersecting  it  in  f  in 
tlie  hne  of  centers  produced. 

The  angular  velocities  of  the  arms  have  been  shown  to  be 
inversely  as  the  segments  AT,  BT,  or  At,  Bt. 

The  simplest  mode  of  arranging  the  pro]>ortions  is  to  make  tlie 

link  perpendicular  to  the  arms  in  the  mean  [Kisition,  as  shown  in 

AP,  CD;   PD  being  the  link;    and  in  this  case,  the  anj;ular 

vclocitieB  are  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  arms  themselves, 

(.\rt.  175). 

ilK4.  If  the  axes  be  not  parallel,  let  Ar,  Bf(^^.  198),  he  the 

V-  whose  directions  do  not  meet,  find  their  common  perpen- 

iilar  <?/",  and  draw  eif  parallel  to  fB.    In  the  plane  Aeg  draw  eh 

■  iiliug  the  angle  jle^   into  two,  Aeh,   heg\  whose  sines  are  in- 

;  -ely  as  the  angular  velocities  of  tlie  axes  At;  Bf  res|>ectively 

It,  41).      From   any   point   A   drop   perpendiculars  liA,  fig, 
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upon  Ae  and  eff ;  muke  /B  equal  to  ep,  draw  Bl  equal  and  pttrallel 
to  //h,  and  join  hi;  which  being  parallel  to  ef,a  plainly  perpen- 
dicular both  to  Ah  and  to  Bl. 


Fig.  IBS. 


If  Ah,  Bl  be  arms,  and  U 
=  the  link,  then  by  ^e  con- 
Btruotion  the  link  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  arms ;  and  if  the 
angular  notion  be  amall  and 
the  figure  represent  the  mean 
position,  the  angular  velocity 
ratio  of  the  axes  will  not  differ 
sensibly  from  that  which  would 
be  communicated  if  the  axes 
were  parallel,  and  the  arml 
and  link  in  one  plane,  and  will  therefore  be  nearly  constant,  and 
equal  to  the  inverae  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arms. 

If  the  axes  be  required  to  revolve  with  the  opposite  directional 
relation  to  that  shown  in  the  figure,  one  of  the  arms  must  be 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis.  In  fact,  aa  each  arm 
admits  of  two  positions  (thus  h  may  be  above  the  axis  or  helow 
it),  so  there  are  four  ways  in  which  these  arms  may  be  combined, 
two  of  which  will  make  the  axes  revolve  one  way  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  the  other  two  the  opposite  way. 

285.  The  mechanism  of  organs,  pedal-harps,  bell-lianging,  and 
various  other  portions  of  machinery,  generally  called  bell-ermtk 
rcorh,  fall  under  this  class  of  small  sensibly  equable  angular 
motions.  The  same  kind  of  mechanism  requires  the  change  of 
the  line  of  direction  of  these  small  motions.  This  may  generally 
be  effected  by  a  single  axis  with  two  arms;  and  by  the  same 
combination  the  velocities  may  be  changed  in  any  required  ratio, 
whether  the  motions  be  in  the  same  or  in  different  planes,  as 
follows. 

286.  If  the  motions  be  in  one  plane,  let  ah,  da  (fig.  199)  be 
the  lines  of  direction  of  the  motions  meetiiig 

Draw  Ca  dividing  the  angle  bad 
into  two,  whose  sines  are  in  the  ratio  of 
the  given  velocities  in  ab,  da  (vide  the  con- 
etniction  in  Art  41).  In  aCtake  any  con- 
venient point  C  for  a  center  of  motion,  from 
which  drop  perpendiculars  Cb,  Cd  upon  the 
respective  directions.  If  these  be  taken  for 
arms  moving  round  C,  and  links  be  jointed 
to  them  in  the  lines  of  direcUon  ab,  da,  then 
a  small  motion  giveu  to  ab  will  turn  the  two-armed  piece  bCd 


Fijr.  199, 
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round  ita  axis  C,  but  will  not  remove  its  extremities  sensibly 
from  the  directions  a/i,  da,  whicli  are  tlie  tangents  to  the  circles 
(IcBCribed  by  those  extremities  in  the  mean  position  of  the  axes. 
Bat  these  extremities  will  move  with  velocities  which  are  directly 
AS  the  length  of  the  arm^.  (Art.  1 1.) 

In  practice  it  is  better  to  make  the  lines  ab  and  ad  bisect  the 
T^^ines  of  the  arcs  of  excurainn,  in  which  case  each  link  will  he 
carried  to  the  right  and  left  of  its  mean  position,  as  in  the  figure, 
instead  of  deviating  wholly  towards  the  center  of  motion. 

287.  Since  the  arcs  of  excursion  of  the  extremities  d,  b  are 
given,  we  can,  by  removing  the  center  C  to  a  sufBcient  distance 
from  a,  reduce  the  angular  motion  of  the  piece  as  much  as  we 
please,  and  thereby  diminish  the  deviations  of  a,  b  from  the  mean 
positions." 

A  two-armed  piece  or  bent  lever  of  this  kind  is  termed  a  crank, 
or  more  properly  a  bell-crank,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  looped 
axis  to  which  the  term  crank  is  also  applied  (Fig.  195),  but  which 
differs  from  it  considerably ;  the  object  of  tlie  former  being  to 
change  the  direction  of  motion  of  a  link  when  that  motion  is 
limited  in  extent ;  whereas  the  latter  is  expressly  formed  to  allow 
of  unlimited  rotation  in  the  same  direction.  The  bell-crank  is 
analogous  to  the  guide  pullies  of  wrapping  bands  (Art.  262),  and 
accordingly  these  are  sometimes  employed  in  lieu  of  bell-cranks, 
to  change  the  direction  of  motion  of  a  link,  by  inserting  at  the 
place  where  the  naotiCTi  is  diverted  a  piece  of  chain  which  passes 
over  a  guide  pully. 

288.  If  the  given  directioos  of  motion  intersect,  as  in  fig.  199, 
we  obtain  four  angles  round  the  point  of  intersection,  in  two  of 
which  tbe  directions  of  motion  both  approach  the  point,  in  another 
they  both  recede  from  it;  and  in  the  two  remaining  angles  one 
motion  approaches  and  the  other  recedes.     The  axis  C  may  he 

ilaced  in  either  of  the  two  latter  angles.  If  the  directions  >.f 
Dtion  are  parallel  and  opposite,  the  axis  will  lie  between  them, 
1  if  parallel  and  similar,  the  axis  will  lie  beyond  them,  on  one 
Me  or  the  otlier,  hut  if  also  equal,  then  the  axis  is  removed  to 
B  infinite  distance,  and  the  crank  becomes  practically  impossible  ; 
kt  the  change  of  motion  may  be  effected  by  the  next  Article. 

B'  If  the  liak«  be  not  pprpendUiulnr  to  Ihe  arma  in  tho  meiin  position,  but  if  the 
1«  adC  miule  by  one  link  with  ita  ann  be  equal  tu  the  Bnpplement  at  tbe  angle  ahC 
Icb^tbc  other  link  vilh  its  ami,  then  it  out  be  Hhown  tiial  during  a  small  angular 
MS  of  tlie  sjBtem  tbe  ratio  of  the  Tetocitlea  of  tho  links  will  ■till  remain  eonatant, 
id  ba  equal  to  tbe  ratio  of  tbo  reBpe<^tiTe  per^iendinulara  from  C  upon  Uie  links, 
Ui.  bowever,  auppuBea  that  tbp  links  ia  their  deviations  are  not  sensibly  remored 
n|ncillBli«m  to  the  mean  posit iatiB,  and  it  would  rare  1;  be  of  uij  £Tai:V.ic«,\  »rriM. 
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Fig.  200. 


289.  If  the  two  directions  of  motion  be  not  in  one  plane^  let 

ady  cby  fig.  200,  be  these  lines ;  find  their  common  perpendicular 

dc ;  draw  ce  parallel  to  ad^  and  in  the  plane 
bee  construct  the  required  crank,  as  in  Art, 
286,  of  which  let  B  be  the  center,  Bb,  Be  the 
arms  respectively  perpendicular  to  be  and  ee. 
Draw  BA  a  common  perpendicular  to  Bh 
and  Bey  and  equal  to  dc.  Draw  Aa  parallel 
and  necessarily  equal  to  Be,  then  will  AB  be 
the  axis,  Aa  and  Bb  the  arms  required  to 
change  the  small  motion  in  ad  into  the  requi- 
site motion  in  cb. 

By  a  similar  construction  we  can  effect  the 
change  of  a  small  motion  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, into  another  equal  motion  in  the  same 
direction  parallel  to  the  first;  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  impossible  by  the  bell- 
crank  in  one  plane,  although  the  motions 

themselves  are  in  one  plane. 

In  the  mechanism  of  organs,  in  which  the  transmission  of  such 

small  motions  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  crank  is  termed  a 

baekfall  when  its  arms  are  in  one  horizontal  straight  line,  and  a 

square  when  they  are  at  right  angles. 

An  armed  axis  like  fig.  200  is  a  roller ,  and  the  links  are  stickers 

when  they  act  by  compression  or  pushing,  and  traders  when  by 

tension  or  pulling. 


,  -t 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

ELEMENTARY   COMBINA  TJONS. 
1    Sinsio!!  D.    COMMUNICATION   OF   MOTION   BY   LINK-WORK. 


fDIUECTIONAL   RELATION   AND   VBLOCITT   RATIO 
'  1      CONSTANT   OR   VARYING. 

490.  THEgeneraldefinitioiioflmk-work,  given  above  in  the  first 
chapter,  Art.  29,  has  shown  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the  em- 
ployment of  an  intermediate  piece  termed  a  '  link,'  *  which  is  a 
rigid  bar  connected  to  each  of  the  pieces,  between  which  it  acts 
as  a  transmitter  and  modifier  of  motion  at  a  constant  point  of 
itself  and  of  the  piece.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  pieces 
rotate  en  parallel  axes,  and  thus  the  varieties  of  motion  may  be 
investigated  by  assuming  that  the  pieces  and  the  connecting  link 
are  simple  radii  turning  on  fixed  points  at  one  end  and  jointed  to 
the  respective  extremities  of  the  link  at  the  other;  the  entire 
combination  being  thus  reduced  to  four  lines  in  a  plane,  forming 
a  trapezium  ABPQ  with  variable 
angles  but  constant  sides,  of  which  AB 
fixed  in  the  plane  is  termed  the  '  line 
of  centers,'  AI",  BQ  the  '  radii '  capa- 
ble of  rotating  in  the  plane  about  the 
fixed  points  A  and  B,  and  PQ  the  •' 
'  link,'  which  is  compelled  to  move 
in  the  plane  so   that  its   extremities 

Pand  Q  can  only  travel  in  the  circles  described  about  A  B  by 
ihe  extremities  P  and  Q  of  the  radial  arms  to  which  they  arc 
jointed.  In  the  formula  by  which  the  laws  of  motion  of  these 
movable  parts  are  expressed,  the  length  AB  of  the  line  of 
I'eniers  is  designated  by  d,  the  link  by  /,  the  greater  and  smaller 
nidii  by  B  and  r  respectively. 
It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  angular  velocities  of  the 
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nidii  are  inversely  as  the  perpendiculars  from  the  fixed  centen  I 
upon  the  liDk. 

The  most  general  motion  for  which  liok-work  is  used  is  to 
enable  the  rotation  of  one  axis  to  communicate  a  reciprocadnst 
motion  to  the  other.  The  path  of  the  reciprocating  piece  is  very 
commonly  rectilinear,  and  this  case  is  brought  under  the  general 
principle  by  supposing  the  rectilinear  path  to  be  an  arc  of  a  circle 
of  infinite  radius.  The  motion  of  piston-rods  for  pumps,  Bteam- 
cngines,  &c.,  or  the  travelling  platfonns  of  printing  presses, 
planing  machines,  the  tool  bars  of  slotting  machines,  and  so  on. 
may  be  (^(uoted  ns  examples  of  rectilinear  reciprocation. 

The  axes  may  be  required  to  revolve  continuously  witli  con- 
stant or  varying  velocity  ratios,  or  finally,  they  may  be  connected 
so  as  to  admit  only  of  alternate  reciprocations. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  these  Pour  cases  in  defaul, 
taking  them  in  the  order  of  (1)  Eectilinear  reciprocation.  (2) 
Biitative  reciprocation.  (3)  Alternate  reciprocation.  (4)  Conti'iv 
nun  mint  ion. 

(1)  Rectilinear  reciprocation. — In  the  four  following  diagram-, 
the  bar,  tabic,  or  other  sliding  piece  is  omitted,  as  its  motion  is  a 

Fie.  ■^'^■i- 
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simple  translation  in  which  every  point  moves  in  a  path  parallel  to 
tbat  of  the  extremity  of  the  link,  and  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that 
extremity,  the  direction  nf  whose 
path  usually  passes  through  the  axii 
or  center  of  rotation  of  the  driving 
radius,  as  in  figs.  202,  203,  204. 

In  these  figures,  that  radius  v 

shown  in  two  positions,  .(Ji'.J/t.md 

the   [wirlion    of   the    path    AX  In 

"  which  the  coui-se  of  the  extremitj 

Q  is  limited,  is  determined  by  setting  ofiP  from  A,  in  opposite 

directions  distances  AK,  Ah  =  l^r  and  AL,  Ai=l+r. 

In  fig.  202  the  distance  of  Q  from  A  =Qd+.4<l=  ■^^P^^'S 
+  r  COS  ff.  (1);  where  the  positive  sign  is  used  when  (/is  between 
Q  and  A,  and  the  negative  when  d  is  beyond  QA. 
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In  the  small  triangle  Pri,  P»,  rs  are  rcBpectively  jieriwiidicular 
to  .J/",  Prf,  therefore  .c  have  I£l5£ityofP^ft^^/> 
velocity  of  d       rs       Fit 

Consequently,  if  P  travel  uniformly,  the  velocity  of />  vanishes 
at  the  extremities  of  its  course  ffG;  is  at  a  maximum  at  the  poiut 
where  Pd=AP\  and  is  the  same  at  any  two  points  taken  at  equal 
distances  from  A  on  opposite  sides. 

If  the  link  be  very  long  with  respect  to  AP,  its  iuclinatiou  may 
be  practically  neglected,  and  the  distance  Q,d  be  8upjM)sed  equal 
to  PQ.  Therefore  the  motion  of  Q  will  be  the  same  as  the 
motion  of  d,  arriving  at  the  middle  point  M  of  its  course  K], 
when  P  is  at  the  middle  of  its  semi-rotation  from  (/  to  G.  and 
having  its  velocities  symmetrically  equal  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
center  [mint  of  KL. 

But  the  effect  of  the  inclination  of  the  link  is  to  draw  the  [>oint 
Q  nearer  to  A  than  it  would  be  if  /  were  infinitely  long,  by  a 
spaee  =  PQ-Qrf=/-y7'^"^in'(9.  (2)  which  when  P  is  at 
the  middle  of  its  aemi-rotation  as  at  Ap  (figs.  202,  203)  becomes 
mq  =  l —  v'?~r'.  (3)  The  segments  of  the  course  Iq,  qh,  de- 
scribed by  the  motion  of  the  radius  tlirough  the  respective  {{iiad- 
rants  ^/i,;)G,  near  and  remote,  are /m±ym  =  j-  +  {/^//*— r')  (4). 
In  fig.  204  the  link  PQ  is  equal  to  the  radial  arm  AP,  and 
consequently    AP    and    PQ  Fig.  2in. 

constitute  in  all  positions   an  u^ 

isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  _.-■'"'  J    '^•-- 

liase  AQ  \a  the  line  of  motion  ^  I 

or  groove  of  the  pin  which 
connects  the  radial  arm  with 
the  sliding  bar  or  piece. 

Produce  AP  to  R,  making 
PR  =  AP,  and  with  that 
radius  describe  a  circle,  LR  w  I, 
which  is  plainly  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  inner  circle. 
If  the  rotating  radius  AP  be  pinned  at  P  to  the  link  PQ  it 
will  move  the  pin  Q  in  the  line  or  groove  A  Q  until  it  arrives 
ftt  A,  the  isosceles  triangle  APQ  gradually  becoming  more  and 
>  acute  at  the  apex  P  until  Q  is  brought  into  coincidence 
^rith  A,  after  wliich  AP,  PQ,  being  folded  into  a  single  radius 

U  rotate  about  A.     But  if  the  link  PQ  be  produced  to  !F,  we 
Iftve  PW=PQ  and  Qfl'=AR.     Also  the  figure  .4QfiW  is  a 
y\e,  of  which  AE  and  Q/f'are  equal  diagonals  and  P  the 
'  center. 
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Tims  the  link  FQ  is  extended  from  P  to  iV,  and  when  PB 
center,  is  rotating,  the  rcsjiectlve  extremities  travel  in  the  crossed 
diameters  IL,  wx,  like  the  pencil  bar  of  a  ti-nmmel. 

Each  revolution  will  cause  the  point  or  joint  pin  Q  to  travel 
from  L  to  /,  and  the  point  IV  from  x  to  w.  And  thus  the  radial 
aim  .-IP  will  move  the  bar  through  a  course  of  twice  the  length 
due  to  its  radius. 

Xow  as  AQ,=2A<l'm  all  positions,  it  follows  that  the  lawof  ihi' 
motion  of  Q  in  the  line  AL  is  the  same  as  the  motion  of  d,  wiiK 
twice  its  veloi-ity,  and  thus  the  point  Q  and  the  bar  to  which  ir 
is  attached  move  with  velocities  symmetrically  equal  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  center  point  A.  The  left  side  of  the  figure  bhows  that 
the  radius  Ap  makes  an  acute  angle  Apq  with  the  vertical  diaroeTt:r 
which  compels  the  link  pq  to  push  the  slide  point  q  at  an  obin- 
angle  7(7,-1.  which  would  generate  jamming  friction  of  amagnttii  : 
that  would  prevent  the  motion  of  the  bar  from  taking  place  ( i " 
Chapter  on  Friction),  To  overcome  tliis  difficulty  short  groove' 
(f  6',  xs,  are  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  machine  to  receive  a  pin 
fixed  to  the  extremity  W,  of  the  prolonged  link.  Thus,  as  "' 
is  carried  upwards  by  the  rotation  of  P  and  its  lower  end  y 
guided  horizontally  by  the  sliding  piece,  so,  when  the  angle  Pii-i 
has  nearly  reached  a  degree  of  obliquity  that  generates  injunVm- 
frictiim,  the  upper  end  iV  of  the  link  enters  the  guide  grooi  '\ 
Its  pin  acts  as  a  fulcrum  ngninet  the  side  of  the  groove  as  ni  - 
and  the  joint  pin  p  of  the  radius  acts  transversely  on  the  link  - 
ns  to  press  the  sliding  piece  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudiuit; 
motion  required. 

PuOB. —  To  rletermine  the  motion  of  a  slide  when  the  path  I 
of  the   end  rf  the   link  travels  in  a  tine   that  daes  not  meet  tht  J 


Fig.  205. 


Let  A  be  the  center  of  motion  of  a  revolving  driving  arm  Af  I 
{ >"),  PQ  a  link  (I)  jointed  to  AP  at  P.     Ite  extremity  Q  is  com-  1 
pelled  to  move  in  a  right  line  LK,  which  for  comparison  witli  tlii^ 
previous  forraulte  may  be  considered  as  a  circle  of  infinite  ra^i"- 
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AC,  perpend iculftr  from  A  upon  IL,  will  therefore  be  a  portion 
of  the  line  of  centers.  The  link  may  either  be  directed  to  the 
right  as  at  PQ.  or  to  the  left  as  <?/,  Let  an  arc  witii  center  A 
and  radius  AK=l—r  intersect  the  rectilinear  path  at  k  and  A'. 
This  is  the  shortest  possible  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the  link 
from  A,  and  gives  inward  dead  points.  Similarly  an  arc  struck 
from  A  with  radius  ^Z  =  r  +  / gives  two  outward  dead  points  L 
and  I.  The  motion  of  the  outer  end  of  the  link  ia  limited  to 
either  of  the  right  lines  KL  or  kl,  in  which  it  travels  back  and 
forward  when  r  revolves. 

The  i>ostfion  of  Q  corresponding  to  any  given  angular  position 
of  AP  can  be  found  as  follows:  let  CAP=e,  and  AC=e,  Pp 
being  drawn  parallel  to  AC,  we  have  the  distance  of  Q  from 
c=cp+pQ. 

=  r.  am  0+  •/l*—Pp\ 


=  r.  sin  0+  ^P—{e±rco6  Of,  iov  Pp=AC±r  coa  8. 
Let  8^  d,  be  the  values  of  8  that  belong  to  the  dead  points. 

At  these  points  cos  9,  =  — .,  and  cos  6,= ,. 

•^  '     r  +  l'  '     r-l 

Also  Cl=  VAP'^^O,  and  CK=  -/AKy^TdC*. 

If  AK=AC,  the  radius  Af  and  Hnk/S  will  coincide  with  the 
line  of  centers,  and  the  extremity  k  mth  the  point  C.  Aa  the 
link  is  now  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  sliding  point,  and  the 
infinite  radius  Hea  beyond  the  link,  we  have  an  outward  dead 
point  at  C  simultaneous  with  an  inward  dead  point  at  /,  which  is 
a  point  of  helplessness.  But  if  this  be  overcome  by  any  extra- 
neous contrivance,  the  sliding  point  will  move  to  and  fro  between 
L  and  /. 

The  preceding  pages  have  shown  that  when  an  excentric  pin, 
crank,  or  other  eqtiivalent  contrivance  is  employed  to  produce 
buck  and  forward  motion  in  a  sliding  bar  or  plane  surface,  the 
length  of  the  link,  or  connecting  rod  as  it  is  usiially  termed,  com- 
liarctl  with  the  radius  is  a  very  important  element,  and  therefore 
ii*  influence  on  the  motion  of  the  reciprocating  piece  must  be 
developed  by  formulie  and  construction. 

Oenerally^speaking,  the  radius  being  supposed  to  revolve 
uniformly,  the  sliding  piece,  beginning  from  one  of  the  extremi- 
lies  of  its  course,  will  move  slowly,  but  its  velocity  will  increase 
>u  it  a))proachea  the  middle  part  of  the  course,  and  then  decrease 
to  the  end,  where  with  a  slight  pause  it  will  begin  to  return,  and 
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soon  continually.     The  position  of  the  msximuni  Telocity  ia 
necessarily  in   the   middle  of  the  course,  and  there  are  v 


irregularities  which  hare  been  developed  above  by  diagrams 
fomiulfe. 
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1  illustrate  these  varieties  of  motioii  practically,  I  will 
litin  the  construction  of  a  piece  of  lecture  apparatus  devised 
me  in  1857,  and  employed  ever  since. 

These  figures  represent  the  side  and  end  aspects  of  the 
aratua  in  question.     Fig.  206  is  the  front  and  fig.  207  the 

view  of  the  machine.  On  a  base  board  Dd  a  standard  piece 
is  fixed,  in  the  middle  of  which,  at  A,  a  socket  is  implanted, 
ch  receives  an  asis  rotateable  by  a  handle  aB  (fig.  207)  at 

back  and  carries  in  front  the  radial  arm  AP^  whose  revolu- 
ts  communicate  the  reciprocations,  which  the  machine  is  iu- 
ied  to  exhibit,  to  a  slidinff  rod  Rr.     This  rod  is  best  supplied 

a  straight  piece  of  brass  tube  three-fourlha  of  an  inch  in 
neter,  which  is  sustained  by  two  iron  standards  6',  S  (fig.  206), 
t  allow  it  to  slide  endlong.     The  form  of  these  appears  in 

207  at  67/.  An  iron  bar  of  sufficient  length  is  bent  at  right 
:Ie9  at  /  and  g,  the  lower  end  is  tlms  provided  with  a  foot  /, 
which  it  can  be  screwed  to  the  base  board,  the  upper  end  y  is 
aished  with  an  angular  notch,  in  which  the  tube  lies  and 
es,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  rectangular  atrip  or  cap  of 
al  Hhi  attached  to  the  front  vertical  face  of  the  standard  by 
;ws  in  slits,  which  allow  the  pressure  on  the  tube  to  be  regu- 
■d  30  that  it  may  slide  freely  without  looseness, 
Che  radial  arm  AP  carries  a  joint  pin  P  at  its  extremity, 
ich  is  inserted  into  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the  link,  and  secured 
a  spring  cotter  of  wire  placed  in  the  eye  of  the  joint  pin,  as 
WTi  in  fig.  207. 

jink  roda  PL  of  wood  are  provided  of  several  lengths,  distin- 
shed  in  the  figures  by  accents,  P'.L".,  P^-.fJ"  ,  P"'.P".P'.L., 
jcted  to  show  the  variaticma  of  motion.  Each  link  has  at  one 
I  one  or  more  holes  P  to  receive  the  joint  pin  of  the  radial 
1  aa  explained  above.  At  the  other  end  a  piece  of  brass  wire 
ixed  nonnaily  into  the  vertical  face  of  each  link  at  i.,  and  eon- 
ited  with  the  sliding  brass  rod  by  simply  insertmg  it  into  one 
;he  holes  drilled  through  the  rod,  which  bears  the  same  accent 
the  link. 

in  fig,  207  the  link  PL  is  seen  with  the  joint  pin  P  and  spring 
ter  at  its  upper  end,  which  connects  it  with  the  radial  arm, 
I  at  the  lower  end  of  the  link  i  the  wire  projects  from  its  face 
1  is  passed  through  the  brass  tube. 

To  withdraw  the  link  the  arm  AP  must  be  set  pointing  up- 

■dfl,  as  in  fig.  206,  the  spring  cotter  must  then  be  removed, 

fie  upjier  end  of  the  link  drawn  outivards  to  release  it  from 
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the  pin.     The  cylindrical  forni  of  the  tube  allows  of  this  motion 
by  rotating  upon  its  own  axis. 

On  the  face  of  the  standard  CD,  a  circle  or  dial  is  descri'"'; 
with  center  A,  and  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  indicated  by  ilit 
cross  diameters,  and  each  of  the  quadrants  bisected  by  a  short 
line  distinguished  by  a  circular  spot,  which  for  distinctness  is  in 
the  actual  machine  coloured  red.  The  end  of  the  radial  arm 
being  pointed  serves  as  an  index  by  which  the  radius  can  I" 
placed  at  eight  equidistant  points  of  the  circJe,  which  are  sufficiii 
to  show  the  general  nature  of  the  inequalities  of  motion  prothir. 
in  the  sliding  points  by  varying  the  lengths  of  the  link. 

The  motion  of  the  sliding  rod  is  exhibited  by  means  of  i 
graduated  scale  on  the  face  of  a  vertical  board  EF,  fixed  t- 
the  base  immediately  below  the  sliding  rod.  An  index  /  fixed  r 
the  rod  slides  along  Its  edge  and  shows  the  distances  throiiL 
which  the  rod  travels. 

The  scale  is  simply  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line,  ami 
each  of  these  parts  is  again  divided  unequally  by  a  line  marked 
with  a  red  sjjot  These  sjiots  being  placed  so  that  when  Ui« 
longest  link  P'X'  is  employed,  the  index  of  the  radial  arm  and 
that  of  the  sliding  rod  will  coincide  simultaneously  on  \\\<- 
respective  scales  with  the  rectilinear  graduating  line  and  with  ths 
red  spot  lines.  When  shorter  links  are  substituted  this  coinci- 
dence fails,  for  in  describing  fig.  202  it  has  been  shown  that  when 
the  link  is  very  long  the  selected  point  or  index  /  of  the  sliding 
rod  (fig.  206)  will  arrive  at  the  middle  of  its  course  when  iln' 
radial  end  of  the  link  is  on  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  dial,  vv.- 
that  the  positions  of  the  sliding  index  corresponding  to  the  octar 
points  of  the  dial  are  much  nearer  to  the  extremities  of  the  eliii' 
scale  than  to  the  center  of  the  scale,  to  which,  however,  they  tK 
placed  symmetrically. 

If  short  links  are  used,  this  symmetry  is  destroyed.  The 
whole  length  of  the  course  remains  imaltered,  but  the  i^te^ 
mediate  graduations  of  the  slide  scale  corresponding  to  the  eight 
points  of  the  radial  dial  are  all  drawn  towards  that  dial. 

By  putting  in  turn  into  their  respective  places  the  three  linl" 
fig.  208  (beginning  with  the  longest)  P'.L",  F^.L'",  P"KL, 
and  exhibiting  for  each  the  positions  of  the  sliding  index  when 
the  radial  index  is  placed  opposite  the  eight  points  of  the  dill 
in  Bucces8ii>n,  the  increasing  deviations  from  symmetry  will  be 
made  apparent  very  strikingly. 

Three  links  are  provided,  but  the  shortest  has  three  holes. 
i",  P",  /"",  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  perform  the  functitms  ii 
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Uiree  links.  The  shortest  LP'  when  the  hole  /"  i.5  placed  on  the 
railial  pin  is  equal  to  the  radius  AP  of  the  excentric  driving  arm, 

A  double  link  QPL,  fig.  208,  and  sideways  in  fig.  207,  has 
a  hole  P\a  the  middle  fitting  the  excentric  pin  /*,  and  two  pina 
y  and  /  turned  in  opposite  directions,  of  which  one  is  placed 
in  the  hole  P  of  the  sliding  rod  and  the  other  received  in  the  short 
Tcrtieal  grooves  formed  above  and  below  the  dial,  and  corre- 
sponding to  los,  xs  (fig.  204).  By  this  combination  the  rod  is 
carried  by  the  rotation  through  a  trip  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
dial  instead  of  the  radius. 

(2)  Rotative  Reciprocation. — In  fig.  209  let  r  revolve  clock- 
wise from  a  position  ^4/* towards  AG.  The  link  PQ  will  push  R 
from  BQ  and  cause  it  to  rotate  in  the  game  direction  toward  L 
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ontil  r  and  /  coincide  in  one  right  line  AGL,  forming  a  d^ad point, 
when  the  farther  progress  of  r  towards  At'  will  cause  R  to  retro- 
^aAe  from  L  towards  Q,  the  link  now  puUing  R,  'Whan  r  has 
reached  AF,  r  and  /  again  form  a  dead  point  by  coinciding  in 
one  right  line  FAK.  When  r  has  passed  this  im&ition,  R  will 
retrograde  from  BK  towards  BQ  and  BL. 

Thus  the  continuous  rotation  of  r  produces  an  oscillation  of 
R  between  the  iiositions  BK  and  BL,  the  link  alternately  pushing 
and  (tuUing. 

But  at  the  instant  of  passing  a  dead  jwint,  as  AGL,  a  small 
motion  of  AG  on  either  side  of  the  right  hue  AGL  produces 
little  or  no  motion  in  the  arm  BL,  for  it  has  been  shown  (Art. 
30)  that  the  angular  velocities  of  the  arms  are  inversely  as  the 
perpendiculars  from  the  center  upon  the  link,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  center  A  upon  the  link  being  wiV,  it  follows  that 
the  will  BL  receives  no  motion  at  the  instant  of  passing,  and 
verv  small  motion  when  Hearing  or  quitting  the  dead  point, 
u-hencc  the  name  dead  is  given  to  the  [wsitions  in  question. 

At  the  dead  point  G  the  link  extends  outward  from  the  driving 
arm  r,  and  at  the  dead  point  F  the  link  ia  folded  inwards  uj)on 
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the  driving  arm.     To  distinguish  these  positions,  I  term  i 
first  an  outward  dead  point,  and  the  second  an  inward  dead  poii 


Fig.  210. 


Fig.  216.      ^ 
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Kb  two  sides  of  the  varying  quadrilateral  are  thus  conijiosed 
to  one,  it  ie  converted  into  a  triangle  at  the  moment  of  fbrming 

dead  point.  At  the  oatward  dead  point  the  compound  side 
:/+r  or  l+R.  At  the  inward  dead  point  the  Bide=/— r,  or 
-  R.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  always  the  line  of  center,  and 
le  remaining  side  that  radins  which  is  not  employed  in  the 
impound  side. 

In  the  Beries  of  diagrams  which  occupy  the  opposite  page,  and 
■e  numbered  from  210  to  216,  the  magnitudes  of  the  radii  R,  r 
■e  the  same  thfoughoiit  the  series,  also  the  length  of  the  link  I  is 
le  same. 

The  purpose  of  the  Beries  ia  to  show  the  nature  of  the  motione 
roduced  by  altering  the  length  of  the  litie  of  centers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  length  of  thife  line  (AB)  la 
tained  in  fig.  210,  where  the  radii  and  link  are  extended  into 
le  straight  line  and  the  system  is  immovable,  and  has  two 
iticard  i\eaA  pointa. 

The  shortest  length  of  the  line  of  centers  is  when  the  two  radii 
e  folded  upon  the  link  (as  in  fig.  216),  and  this  system  is  simi* 
rly  immovable,  having  two  inward  dead  points.  There  are  also 
to  intermediate  lengths  of  the  line  of  centers,  which  allow  the 
dii  and  link  to  form  one  straight  line,  namely,  fig,  212,  which 
IS  an  inward  dead  point  for  r,  simultaneous  with  an  outward  for 
Lastly,  fig-  214  has  an  outward  dead  point  for  r,  and  an  in- 
ard  for  R.     These  two  syatemB  are  not  immovable. 

The  dead  point  triangles  ALB,  AKB  {vide  fig,  213)  are 
erefore  easily  constructed  when  R  r  and  /  are  given,  for  an 
c{b)  described  with  center  A  and  radius  AL  =  r  +  ivi\\l  intersect 
le  larger  circle  at  X  and  another  arc  (a)  with  radius  AK=l—r 
ill  int«rsect  it  at  K,  and  thus  the  respective  angles  L,  A' of  the 
end  point  triangles  ALB,  AKB,  are  obtained.  But  thi>se  arcs 
ill  also  meet  the  circumference  in  two  points  /,  k  respectively 
iiuidistant  from  the  line  of  centers  and  opposite.  The  system 
lierefore  admits  of  two  inward  dead  points  and  two  outward 
lead  points,  and  the  continued  rotation  of  the  lesser  arm  will 
lither  produce  an  oscillation  of  R  from  K  \a  L  or  from  A  to 
',  according  as  the  system  is  previously  arranged,  which  can 
r  be  done  by  detacliing  the  link  at  one  end. 


As  Aa.=  l'\-T  and  Aa  =  l—r,  .-,  aa=Aa—Aa  =  2r. 


uequently  as  the  continuous  rotation  of  r  can  only  produce 

•ctllations  of  R  when  the  arcs  aa  both  intersect  the  circumference 
f  tlie  Urge  circle,  it  follows  that,  for  this  oscillatory  motion  the 
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lengths  of  the  arms  must  be  uneriual  or  r<R,  for  if  equal,  the 
(lidtance  of  a  from  a  beiug  equal  to  tlie  diameter  of  the  circle 
they  could  not  both  intersect  the  circumference. 

(3)  Alternate  Reciprocation — In  fig.  211  let  the  sniall  arm 
which  U  at  nu  outward  dead  point  at  AG  \te  moved  bj  hand 
towards  F,  tlius  drawing  the  longer  arm  from  BL  to  BK, 
where  the  link  and  arm  R  come  into  one  straight  line.  Thb 
limits  the  motion  of  r  and  forma  an  outward  dead  point  for  S  at  A'. 

The  downward  motion  of  R  must  now  be  continued  by  shifting 
the  hand  from  r  to  R,  and  moving  the  latter  to  BL 

This  movement  will  cause  r  to  return  on  its  path  from  AFta 
A;/.  But  the  motion  o(  R  is  now  arrested  by  the  straight  line 
Ayl,  formed  by  a  second  outwaid  dead  point  of  r.  The  hand 
now  shifted  to  r  will  continue  ite  motion  upwai-ds  from  Aff  to  Af, 
drawing  after  it  R  from  Bl  to  Bk  where  the  motion  ie  arrested 
by  an  outward  dead  point  formed  by  R  at  Bh.  The  motion  of 
R  must  now  be  continued  by  hand  upwards,  drawing  r  with  it 
upwards  until  itself  is  stopped  at  BL  by  tlie  outward  dead  poini 
otrntA  G.  Thus  the  motion  of  each  arm  of  the  system  con^i^i- 
in  an  oscillation  through  an  angle  limited  by  two  outward  den' 
points  formed  by  the  other  radius.  The  extremities  of  emi 
oscillation  correspond  to  modium  points  of  the  opposite  ou^ 
reciprocally. 

In  fig.  215  the  length  of  the  link  is  also  such  as  to  coni|i(4 
the  system  to  ])erform  alternate  oscillations,  r  moving  from  A  G  hv 
F,f,  to  A;/  and  back,  while  R  oscillates  between  BK  and  Bk. 

But  this  motion  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  the  arcs  of 
oscillation  in  fig.  211  are  turned  inwanla  towards  each  other  and 
tlie  four  dead  points  are  outward  dead  points,  wliile  in  fig.  315 
the  arcs  of  oscillation  are  turned  outwards  from  each  other,  and 
tliere  are  four  inward  dead  points.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace 
this  motion  in  detail  as  it  may  be  derived  from  the  description  it( 
that  of  fig.  211  by  countercbanging  the  terms  inward  for  outwaoi 
drawing  for  pushing,  upwards  for  downwards  and  vire  rrrm. 

If  the  link  be  shorter  than  the  least  distance  as  sb.  fig.  21T- 
an  arc  about  B  with  radius  Bb=R  —  l  will  intersect  the  email 
circle  in  two  points  F,f,  and  give  an  inward  dead  point  lu  H 
at  BK  and  another  opposite  to  it  at  Bk.  Also,  an  arc  abuiit 
A  with  radius  Aa=r-\-l,  will  intersect  the  great  circle  at  L 
and  I,  and  give  an  outward  dead  point  for  r  at  AGL.  anJ 
another  at  AL.  This  system  moves  with  alternate  oscillations 
of  the  arms  through  the  angles  indicated  by  the  black  ixtriions 
the  cJrcumferenceB, 
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If  the  link  be  longer  than  the  least  distance  we  obtain  alter- 
nate reciprocations,  but  with  inward  dead  points  for  both  arms. 
These  three  systems  are  only  employed  in  tracing  the  curves 

Fig.  217. 


known  as  Watt's  curves  for  parallel  motions,  in  which  the  tracing 
point  is  attached  to  the  link  or  link  plane.  For  they  can  only  per- 
form their  motions  by  having  each  arm  in  turn  guided  by  hand  or 
complex  mechanism  and  are  therefore  unfitted  for  the  modification 
of  motion  in  trains. 

(4)  Continuous  rotation  of  both  arms  with  varying  velocity  ratio. 

Fig.  218. 


— Let  there  be  two  circles  (figs.  218,  219)  with  radii  /?,  r,  equal 
or  of  any  relative  magnitude,  and  let  their  centers  A^  B  be  within 
the  area  common  to  the  two  circles,  and  consequently  AM  aivd 

Q 
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BN  both  greater  than  AB,  i.emj7  d  and  r  7  d.  Continuous 
rotation  implies  the  absence  of  dead  points,  for  at  every  dead 
point  the  rotating  radius  is  brought  into  coincideuce  of  direction 
with  the  link  and  the  other  radius  has  ita  motion  reversed. 

For  continuous  rotation  of  both  radii,  it  follows  that  the  ex- 
tremities P,  Q  of  the  link  must  travel  in  their  respective  cir- 
cumferences of  the  circles  in  such  a  manner  that  no  straight  line 
can  be  formed  by  either  radius  with  the  link.  Therefore  if 
length  I  must  be  such  that  an  arc  with  radius  /  and  center  taken 
at  nny  point  of  either  circumference  must  intersect  the  other  in 
two  points.  For  if  this  arc  touched  the  other  circumference  in 
one  point  only,  that  would  he  a  dead  point. 

Now  NL  being  the  line  of  centers,  ML  is  the  greatest  outside 
radial  distance  from  the  circumference  of  the  lesser  circle  to  the 


other  and  MN  the  longest.  H",  therefore,  the  link  GL  be  grefttet 
than  ML  the  radius  AG  and  GL  can  never  come  into  one 
straight  line  as  an  outward  dead  point.  Also  if  GL  he  less  thu 
MN  the  link  folded  back  upon  A  G  will  fall  short  of  N,  and 
therefore  can  never  form  an  inward  dead  point.  The  condition 
of  continuous  rotation  is  consequently  that  the  link  /  must  be  le» 
that  MN  and   greater   than   ML.      But   ML  =  BL-MB   uid 


MN=BL  +  MB,  which  gives  / 


>R-(r-d) 


<R  +  {r-dy 

If  the  Iink  =  iV^Z.,  AM  and  ML  will  coincide  on  the  line  of 
centers  with  BL  and  give  simultaneous  dead  ])oiuts,  inward  for 
£L,  and  outward  for  AM, 


igure,  at  the  free 
Fife.  230- 
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If  the  link  =  MA' we  have  simultaneous  dead  points  iuivard  for 
both  i-adii. 

In  practice  the  arms  must  be  fixed,  as  in  the  fi 
ends  of  the  two   axes,  mid  the   link  io  a 
plane  intermediate  with  the  arms. 

If  An,  Cm  be   perpendiculars   from  the 
centers  of  motion  upon  tlie  link,  we  have 
W  ang.  vel.  of  AP_  Cm 

W  ang.^l.  of  CQ~An' 

hj  Art,  30,  Cor.  1 ;  which  perpendicu lei's 
continually  changed  uring  the  motion  of  the  system, 

Pkob. — Given  d,  I,  R,rof  a.  piece  of  link-work,  to  find  the  posi- 
tions in  which  the  arms  are  parallel. 

With  center/?  and  radius i/y=  Fie.  221. 

B — r  describe  an  arc  and  another 
with  radius  Iitf=R  +  r.  With 
center  A  and  radius  =  /  intersect 
the  first  arc  in  y,  and  the  second 
in  y,.  Draw  B^Q  meeting  the 
larger  circle  iu  Q.  Make  APprtr  I 
ralleltoiyQaudjoini'Q.  Mani- 
festly by  construction  AijPQ  is  a 
parallelogram  and  PQ  =  Ag  =  l'K 
in  the  position  which  corresponds  to  the  parallel  arms  on  the  snme 
eide  of  the  line  of  centers.  Similarly,  join  By,  and  draw  APf 
parallel  to  it,  and  join  PiQ,,  which  gives  the  {xisition  of  the  link 
when  the  parallel  arms  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  of  centers. 
If  the  length  of  Aq  be  greater  than  AB+  Bij  or  less  than  AB— 
Bq,  the  intersection  at  q  and  the  consequent  parallelism  of  the 

arms  is  impossible,  i.e.  we  must  have  /  /^if  4.  ■      -AJso  for 

the  contrary  position  of  the  arms  we  must  have  I  ,_  „_  . 

Fig.  222. 
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Prob, — To  finil  the  two  positions  of  the  system  in  which  ti 
link  ia  parallel  to  the  line  of  centers. 

In  Figs.  222  (p.  227),  and  223  g 
Tig.  223.  AB^d,  and  the  radii  E,  r.     Set  e 

on  the  line  of  centers  Aa  =  l,  and  with 
center  n  and  radiue  ap^AP,  describe 
an  aic  meeting  the  circiunference  in 
Q,  make  QF=Aa  and  draw  AP, 
join  BQ,. 

Since  Aa  =  PQ  and  aQ=  AP, 
APQa  is  a  pai-allelogram,  and  P(i 
par.tllel  to  Aa  and  .-.  DQ,  AP,  are 
the  required  positions  when  the  link  is  parallel  to  line  of  centers. 
Prob.—  To  produce  a  slow  advance  and  quick  return. — AB, 
tig,  224,  is  a  line  of  centers  of  which  A  is  the  axis  of  the  drivbg 
arm  AF,  which  revolves  continually  and  communicates  an  oscil- 
lation to  the  follower  arm  Bk  hy  means  of  a  link  FK, 

Supposing  the  rotating  arm  AF  to  revolve  elookwiae  beginniii<r 
with  the  position  AF,  which  corresponds  to  BK  of  the  followci 
arm,  it  is  evident  that  tin? 
^■S'  --*■  advance  of  the  follower  from 

BK  to  Bk  is  perfonneii 
during  the  rotation  of  tie 
driver  from  the  inward  ilewl 
point  FAK  to  the  outward 
dead  point  A/k,  which  dead 
point  positions  of  the  ro- 
tating arm  are  distant  frun 
each  other  by  nearly  threfr 
quarters  of  a  revolution,  and 
the  return  of  the  foUowet 
from  Bk  to  BK  occupies 
the  remaining  quarter. 
To  set  out  this  diagram,  the  circle  /yfrran  center  A  and  radius 
fJie  given  arm  AF  must  be  drawn,  and  radii  AF,  Af,  making  an 
angle  FA/  which  divides  the  entire  circumference  into  the  two 
angles  which  correspond  to  the  required  proportion  between  the 
advance  and  return.  On  the  radii  AF,  Af.  produced,  set  off  from 
F  andy  any  convenient  equal  distances  FK,fk,  and  join  Kk  hy  :i 
right  line,  wliicii  is  the  chord  of  the  angle  through  which  ili' 
oscillating  arm  travels.  The  center  of  rotation  of  the  arm  will 
necessarily  be  on  the  perpendicular  which  biBccts  the  chord. 
Figs.  225, 226,  show  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  I  devised  for  the 
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purpose  of  exhibiting  the  various  motions  of  link-work  with  two 
{taraJlel  axes,  which  are  demonstrated  in  tlie  preceding  pnges  and 
diagrams.  Fip.  335. 

Fig.  225  is  a  perspective  view  of 
the  complete  machine,  which  consists 
of  a  base  board  which  carries  two 
standards  for  the  support  of  the  two 
parallel  axes.  The  short  standard  Bb 
is  of  iron  and  terminates  upwards  with 
a  fixed  cylindrical  tube  socket  B,  in 
which  the  horizontal  follower  axis  de- 
signated by  B  in  the  previous  diagrams 
of  this  di*-ision  is  inserted.  To  the 
wooden  arm  BL,  which  requires  no 
alteration  in  length,  tlie  axis  B  is 
fixed,  projecting  outwards.  From  the 
Other  extremity  of  BL,  a  pin  H 
projects  inwards,  to  be  received  in  a 
hole  /  at  the  end  of  the  link. 

The  high  standard  MN  is  of  wood, 
and  carries  the  axis  Aa.  As  the  nor- 
mal distance  of  the  two  parallel : 

Fig.  326. 


varies,  the  tube  sockel  Aa  is  formed  and  supported  sons  to  ailuw 
of  being  fixed  at  any  required  height  above  the  plane  of  the  axis  B. 

Fig.  226  is  a  horizontal  section  of  this  socket  through  the  axis, 
showing  the  rebated  groove  on  the  face  of  the  standard,  and  the 
narrower  slit  which  is  cut  through  to  the  back  of  it,  so  as  to 
allow  the  tube  to  receive  the  handle  ah,  by  which  the  combina- 
tions are  put  in  motion.  This  handle  is  riveted  to  a  hoUo' 
through  the  center  of  which  a  slender  bolt  is  passed,  with  a  square 
head  at  A,  and  a  fly  nut  at  the  back  n. 

As  the  length  of  the  ann  AG  requires  to  be  adjusted  to  suit 
the  various  motions,  it  is  furnished  with  a  slit  of  sufficient  length. 

shown  in  the  figure.     The  bolt  is  jmssed  through  this  slit  and 
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through  tiie  hollow  axis.  The  fly-nut  of  this  bolt  binds  the  s 
against  the  end  of  the  hollow  axis  in  front.  The  hollow  axis  is 
carried  by  a  larger  tnbe  which  slides  io  the  vertical  rebated 
groove  and  projects  backwards  so  as  to  receive  a  fly-nut  FJ, 
showti  in  fig.  226. 

This  larger  tube  has  in  front  a  flange  with  its  vertical  sides 
parallel,  so  aa  to  fit  easily  in  the  rebated  groove  of  the  standard, 
and  allow  the  axis  An  to  be  adjusted  at  its  required  height 
Link  rods  with  a  hole  at  one  end  L  and  notches  at  the  required 
distance  as  shown  &i  gG  are  provided. 

291.  To  tlie  different  forms  under  which  the  rotating  arm  and 
link  appears  in  Art  279,  may  be  added  the  excentric,  fig.  227. 


Fig.  237. 


Let  A   Ije   the   axis   or   center  of 


motion,  to  which  ia  fixed  an  ei- 
centric  circular  puUy  of  which  B  U 
the  center ;  a  hoop  abc  is  made  to 
embrace  this  pully  so  as  just  to 
aNow  the  pully  to  turn  freely  withio 
its  circle,  for  which  parpose,  as  well 
as  to  allow  the  machine  to  be  put 
together,  the  hoop  is  generally  msiii' 
n  two  halves  capable  of  being  separated  at  a  and  b  ;  a  frame  ailb 
cuuiieets  this  hoop  with  the  extremity  d  of  the  arm  dD,  to  whicL 
it  is  jointed  in  the  manner  of  a  link.  When  A  revolves  the  dw- 
tauce  Bd  from  the  center  of  the  excentric  to  the  extremity  of  the 
arm  remains  constant,  and  therefore  the  motion  communicated  ia 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  would  be  given  by  an  arm  AB, 
and  a  link  Bd.  But  this  contrivance  allows  the  axis  to  be  con- 
tinued straight  through  the  excentric,  whereas  when  an  arm  is 
employed  the  axis  must  be  cut  short,  or  else  bent  into  a  crank, 
as  explained  in  Art.  280.  On  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  ol' 
the  hoop  and  excentric  is  so  gi-eat  with  respect  to  the  radius  of 
motion  AB,  that  this  contrivance  is  necessarily  limited  to  the 
production  of  vibrations  of  small  extent.  The  dotted  circle 
radius  Ak  includes  the  space  required  for  the  rotation  of  the  ex- 
centric, the  radius  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radius  of 
the  excentric  and  of  AB,  and  the  former  must  be  greater  thaa 
the  latter.  A  common  crank  or  pin  would  occupy  a  circle  of 
about  half  this  radius. 

292.  The  excentric,  arm,  or  crank,  under  the  different  fonii; 
thus  described,  ia  by  far  the  most  simple  mode  of  convertint; 
rotation  into  reciprocation,  and  it  has  the  valuable  property  of 
beginning  the  motion  in  each  direction  gently,  and  «gain  gra- 
dually retarding  it,  so  as  to  avoid  jerks,     Nevcrthelesis  the  law  <£  i 
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nation  m  the  velocities  is  not  always  the  best  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  mechanism;  but  the  reciprocation  is  pro- 
duced so  simply  that  it  ta  often  worth  while  to  retain  the  crank, 
and  correct  the  law  of  velocity  by  combining  other  pieces  with  it 
in  a  train.  By  trains  of  link-work  very  complex  laws  of  motion 
may  be  derived  from  a  uniformly  revolving  driver.  This  will  be 
beat  illustrated  by  the  examples  which  follow. 

293.  Ex.  1.  If  the  crank,  instead  of  being  fi.\ed  to  the  uni- 
formly revolving  axis,  be  carried  by  a  second  axis,  and  these  two 
axes  connected  by  one  of  the  previous  combinations  for  the  pro- 
duction of  varying  velocity  ratio  with  constant  directional  relation, 
the  inequality  of  velocity  in  the  reciprocatipg  piece  may  be  almost 
entirely  got  rid  of.  Thus,  let  these  two  axes  be  connected  by  a 
pair  of  rolling  curve  wheels  (Art.  89),  let  vJ,  be  the  constant 
angular  velocity  of  the  first  axis,  A^  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
second  axis,  upon  which  is  also  fixed  the  crank,  let  r  be  the 
radius  of  the  crank,  and  0  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  ])ath  of 
the  reciprocating  piece  ;  then  if  V  be  the  bnear  velocity  of  this 

piece,  we  have   -=  j^=  fjT,=  r-sia  6 {^g,  202), .-.  V=r.emff.Ai^ 

which  is  to  be  constant  by  hypothesis.     Let  r^  and  r,  be  the  radii 
of  contact  of  the  rolling  curves  which  cooiiect  the  ^rst  iii^d  second 

iia  reapectivuly ; 


^f  be  the  distance  of  the  axes. 

— *  r  sin  d=h; 


'  'A 

a  constant  by  hypothesis]  therefore  Kand  A  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  spaces  described  by  the  reciprocating  piece  and  the  point 
whose  radius  is  unity  upon  the  first  axis;  and  as  one  revolution 
of  the  latter  corresponds  to  a  complete  double  oscillation  of  the 

~  I.         V     2r     ,      ,  cr.  sin  S  ir  sin  6 

lormcr,  we  nave    -■=  —=  A,  whence  r,=     .  — -; =  c  — -. 

A^      ir  rsm  a+k  Tr.smC-t-2 

whence  the  follower  curve  may  be  laid  down.    Again,  by  Art.  8 1 , 

if  df  be  the  corresponding  value  of  B  in  the  driving  curve,  we  have 

ff,  =  ^^=^/sin^rffl=C-Jcos  6, 
mdwben  fl=0,  and^,  6i  =  0,and^,  respectively,  whence  C=^, 
also  ^,  =■  i- .  versin  8,  and  r,  - 
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will  give  the  driving  curve.  In  the  following  Table  a  snfiSdent 
imtnber  of  values  are  computed  to  enable  these  two  corves  to  be 
laid  down  by  points. 


FOLUIWBB 

Dainm 

1 

•, 

rj 

0= 
5= 
10° 
IS" 
20" 
SO- 
40= 
50" 
60" 
70" 
»0" 
90" 

0 

■1204 

■2143 

■2890 

■3495 

•4899 

■5025 

■5461 

■576S 

•5963 

■6075 

■6109 

0" 
0"  20* 

1"  er 

8"    4' 
5"  E5' 
12"    i' 
21''    8' 
82"    9' 
45" 

69"  18- 
74"  28' 
90" 

10000 
■8796 
■7857 
•7110 
■6606 
5601 
■4975 
•4689 
'4287 
•4037 
'8926 
••3891 

Aa  each  curve  is  known  to  have  four  similar  and  equal  qoad- 
nintal  parts  about  the  center  in  alternate  reversion  it  is  cmly 
^-  22S.  necessary  to  lay  down  one 

quadrant  for  each,  aa  in  fig. 
228  at  bae,  aa  follows.  With 
radius  ba  equal  to  the  line 
of  centers  describe  a  qnad- 
rantal  arc  ac  divided  into 
equal  angles,  by  radii  hi, 
ill,  bin,  and  so  on.  The 
number  of  these  radii  murt 
coincide  with  those  of  the 
Table,  but  in  this  diagram 
only  a  few  are  laid  down  (o 
avoid  confufflon.  From  the 
center  b  of  the  follower  set 
oif  on  the  successiTe  radii 
ba,  bl,  bit,  &C.,  the  propor- 
tional lengths  bO,  b\,b2,l>Z 
,  .  .  indicated  by  the  se- 
cond column  of  the  Table. 
Through  these  points  draw  the  curve,  012  3.  .  .  b,  which  com- 
pletes the  form  of  one  quadrant  of  the  follower. 


Fig.  2 
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To  Bet  out  the  second  rolling  curve,  which  is  the  dr 
be  remarked  that  each  of  its  radii  is  tlie  remainder 

3lTl ^'hich  has  been   cut  from 

the  lines  already  drawn  iu  equal  division 
from  the  center  of  the  quadi-ant  bac. 
Also  that  the  distances  of  the  respective 
contact  points  measured  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  upper  curve  0, 1,  2,  3  .  .  . 
&re  equal  to  those  of  the  lower  curve 
0,  4,  5,  6 

This  curve  is  easily  laid  do^vn  as  fol- 
lows. On  the  first  radius  Ofi  as  a  base, 
construct  the  triangle  04a  of  which  the 
side  04  =  01  and  the  side  o4=il.  Simi- 
larly, on  ai  construct  the  triangle  «54 
whose  side  a5  =  Il2  and  4,  5  =  1,  2,  and 


Thus   a   series  of  points   is   obtained 
tlirough  which  the  curves  can  be  drawn 
as  in    Fig.  228   and   theoretically  they 
satisfy   the  condition  of  equalising  the 
Telocity  of  the  reciprocating  piece.     If 
the  lower  curve,  which  is  the  driver,  be 
rotated  counter-clockwise  its  increasing 
radii  will  enable  it  to  press  against  the 
.  decreasing  radii  of  the  follower  until  the 
Oicave   salient   jwint   which  terminates 
lie  long  diameter  of  the  driver  is  brought 
■  contact  with  6.     But  as  this  point 
cidee  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
lower,  it  is  plain  that  no  pressure  can 
I  excited  by  the  projecting  cusp  upon 
e  hollow  cusp  at  A,  because  their  points 
f  cuspidation  coincide  witli  each  other 
with  the  center  of  rotation  of  the 
nk  wheel.     These  points  of  the  action 
rreepond  to  the  passage  of  the  crank 
ber  the  dead  points,  where,  as  it  com- 
mnicates   for   the  moment  no   velocity 
t  the  reciprocating  piece,  the  velocity  of 
pe  crank  must  become  infinite  to  main- 
tun  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  which 
requires  a  constant  velocity  in  the  reci- 
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procating  piece,  and  therefore  no  loss  of  time  in  the  cLai 
direction.     All  which  being  practically  impossible,  it  is  nece^ 
to  alter  the  figure  of  the  curve  at  these  points,  and  reduce 
the  form  03.  shortening    the  points  of  the    driver    accordingly; 
teeth  may  then  be  added  to  these  curves  in  the  usual  manner. 

Fig.  229  represents  the  model  which  I  derived  from  my  inves- 
tigation given  above.  A  is  the  driving  wheel,  the  form  of  which 
18  obtained  hy  shoitening  the  points  of  the  driving  curve  in  Fig. 
228,  and  providing  the  circumference  with  teeth  projecting  inwards 
and  outwards  upon  the  pitch  curve  so  altered.  Z?  is  an  elliptic 
board,  into  the  face  of  which  pins  are  driven  in  the  line  which  i* 
produced  from  the  form  of  the  follower  in  fig.  228  by  adapting  ii 
to  the  change  of  the  driving  curve. 

A  projecting  stud  C  is  jointed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  link  CI. 
It«  upper  end  F  comnuinicates  the  reciprocating  motion  to  ili' 
eliding  piece  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  centers  AB  productii. 

Any  contrivance,  however,  that  produces  two  equal  periods  ol 
variation  in  the  angular  velocity  in  each  revolution  will  serve  to 
correct  the  velocity  of  the  crank-follower  sufficiently  for  practice. 
The  rolling  curves,  as  just  described,  are  used  in  some  silk* 
machinery ;  but  their  figure  is  not  so  completely  funned  Dp6B 
principle. 

If  the  axis  of  the  crank  be  connected  to  the  uniformly  revolving 
axis  of  the  driver  by  means  of  a  Hooke's  joint,  and  these  axes 
meet  at  a  sufficient  angle,  the  rotation  of  the  crank  wilt  have  two 
maximum  and  two  minimum  velocities  in  each  revolution,  wbidl, 
if  carefully  opposed  to  those  produced  by  the  crank,  will  neariy 
correct  tlie  unequal  motion  of  the  reciprocating  piec«. 

294.    Ex.  2.    To  eijKaliae  the  velocity  by  luik-teork.      The  vrfo- 

city  of  the  reciprocating  piece  may  be  also  nearly  ei^ualised  by  l 

Fig.  230. 


train  of  link-work  only.  Thus  let  A,  fig.  230  be  the  axis  of  die 
crank  Aa,  which  by  means  of  a  link  a  C  communicates  in  the  usual 
way  a  reciprocating  motion  to  a  point  C,  which  travels  in  tlie  HiK 
Ah  between  B  and  b.  A  second  link  Cd  connects  C  with  an 
arm  Dii,  moving  on  a  center  D,  and  the  motion  of  C  between  B 
and  b  thus  moves  d  between  <j  and  r ;  so  that  the  rotation  of  the 
crank  Aa  causes  the  arm  Dd  to  reciprocate  between  the  positions 
Dg  and  Dr. 
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loy  given  position  of  this  system  draw  perpendiculars  Am, 
Dn  from  the  centers  of  motion  upon  the  links;  then  if  A^  A^  be 
the  angular  velocitiea  of  Aa,  Dd  respectively,  and  Kthe  velocity 
of  C,  we  have  very  nearly 

A^ .  Am=  V=A,  .  Dn  (Art.  30);   .-.  ^'='1'^ 

If  Aa  and  Dd  both  reach  the  position  perpendicular  to  the  link 
at  the  same  time,  then  Am  and  Dn  will  reach  their  maximum 
values  together,  and  will  decrease  and  increase  together,  so  that 

the  ratio  -  —  may  be  made  nearly  constant ;  and  thus,  if  Aa  re- 
volve uniformly,  the  reciprocating  piece  Dd  will  move  in  each 
direction  with  a  velocity  much  more  nearly  uniform  than  that  of 
the  piece  C. 

This  latter  piece  may  either  slide  or  may  be  fixed  to  a  long 
arm  so  as  to  make  Bb  an  arc  of  large  radius  ;  or  the  intermediate 
piece  C  may  be  even  omitted,  and  ad  connected  by  a  single  link ;  •     . 
but  this  is  not  so  good.  ^—-^^ 

295.  Ex,  3,  To  produce  a  rapidly  retarded  velocity.  A,  B,  D, 
fig.  231  are  centers  of  motion,  Aa  an  arm  rcTolving  rounds,  AS  C 
an  arm  revolving  round  B,  and  Dd  an  arm  revolving  round  D; 
these  arms  are  connected  by  links  ab  and  Cd,  by  which  the  motion 
of  Aa  is  communicated  to  Dd.  Let  Aa  move  only  through  an  arc 
<tf  a  circle  «I,  2,  3,  and  let  the  three  points  1,  2,  3  he  at  equal 
angular  distances  from  each  other,  and  so  pluced  that  the  line  bA, 
irhich  is  a  tangent  to  the  small  ^-    231. 

arc  described  by  b,  shall  bisect 
the  angle  2A3,  described  by  a 
in  its  passage  from  2  to  3,  Now 
since  the  motion  given  to  the 
arm  Bb  will  vary  as  the  versed 
sine  of  the  angular  distance  of 
Aa  from  the  line  bA,  the  motion 
which  b  receives  while  a  moves 
from  1  tfl  2  will  be  very  much 
greater  than  that  which  it  re- 
ceives while  a  moves  from  2  to  3. 
The  corresponding  positions  of  n 
and  b  are  numbered  with  the 
same  figures.  In  fact,  practi- 
cally, the  second  motion  is  so  small  that  this  combination  may  he 

*  HornbloiTBr  id  I'flo  ivpplied  tbis  latter  method  W  the  (tuatn -engine,  jRess'  Cyc. 
Sttan-En^nt,  PL  r.,  fig.  7.) 
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employed  when  the  arm  Bb  is  required  to  remain  at  rest  dui 
the  second  motion  of  Aa  from  2  to  3,  as  well  aa  wticn  iKe  arm  £ 
is  required  to  receive  a  rapidly  retarded  vclocitT  from  the  uniform 
velocity  oi  Aa.' 

But  the  third  arm  Dd  a  so  placed  with  respect  to  BC  that  the 
tangent  to  the  arc  described  by  its  extremity  d  shnll  bisect  the 
small  anffje  2B3  described  by  Cin  its  passage  between  the  second 
and  third  positions ;  the  motion  therefore  which  Dd  receivea  during 
the  second  motion  of  Aa  from  2  to  3  ia  very  much  less  tlian  the 
small  motion  given  to  Bh.  This  third  arm  is  therefore  added 
when  a  more  perfect  repose  is  required. 

296.  Ex.  4,  To  multiply  aicillations  iy  link-work.  If  a 
common  crank,  Aa,  fig,  232,  be  jointed  by  a  link  oi  to  an  arm 

Fig.  i>33. 


moving  round  a  center  B,  we  have  seen  tlint  every  revolution  of 
the  crank  will  produce  one  complete  double  oscillation  f  of  the 
nmi  Bb,  and  therefore  of  an  arm  BC  upon  the  same  axis. 

Let  an  arm  D2  moving  round  a  center  D  be  joined  by  a  link 
to  the  arm  BC  in  such  a  relative  position  to  it  that  the  tangent 
to  the  arc  described  by  the  extremity  of  D2  may  bisect  the  an;:!' 
described  by  the  arm  BC.  The  figures  12  3  upon  the  circulr 
path  of  the  crank,  upon  the  arc  of  motion  of  the  arm  BC.  ani 
upon  that  of  the  arm  D2,  show  the  corresponding  ijoeitioii?  i 
these  pieces.  The  motion  of  5  C  from  Bl  to  B3  in  either  dirw- 
tion  will  produce  one  complete  double  oscillation  of  D2  from  tlie 
]iusition  Z)J  to  D2  and  back  again,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  and 
therefore  one  double  oscillation  of  BC,  or  one  revolution  of  the 
crank  will  produce  two  complete  double  oscillations  of  the  nnu 

■  This  principle  wns  first  tmplojed  liy  Wnit  in  itif  meohanisin  for  op^ninp  !! 
TslvoBof  the  sl«im-onpne(i-B/f  hispalmt,  17B4,_in  MuLrheBd's  Jtf/cAani™/ /»««;,. 
of  Jainrt  Watt,  v.  iil.  p.  109),  ind  Hubtw^juenlly  npplird  to  the  printing  pPMu  l.y  L  ■: 
SlBDhopp  in  IBOO.  Theae  mechaaLHls  only  empteycd  the  two  smu,  Aei.  M.  H 
third  nrm  Dd  iru  introducpd  by  Erurd  into  hta  [Mtent  hflfp  arlion,  ISDtf. 

t  In  pendulums  and  otiicF  vibmting  bodiM  one  otcillativn  indudcB  the  molion  tr<^ 
ono  Bad  of  the  path  to  the  other,  in  eithpf  directioa,  A  rfiMiW*  otrUlatKm.  tbrp-i"'' 
JB  l.lie  nocion  from  oae  end  U>  the  other  and  hack  aguD,  knd  Ibui  oonlain*  bU  'i  • 
phnxg  of  the  periudie  motioo. 
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J}2,  If  another  arm  be  connected  with  D2  in  the  e. 
as  ifae  latter  is  conneoted  with  BC,  then  one  revolution  of  the 
crank  will  produce  four  double  oscillations  of  the  last  arm,  and 
thus  with  the  train  of  ii  axes,  one  revolution  of  a  crank  may  pro- 
duce 2"  —  *  complete  double  oscillations  of  an  arm. 


alternate   intirmitting    motion    by 

i  center  of  motion  of  a  common 


Fig,  333. 


297.  Ex.  To  produc 
link-work.  A,  fig.  233, 
crank  which  by  means  of  the 
link  2,  2,  causes  an  arm  BIj 
to  oscillate  between  the  posi- 
tions Bl  and  B3.  The  ex- 
tremity A  of  this  arm  is  also 
jointed  to  two  other  links  be 
and  bil.  The  link  be  connects 
it  with  an  arm  Cc  whose 
center  of  motion  is  C,  and  the 
tangent  to  the  path  of  it» 
extremity  passes  through  B, 
and  bisects  the  angle  2B3 ;  therefore  by  Ex.  3,  when  b  moves  from 

1  to  2,  Cc  will  move  from    Ccl   to    C',,  but  when  i  moves   from 

2  to  3,  Oc  will  remain  nearly  at  rest  in  the  position  CJ.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  link  b<i,  which  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line,  is 
jointed  to  an  arm  Dd,  the  tangent  of  whose  path  passes  through 
B,  and  bisects  the  angle  blB2;  so  tliat  while  fi  passes  from 
1  to  2,  Dd  remains  nearly  at  rest  in  the  position  Ddl ;  but  wlien 
b  passes  from  2  to  3,  Dd  receives  a  motion  from  Dd^  to  D3. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  when  the  crank  A  revolves, 
the  arms  Cc  and  Dd  oscillate  with  intervals  of  rest,  the  one 
moving  when  the  other  rests,  and  vice  versa:  which  may  be 
traced  by  the  cor  res  jion  ding  figures,  if  we  follow  the  motion  of 
the  crank  at  A  round  its  circle,  as  tlius : 


crank  moves  from 


1  to  2  Cc  rises  and  Dd  resta 

2  to  3  „    rests       „       falls 

3  to  2  „    restB       „        rises 
2  to  1  „    falls       „        rests. 


298.  But  for  showing  the  exact  nature  of  the  motion 
produced  in  this  manner,  graphic  representations  are  the  best 
(Art,  14).  Thus  in  fig,  234,  Bb  is  the  vertical  asis  of  a  curve 
which  represents  the  motion  of  the  arm  Bb ;  Cc  and  Dd  the 
axes  of  curves  which  represent  the  cotemporaneoua  motions  of 
the  arms  Cc,  nnd  Dd  respectively.     The  circle  described  by  the 
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crunk  is  divideil  into  twelve  equal  angles,  and  the  axes  of  aiUn 

sci^ie  are  divided  into  equal  parts  correspondiug  to  tbeee  twelve 

Fig.  234.  positions  and  numbered  accordingly  from 

0  to  12i     The  figure  represents  one  revo- 

.  hition  and  a  half,  for  the  better  exIubitioD 

of  the   motion ;   and   supjwsing  the  crank 

■  to  revolve  uniformly,  the  vertical  abscis^R 
of    the    curves    will    be    proirartional    to 

,  the  time.  The  ordinatea  of  these  curves 
,  are  proportional  to  tJie  spaces  or  arci 
•  described   by  the  extremities  of  the  amu 

■  respectively.      Thus  the  ordinatee   of  the 
■ve  Sb  are  proportional  to  the  diftance 

,  of  the  extremity  b  of  Bh  from  the  extreme 
.  position  Bbl.  These  cunes  are  easily  ul- 
tained  by  drawing  the  GguTe  233  upon  • 
large  scale,  and  setting  out  upon  it  the 
twelve  relative  positions  nf  all  the  arms  of 
the  system,  in  the  same  way  as  the  three 
principal  positions  are  there  shown.  To  re- 
turn to  fig.  234.  It  appears  that  the  double 
oscillation  i^  Sb  from  0  to  12  is  converted  in  Ce  into  two  doable 
oscillations,  one  of  which  extends  from  2  to  10,  and  is  large, 
while  the  other  from  10  to  2  is  so  small  that  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  state  of  rest.  The  oa<^lUtiou  of  Dd  is  similar,  but  the  large 
wave  of  the  latter  is  opposed  to  the  small  wave  of  the  former, 
and  vice  versa.  Jiow  if  these  small  waves  be  required  to  be 
reduced,  a  second  arm  (as  Dd  fig.  231)  must  be  attached  to  each 
of  the  arms  Cc,  Dd  of  the  present  system.  The  curve  E* 
represents  the  motion  of  this  second  arm,  sup]x>sing  it  to  be 
attached  to  Dd,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  white  tbc  oscillatjoii 
of  the  large  wave  is  rendered  more  nearly  constant  in  its  vfeloci^, 
the  small  wave  is  obliterated  and  reduced  to  a  line  coincidiog 
with  the  axis  of  the  abscisss. 

299,  These  examples  may  serre  to  show  that  very  complex 
motions  may  be  produced  by  combining  link-work  in  trains,  nii't 
the  mechanism  thus  obtained  is  so  simple  and  certain  in  iff 
action,  that  it  is  always  desirable,  if  possible,  to  employ  ii. 
Curves  should  always  be  used  as  a  test  fur  the  motions,  because 
in  these  intricate  combinations  formulsa  would  not,  even  to  the 
best  mathematicians,  give  the  same  clear  notion  of  the  colem- 
porary  action  of  the  various  pieces  of  the  train  that  is  conveyed 
in  this  manner. 
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300,  When  a  reciprocating  and  revolving  piece  are  connected 
bj  a  single  crank  and  link,  the  revolving  piece  must  be  the 
driver,  unless  it  be  heavy ;  for  if  the  reciprocating  piece  be  made 
the  driver,  it  is  evident  tliat  at  the  dead  points  (Chap.  XII,)  of 
the  system  it  could  communicate  no  motion  to  its  follower.  But 
if  the  revolving  piece  be  heavy,  it  will  by  its  inertia  be  carried 
across  the  dead  points,  and  thus  allow  the  reciprocating  piece  to 
ConUnue  its  action  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  mode  of  opera- 
tion belongs  to  Dynamics,  and  therefore  will  not  be  examined  in 
the  present  Work.  In  fact,  ia  Pure  Mechanism,  the  only 
methods  by  which  a  recipracating  driver  can  be  made  to  give 
continuous  rotation  to  a  follower,  are  by  Escapements,  for  which 
see  Sliding  Contact  in  the  present  Chapter,'  and  by  clicks  and 
ratchet-wheels,  which,  as  they  properly  belong  to  Link-work,  I 
shall  proceed  to  explain, 

301,  The  driver  is  an  arm  whose  -center  of  motion  ia  A 
fig.  235.  The  follower  F  is  a  wheel  termed  a  ratchet-wheel, 
having  teeth   formed   like   those  of  a 

„w.  _""■'-"'■ 

The  piece  BC  \a  freely  jointed  to 
tlie  driv-ing  arm  at  B,  so  that  it  rests 
by  its  weight  upon  the  teeth  of  the 
■wheel.  If  the  arm  be  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  into  the  position 
Abe,  the  extremity  C  will  abut  against 
Ae  radial  sides  of  the  teeth,  and  push 
the  wheel  as  if  BC  were  a  link  jointed  / 
to  its  circumference  at  C.  But  when 
the  arm  is  moved  backwards  towards 
AB,  the  point  C  will  rise  over  the  sloping  sides  of  the  teeth,  and 
communicate  no  motion  to  the  wheel. 

If  a  continuous  reciprocation  be  given  to  the  driver,  the 
follower  will  advance  a  few  teeth  during  every  motion  of  the 
driver  in  tlie  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  will  remain  at  rest  during 
its  return  in  the  opposite  direction. 

To  ensure  the  wheel  against  an  accidental  motion  in  the 
reverse  direction,  an  arm  DE  similar  to  BC  is  jointed  to  a  fixed 
center  of  motion  D,  and  by  abutting  against  the  teeth  in  a 
nmilar  way  to  BC,  only  allows  the  wheel  to  be  moved  in  the  one 
direction  required,  A  detaining  arm  of  this  kind  ie  termed  a 
detent  or  latch,  and  the  arm  BC  which  communicates  motion  a 
click,  or  ratchet,  or  paul;  but  these  latter  names  are  frequently 
used  in  common  for  botli  the  moving  and  detaining  pieces  BC 
aad2>£. 
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30*2.  This  is  a  very  useful  and  practical  combinatioD,* 
admits  of  great  vaiiety  of  arrangement.     Thus  the  arm  AB  n 
he   made   to   move   concentrically  to   the   ratchet-wheel, 
method,  when  practicable,  is  to  be  preferred,  for  tbe  arm,  ratcht 
and  wheel  then  move  together  aa  one  piece  dunng  the  odvai 
of  the  latter. 

Or  the  crown-wheel  form  may  be  given  to  the  ratchet-whc^ 
as  in  iig,  236,  in  which  ease,  the  click  B  may  be  either  joinMi 
to  au  arm  A",  which  moves  concentrically  to  the  wheel,  or  tod 
arm  cd,  which  is  attached  to  an  axis  Cc  at  right  angles  to  tf 
of  the  wheel- 
Fig.  !3S, 


303.  The  reciprocating  arm  may  also  be  made  to  drive  t 
wheel    both   during  its   approach   and    recees.      Thus,   let  . 
fig.  237,  be  the  center  of  motion  of  the   arm,  D  that  of  t 
ratchet-wheel,  and  let  the  arm  have  two  clicks  o5,  ac,  jointed  t 
its   extremity  a,  and  engaged  with   the   opposite   sides  of  ( 
wheel- 
When  a  is  de]iressed  tlie  click  b  will  push  the  teeth,  but  tfi^ 
click  c  will  slide  over  them.     On  the  other  hand,  when  a  h 
raised,  the  click  c  will  act  upon  the  teeth,  but  b  will  now  bIpji 
over  them,  so   that  whether  a  rise  or  fal! 
the  wheel  is  made  to  move  in  the  directioD 
of  the  arrow. 

304.  A  similar  contrivance  is  shown  in 
fig.  238,  where  A  is  the  center  of  motion  d 
the  arm,  and  clicks  ab,  de  are  jointed  at 
equal  distances  on  each  side  of  A.  When 
a  rises,  the  click  ab  slips  over  the  teetK 
and  dc  pushes  them ;  but  wlien  a  falls,  tlie 
click  lib  pushes  the  teeth  and  dc  slips  over  them.     These  l«fi 

•  It  first  apppttts  in  litunelli,  fig.  13fl. 


Fig.  288. 
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latter  arrangements  are  calJeil  llic  Icvera  of  Lagaroiiase,  from 
die  name  of  their  inventor.* 

305.  Levers  either  of  this  latter  kind  with  two  clicks,  or  with 
ft  Bingle   click  accompanied  by  a  detent,  are  also  employed  to 

jwt:  racks. 

306.  Instead  of  jointing  the  clicks  and  detents  to  their  level's 
centers  of  motion,  they  are  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a 

slender  spring.  Thus  if  ab  instead  of  hanging  loose  from  a,  or 
being  pressed  by  a  spring  into  contact  with  the  teeth,  be  itself  a 
slender  spring  fixed  to  the  lever  at  a,  it  will  act  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  in  the  figure,  merely  gi^Hng  way  from  its 
elasticity  when  it  is  required  to  slip  over  the  teeth,  instead  of 
turning  upon  the  joint  for  that  purpose. 

307.  The  shape  of  the  extremity  either  of  the  detent  or  click, 
w  well  as  of  the  teeth  against  which  they  act,  may  be  determined 
u  follows : 

If  we  examine  the  action  of  the  de-  ''^'  "^  ■ 

tent  and  wheel,  it  appears  that  the  two 
conditions  which  determine  tlie  form  arc 
these.  If  the  wheel  be  urged  in  one  di- 
rection, the  action  of  its  teeth  ehall  have 
no  effect  tn  raising  the  detent,  but  shall 
rather  tend  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  If 
the  wheel  be  urged  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  contrary  shall 
happen. 

Now  the  tooth  and  detent  act  upon  each  other  by  sliding 
contact.  Let  A,  fig.  239,  be  the  center  of  motion  of  the  wheel, 
jB  of  its  detent,  and  let  j/ij  be  the  normal  of  contact  between  the 
tooth  and  the  end  of  the  detent,  and  let  Ap,  Bq  be  perpendiculars 
upon  this  normal  from  the  centers  of  motion.  Then  if  the  wheel 
be  urged  in  the  direction  from  p  \o  q,  this  normal  is  the  line  of 
ftctioii  upon  the  detent  (Art,  31),  which  therefore  tends  to  turn 
the  detent  round  B  in  the  direction  ptj,  that  is,  to  press  it  more 
closely  into  contact  with  the  teeth. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  center  of  the  detent  were  at  B",  on  the 
other  side  of  the  normal,  the  action  of  the  teeth  would  be  to  turn 
it  io  the  direction  py  round  B" ,  that  is,  to  raise  it  out  of  the 
teeth.  To  make  the  detent  hold,  therefore,  its  acting  extremity 
and  the  teeth  must  be  of  such  figures  that  the  normal  of  contact 
shall  pass  between  its  center  and  that  of  the  wheel.  If  the  wheel 
be  urged  in  the  opposite  direction,  then  it  can  be  shown  in  like 
^^v  ■  Miirtiiiff  App.  1703, 
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manner,  that  to  enable  tbe  wheel  to  lift  the  detent,  the  normalii 
contact  in  this  new  direction  rt  must  also  pass  between  the  two 
centers  of  motion. 

If,  however,  the  hook  form  be  given  to  the  detent,  as  at  kr, 
fig.  235,  then  the  normals  of  contact  in  both  directions  must  pas* 
on  the  same  side  of  the  two  centers  of  motion  as  W. 

308.  By  attending  to  this  principle,  which  applies  equally  to 
the  detents  and  the  clicks,  we  may  make  them  and  tbe  teeth  »f 


Fig.  3(0. 


different  forms,  as  in  fig.  240,  where  li 
is  a  detent  adapted  to  act  with  a  pio- 
wheel,  and  A  with  a  common  spur- 
wheel:  the  dotted  lines  show  tbe  nor- 
mals of  contact. 

A  pin  projecting  from  the  face  of  a 
bar  which  lies  behind  the  wheel  make) 
an  excellent  detent. 

AVhen  the  deteut  requires  to  be  re- 
leased by  hand  from  the  teeth,  it  ma;. 
he  provided  with  a  tail,  as  at  m,  fig.  235 ;  the  usual  form  ol"  a 
detent  when  it  is  urged  by  a  spring  against  the  wheel,  as  in  chnk 
and  watch-work. 

309.  But  a  detent  ia  sometimes  required  to  act  in  a  differeiti 
manner,  that  is,  to  hold  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  in  a  sort  of  stalili 
equilibrium,  so  that  they  admit  of  being  disturbed  either  to  iln' 
right  or  left  of  the  position  of  rest,  but  will  still  return  to  it  r 
left  to  the  action  of  the  detent.  This  is  effected  by  forroing  ili 
detent  aa  at  C  fig.  240,  so  that  its  normals  of  contact  shall  p:i - 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  its  center  of  motion,  and  at  tbe  saiu 
time  providing  the  detent  with  a  spring  or  a  weight  by  which  ii 
is  pressed  against  the  teeth.  This  pressure  will  always  huhl  tl. 
teeth  in  such  a  position  that  both  sides  of  the  detent  shall  be  ; 
contact,  but  at  the  same  time  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  wheiher 
urged  to  the  right  or  left,  will  raise  the  detent,  and  pass  under 
it,  which  is  shown  by  the  direction  of  the  normals. 

If  the  end  of  the  detent  carry  a  roller,  and  act  upon  a  piii- 
wliecl  as  at  D,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced.  It  is  evidin; 
tliat  the  detention  of  the  wheel  in  these  latter  arrangements  i- 
entirely  eff^ected  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring  or  weight  hv 
which  the  deteut  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  and  not  by 
tlie  form  of  the  detent,  as  in  the  first  examples  at  A  and  B 
"   .  240,  or  in  fig.  235. 

310.  In  fig,  235  the  oscillating  arm  moves  the  wheel  through 
an  arc  equal  to  its  own  motion.     If  the  arm  be  required  to  muve 


Fig.  241. 


^^ 
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igh  an  indefinite  arc,  and  yet  to  move  the  wheel  a  con- 
stant quantity  in  each  of  its  oscillations,  the  click  must  be 
arranged  as  in  fig.  241.  AD  is  the  arm, 
the  extremity  of  which  moves  in  the  arc 
4c ;  the  click  is  mounted  on  a  center  D 
at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and  urged  by  a 
springy  againet  a  pin  or  stop  e.  The 
ratchet-wheel  G  has  a  detent  F,  which 
must  also  have  a  spring  or  weight  to  keep 
it  in  contact  When  the  arm  moves  from  b  towards  c,  the  click 
encounters  a  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  having  thus  carried  the 
wheel  through  the  space  of  one  or  more  teeth,  leaves  it  and 
passes  onwartls  towards  c.  The  pressure  against  the  end  of  the 
click  tends  to  turn  it  round  its  center  D,  but  the  stop  e  prevents 
tliis  action ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  arm  returns  from  t- 
towards  b,  the  click  D  again  strikes  against  a  tooth  of  the  wheel, 
but  the  pressure  now  being  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  click 
gives  way  by  turning  round  its  center  D,  and  the  wheel  is  held 
fast  by  its  detent  F\  when  the  click  has  passed  the  wheel  the 
spring  /  restores  it  to  its  first  position. 

Thus  whatever  be  tlie  extent  of  the  motion  of  the  arm 
from  b  to  c  and  back,  the  wheel  will  receive  only  a  constant 
motion. 

311.  In  all  click-work  the  slipping  of  the  clicks  and  detents 
over  the  teeth  occasions  a  disagreeable  noise  or  clicking,  whence 
the  former  probably  derive  their  name.  This  moreover  tends  to 
wear  out  the  teeth. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience  sUent  clicks  or  ratcheti   are  em- 
ployed, which  are  arranged  iu  various  ways,  one  of  the  simplest 
of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  242.     D  is  the  ratchet-wheel  whose 
teeth  in  this  method  may  be  made  with  sides  nearly  radial,  B  is 
the    ratchet-arm    concentric    with 
tlic  wheel,  and  carrying  the  ratchet 
'jh  jointed  to  it  at  g,  AC  an  arm 
also    concentric    with    the    wheel, 
and  moving   very  freely  upon  the 
oenler  A.     This  arm  is  joined  by 
u  link  ef  to  the  ratchet,  and   lies  ^ 
'I'ween   two   pins    which    project 
"ui  the  face  of  the  ratchet-arm. 
The  action  of  the  contrivance  is 
■^  follows.      If  the   arm   ^C   be 
rTioved  upwards  towards  Ac,  it  will  at  tJie  beginning  of  ils  motion 


Fig.  243. 
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raise  the  ratcliet  t/li  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  vheel  by  meam 
the  link ;  proceeding  still  farther  it  will  then  encounter  the  upper 
pin  of  the  ratchct-ann,  and  will  therefore  carry  this  latter  utd 
with  it,  the  two  arras  and  ratchet  now  mo\Tng  aa  oue  piece  in  the 
direction  from  f  towards  g,  hut  without  disturbing  the  wh«I, 
because  the  ratchet  is  disengaged  from  its  teeth,  as  shows  by  tlw 
dotted  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  arm  -4  C  is  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is  from  c  towarda  C,  it  firat  passes  through  the 
small  space  cC  without  moving  the  ratchet-arm  B,  and  thni  bj 
the  link  ef  depresses  the  ratchet  and  engages  it  with  the  te«i}i, 
the  arm  AC  then  atrikea  the  lower  pin  of  the  ratchet-ann.  Ktid 
the  two  arms,  ratchet,  and  wheel  now  move  aa  if  in  one  piefr, 
so  long  as  the  motion  of  ^  C  continues  in  this  direction.* 

The  action  of  this  combiration  is  perfectly  silent;  the  arm  AC 
is  moved  back  and  forwards  just  as  the  ratchet-arm  of  fig.  23J, 
but  at  every  change  of  direction  it  begins  by  either  engagii^ 
or  disengaging  the  ratchet  from  the  teeth,  and  thus  prereott 
the  disagreeable  and  mischievous  noise  of  the  common  «■ 
ran  gem  en  t. 

312.   An  intermittent  motion  may  be  produced  from  link-work, 
by  making  a  slit  in  either  end  of  the  link.      Let  B,  fig,  243,  bt  , 
the  center  of  motion  of  a  crank,  which  by  means  of  a  link  giw 
p.    2^g  oscillation  to  a  swinging  »nn  Am; 

'^*  ^         at  the  end  of  the  link  is  a  dit  imi. 

which  nearly  fits  a  pin  m  projeetii^ 
from  the  end  of  the  arm  Am.  TUi 
arm  may  either  move  with  fnetion 
upon  the  center  A  so  that  it  wit 
remain  where  it  is  left,  or  it  may 
1  be  urged  by  a  spring  or  weight  ia 
a  constant  direction,  as  for  example, 
towards  the  crank-axia,  so  as  to 
'  press  it  against  a  stop  k  if  left  t* 

itself.      In  the  first  case,  if  it  remains  where  it  is  left,  then  wlir- 
the  link  moves  from  left  to  right,  the  left  end  m  of  the  slit  m 
push  the  pin  and  arm  from  m  towards  p-  but  when   the   1j 
changes  its  direction,  the  arm  will  receive  no  motion   until  :: 
other  end  h  of  the  slit  has  reached  the  pin ;  the  arm  will  then 

•  Clicks  of  this  kind  are  emplojpd  nnilor  didcrfnt  furtm  bj  Mr,  Robert*  in 
self-attine  tnulo,  and  by  Mr.  Donkin.      I'ide  also  Wbitc's  Ctnlury  ef  lavtntion  p!  -; 
fig,  18.    Olher  forma  of  detent  vturk  will  bfl  found  below  under  lliB  lie»d  of  Differwitial 
and  Ajgregnte  MolioLS. 
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carried  from  right  to  left  together  with  the  link,  and  at  the  next 
change  of  direction  will  again  rest  until  the  end  m  of  the  alit  has 
reached  the  pin. 

The  motion  of  the  arm  will  thus  be  intermitted  at  each  end  of 
its  course  for  a  time  which  will  be  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  length  of  the  slit.  Thus  as  1  and  3  are  the  points  where  the 
changes  of  direction  of  the  link  occur,  let  2  and  4  be  the  points 
at  which  the  ends  of  the  alit  come  into  action,  then  the  arm 
Am  will  remain  at  rest  while  the  crank  moves  from  1  to  2, 
and  from  3  to  4,  and  will  move  during  the  intermediate  motion, 
thus: 

(I  to  2. ..arm  rests  at  p 
2  to  3.,.  „     moves  from  d  to  m 
3  to  4...   „     rests  at  m 
4  to  1...   „     moves  froni  m  top. 

But  in  the  second  case,  if  the  arm  be  pressed  by  a  force  towards 
the  center  of  the  crank,  the  slit  will  not  come  into  operation 
unless  a  stop  k  be  provided,  then  the  pin  m  will  be  always  in 
contact  with  the  extremity  m  of  the  slit  in  both  directions  of  its 
motion;  but  when  the  arm  Am  reaches  the  stop  the  link  will 
proceed  without  it  by  means  of  the  slit  to  the  end  of  its  course, 
and  will  take  it  up  on  its  return.  Take  3  5  equal  to  3  4  upon 
the  circular  path  of  the  crank,  then  the  motion  will  be  as 
follows, 

r  1  to  5.. .arm  moves  from  p  to  v 
crank  moves  from  -{  5  to  4...  „    rests 

moves  from  m  to  p 


fl  to  5.. .arm 
5  to  4...  „ 
4  to  1...  „ 


PRISMATIC    LINK-WORK, 

313.  In  investigating  the  phases  of  motion  in  link-work,  we 
have  considered  it  as  a  plane  ti'apezium  of  which  the  angles  are 
jointed,  so  that  one  side  being  fixed  in  the  plane,  as  a  base  or 
line  of  centfru,  the  two  which  meet  its  extremities  are  capable  of 
revolving  radyiUy  about  those  extremities,  and  their  opposite  ends 
are  similarly  >oin ted  to  the  side  which  is  opposite  to  the  base, 
and  is  termed  the  link. 

But  in  the  actual  construction  of  link-work  the  points  of  the 
component  ]>arta  move  in  parallel  plane?,  about  parallel  axes  per- 
jicndicular  to  those  planes,  io  as  to  enable  the  link  and  arms  to 


n 
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pBss  clear  of  each  other  during  tbe  mntions  of  the  Bystem,  Is 
the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  link-woTk 
under  this  aspect,  whether  employed  to  connect  parallel  asM, 

ivergent  axes,  or  axes  neither  parallel  nor  raeeting. 

The  parallel  lines  An,  Bh,  Pp,  Qj  are  the  edges  of  a  riffhi 
prism  whose  ends  ABQP,  uln/p,  are  the  quadrilaterals  alrwi; 

Fig.  Zii. 


examined.  The  system  of  four  lines  in  a  plane  is  in  this  v-iew  n* 
presented  as  a  system  of  four  rectangular  planes,  united  at  their 
neighbouring  edges,  which  may  be  termed  the  axial,  radial,  uA 
link  planes.  The  axial  jilane  ABah,  fixed  in  position  is  bounded 
by  the  axes  Aa,  Bb.  The  radial  planes  AaPp,  B&Qf.  robM 
about  the  axes  An,  Bb,  respectively.  The  link  plane,  /J),  Qj,t 
hinged  by  its  sides  P</,  Qq  to  the  corresponding  sides  of  tl* 
radial  planes.  These  hinge-like  lines  maybe  termed  'linra»f 
flexure.'  This  prism,  considered  geometrically,  is  capable  nf 
taking  up  all  the  phases  of  the  plane  quadrilaterals  by  whi^h  it » 
terminated.  But  in  the  nioliona  of  the  system  it  has  been  ^hmra 
that  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  in  certain  positions  overlnp  w 
intersect  each  other,  and  similar  in  terpen  et  rations  will  neccssaril* 
take  place  between  the  planes  that  form  the  sides  of  theprismiM 
figure  we  are  now  considering. 

At  a  dead  point  of  either  radial  plane  the  link  plane  is  nwffl- 
saiily  brought  into  coincidence  of  direction  with  that  platte  fit 
overlapping  it  if  the  dead  point  he  inward  or  by  extendoo  Vwl- 
ward. 

At  a  double  dead  ^Vnt  ^\^«  \mk  y'°-^^  must  coinci<)«  with  l""'' 
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iai  planes  simiiltaneouslj-,  which  can  only  happen  when  these 
planes  also  coincide  with  the  axial  plane.  The  angle  aQt}  will 
conseqiientty  be  equal  to  the  sums  or  difierencea  of  the  angles  of 
the  link  plane  and  radial  plane,  according  as  the  dead  points  are 
respectively  outward  or  inward. 

To  make  this  possible,  when  the  parts  of  the  machine  have 
material  thickness,  the  positions  assigned  to  the  amis  and  link  in 
their  respective  planes  are  selected  so  as  to  place  these  elements 
side  by  side  (fig.  ^41).  In  this  figure  the  actual  construction  of 
the  link-work  is  delineated  between  the  two  ends  of  the  prism. 
AA'  is  a  shaft  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  geometrical  axis  j4a. 
This  is  mounted  in  bearings  attached  to  the  fixed  frame  of  the 
machine,  which  are  omitted  in  the  figure. 

mN'is  a  second  shaft  coinciding  similarly  with  the  geometrical 
axis  Bb,  and  also  supposed  to  be  mounted  in  bearings.  Thus  the 
linear  axes  of  these  shafts  are  fixed  in  position.  Hh  is  a  handle 
fixed  to  the  qod  of  the  first  shaft  which  also  carries  an  arm  Kit, 
the  outer  end  of  which  is  bored  to  receive  a  fixed  stud  whose  axis 
coincides  with  the  line  of  flexure  Pp  and  enters  a  hole  bored 
truly  in  the  same  line  at  one  end  of  the  link  Z/. 

The  other  end  /  of  this  link  is  jointed  by  a  similar  hole  to  a 
pin  fixed  to  the  arm  Mm,  which  is  attached  to  the  shaft  mN. 

In  this  construction  the  am^s  Kk,  Mm  coincide  with  and  are 
portions  of  the  radial  planes  to  which  they  belong,  bnt  they  have 
neceesarily  a  material  thickness  instead  of  the  infinitesimal  thick- 
ness of  a  geometrical  plane. 

Similarly  the  link  LI  is  a  strip  of  the  link  plane  provided  with 
material  tliickness, 

Thus  the  right  side  of  the  arm  Kk  coincides  with  the  left  side 
of  the  link  LI,  and  the  right  side  of  the  link  with  the  left  side  of 
the  ann  Mm,.  It  thus  becomes  possible  to  bring  the  link  into  the 
same  plane  with  either  or  both  the  arms,  without  which  the  in- 
ward dead  points  of  the  system  would  be  practically  impossible. 

The  end  of  the  link  is  for  greater  steadiness  sometimes  em- 
braced between  two  amis  Kk,  K^hi,  fig.  245,  whose  shafts  both 
coincide  with  the  axis  line  Ac- 

These  arms  are  united  by  the  joint  pin  at  hik,  vihiph,  is  made  iu 
one  piece  with  them. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  discontinqity  of  the  shaft  between  the 
arras  allows  them  to  revolve,  as  it  permits  the  link  to  pass  freely 
over  the  geometrical  ficxuTe  line  An  between  K  and  A',,  at  the 
inward  dead  point. 

This  combination  of  two  arms  with  a  joint  plu  and  two  seg-     * 
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merits  of  shaft  is  termed  a  crank,  and  being  Bupportcd  by  a 
bearing  on  each  i^ide  of  the  link  admits  of  great  eteadiness  in  tie 
tranemission  of  motion  and  pressure. 


c^^'^^i^-: 


The  form  of  the  discontinuing  shaft  and  arms  shown  in  thi 
diagram  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  machinery  when  such  i 
steady  motion  is  rcquiredi 

The  cylindrical  hole  at  each  end  of  the  link  fits  the  solid  joiiil 
pin  and  must  be  constructed  of  two  pieces  each  containing  half  ef 
this  hole,  one  piece  being  a  part  of  the  link,  the  other  capable  rf 
being  detached  and  rcfixed  at  pleasure  so  as  to  enable  the  linkta 
be  attached  to  the  joint  pin.  By  this  constrnction  the  link  it 
capable  of  pushing  or  pulling  alternately. 

But  when  the  link  acta  by  pulling  only  Tcrtically  at  the  crank, 
which  is  the  case  when  the  cranked  shaft  has  a  fly  wheel  and  tli* 
link  connects  the  crank  with  a  treadle,  the  crank  is  simply  formed 
by  bending  the  shaft  into  the  form  of  fig.  246.  The  link  il 
jointed  below  by  a  simple  pin,  passing  through  a  hole  at  ita  \owa 
extremity,  and  also  through  holes  in  the  sides  of  a  mortiae 
formed  through  the  treadle  for  the  reception  of  that  extremity. 

The  upper  end  of  the  link  is  shaped  into  a  long  hook,  which  ia 
kept  by  the  weight  of  the  treadle  in  contact  with  the  crank. 

When  the  link  only  communicates  an  oscillation  to  an  trm 
without  nn  inward  dead  point,  there  is  no  need  for  the  discon- 
tinuity of  the  shaft  N.  The  outer  end  of  the  arm  has  a  slit  cut 
into  it  as  at  MmM,,  fig.  245,  for  the  reception  of  the  end  /  of  tht 
link.  The  joint  pin  is  simply  supported  at  each  end  in  hoIes,ai>d 
kept  in  its  j)luce  by  a  head  at  one  end  and  a  cotter  or  spring  pin 
at  tile  other.  The  shaft  BNo£  the  ann  admits  of  a  bearing  nt 
each  end. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  arma  and  link  should  be  straii'lil 
And  Hat.     The  essential  condition  for  these  elements  is  that  tl: 
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directions  of  the  two  axes  or  flexure  lines  which  they  each  carry 
shall  be  parallel  and  rigidly  connected.  The  pina  or  holes  whiiji 
represent  these  axes  muet  therefore  be  parallel.  But  the  inter- 
mediate solid  jKirtion  which  furnishes  their  rigid  connection  may 
be  of  any  shape  tlial  may  suit  the  framing  of  the  machine  or  the 
fancy  of  the  maker. 

Pig.  247  represents  forme  that  are  frequently  given  to  the  arms, 

rig.  2-1:. 


handles,  and  links  of  this  clasg  of  machinery,  especially  in  the  last 
century,  and  even  still  in  clockwork  or  ornamental  mechanism. 

This  machine  is  identical  in  its  motions  with  that  of  iig.  244,  as 
the  lines  which  indicate  the  form  of  its  prismatic  diagram  show. 
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314,  Link-work  for  two  axtts  meeting  in  a  point, — Let  it(7,,  Ji, 
fig.  248,  be  two  a.\eB  whose  directions  meet  in  a  point  O ;  ap,  bq 
two  armg  respectively  perjrendicular  to  the  axes ;  pij  a  link  jointed 
to  the  extremities  of  the  arms.  The  arms  rotatini?  about  the  axes 
will  describe  circular  planes  respectively  perpendicular  to  them 
and  therefore  not  parallel  to  each  other.  But,  as  in  the  previous 
diagram  of  link-work  with  parallel  axes  (fig.  244),  the  short  arm 
ap  (if  it  be  a  crank)  revolving  will  cause  the  longer  arm  to  oscil- 
late, and  will  have  outward  and  inward  dead  points,  or  (if  the 
ma^itude  of  the  given  distance  ab  be  suitable)  either  contmnous 
rotation  of  both  axes  or  alternate  oscillations  will  be  obtained. 


aso  EI.EMESTARY    COMBINATIONS. 

From  0  draw  right  lines  to  a,  p,  q  ojA  i.     As  these  lines  are 

constant  in  all  positiuua  of  the  aystem,  aud  also  the  lines  ab,  ttp,  hij. 

Fig.  248.  /"/  which  subtend  the  angles 

o         ^  made  by  the  former  lines  nt  0, 

K.,--;;?^^'^..' /i  we   have  a  solid  angle  at   0 

y^  y-'\  \J     \  funned  of  four  constant  plane 

/   ..--''     \  /\     \  angles.      But   as    the    angle 

/       •■'  et  /?\  *^  made  by  each  triangular  plane 

/    /      -.'''''^/C  \\  ^\  with  its  adjacent  one  at  the 

r/i""'^-viC        /        jik\**  edges  of  the  solid  angle  variffl 

l\j7^f~Z^!^^/^~.^   -    ^VO^  ''}'  ^'i^  motion  of  the  system, 

\    A — ■T?^Sp^'^£^--^^^Xv.        so  the  form  of  the  solid  angle 

'■■:{.-■''_  "*~^~^^^^^^o    varies, 

''  We  have   thus  obtained  a 

gystem   of  four   triangular   planes  analogous    to    the   prismatio 

system  of  fig.  244.     Employing  the  same  nomenclature,  we  have 

a  fixed  nxiiil plani"  aOb,  radiaJ  piattes  tiOp,  bOq  rotating  about 

axes  aO,  bO,  and  connected  by  means  of  jfejure  lines   Op,  Gq. 

with  a  link  plane  pOq, 

Every  prism  is,  in  fact,  the  limiting  form  of  a  solid  angle, 
whose  apex  is  removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  from  its  base. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  dead  points  of  the  radial  plane  Oif 
happens  when  the  radial  plane  Onp  and  the  link  plane  Opq  cob- 
cide  in  one  plane.  These  dead  points  are  therefore  unaffected  by 
the  distances  of  the  points  p,  q,  n,  b  from  O,  and  depend  solely 
upon  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  four  plane  angles  at  O, 

For  convenience,  therefore,  let  tlie  lines  of  flexure.  Op,  Oq, 
that  radiate  from  0  be  each  produced  to  any  convenient  equal 
distance  from  that  point,  as  at  A,  B,  Q,  P.  Join  their  extremi- 
ties, in  each  plane  ol'  the  plane  angles,  by  arcs  of  circles  described 
from  O  with  that  constant  distance.  These  arcs  will  be  Kg- 
menta  of  the  great  circles  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  the  constant 
distance  OQ. 

Let  this  radius  be  unity,  then  the  bounding  arcs  of  the  pliii" 
angles  will  represent  those  angles  respectively  and  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  same  letters  as  those  employed  for  the  sides  of  ths 
trapezia  which  bound  the  prism  employed  in  prismatic  link-woik 
and  which  here  represent  the  spherical  quadrilateral  ABQP. 
We  thus  have,  AB'==tl,  PQ  =  l,  AP^r,  BQ=R. 
\\nien  a  dead  point  happens  by  the  coalescence  into  a  comnHHi 
plane  of  a  radial  plane  with  the  link  plane,  as  of  .<4  OP  with  POL, 
by  the  motion  of  APto  AG,  where  AGL  is  one  continuous  s^- 
laent  of  a  great  circle,  we  obtain   a  spherical  triangle  ALB. 
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This  is  an  outioard  dead  jioijil,  and  the  side  AL=r  +  l.  If  this 
radial  plane  revolve  so  as  to  come  into  the  position  ^Oi^,  the 
Yiak  plane  will  be  superposed  upon  the  radial  plane.  We  have 
DOW  an  inward  dead  point,  and  the  side  FL=l—r. 

Corttinuoug     motion     in     solid-angular    link-work.  —  To    pro- 
duce  continuous   motion   in  both  radial   planes,  the   conditions 

Fig-  319. 


Fig,  250. 


/23x 


are  obtained  by  analogous  reasoning  to  that  given  for  plane  or 
prismatic  link-work,  namely:  The  axes  {fig,  249)  AO,  BO,  of 
the  resjiective  radial  planes  must  be  contained  within  the  space 
which  is  common  to  the  two  cones  that  are  respectively  described 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  two 
linea  of  fiexure  OP,  OQ.  Con- 
sequently we  must  have  AB 
(=rf)  less  than  either  AP 
{  =  Ap)  or  BQ  {  =  Bi}).  Also 
rQ  (=/>  >B-  {r-d}  and 
<R  +  (r-d). 

If  both  R  and  r=\  fig.  250, 

both  cones  become  disks,  and  if 

the  link-plane   angle  /  also  =  - 

the  combination  coincides  with  that  of  the  simple  Hooke's  joint. 

When  a  revolving  arm  produces  reciprocation  in  another,  as 
in  fig.  251,  the  former  must  he  less  than  the  latter,  therefore 
the  revolving  radial-plane  angle  t- (,,4  OP)  must  be  less  than  the 
reciprocating  angle  B  {BOQ).     Also  r  must  be  less  than  d. 


HP 
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the  upper  frame  bonrd  D,  The  axes  must  be  so  adjusted  that 
the^  are  in  one  aod  the  same  hnrizontal  plane  aOl>,  and  that 
their  meeting  point  O  ia  contained  in  the  vertical  axis  of  adjust- 
ment represented  by  the  dotted  line  d(>.  The  fly  nut  d  serves 
to  fasten  them  to  any  angle  required  by  the  axes.  The  driving 
axis  aA  is  terminated  inwards  by  a  clamp  A  which  grasps  an  arc 
of  stiff  wire  Pp,  which  has  an  eye  formed  at  its  extremity  P. 

The  follower  axis  Sb  terminates  inwards  with  a  quadrantal 
wooden  piece  BOQ  right  angled  at  O.  This  piece  is  split  so  as 
to  embrace  the  side  OQ  of  a  right-angled  triangle  of  wire  POQ, 
so  as  to  allow  of  a  hinge-like  rotation  between  that  side  of  the 
triangle  and  the  radial  side  OQ  of  the  wooden  quadrant. 

The  side  O/"  of  the  wire  triangle  is  produced  beyond  the  acute 
angle  next  to  P  and  is  received  in  the  eye  of  the  wire  arc  at  P. 

Comparing  this  machine  with  fig.  251  it  will  be  aeen  that  A  OB 
is  the  axial  plane,  A  OP,  BOQ  the  two  radial  planes,  POQ  the 
link  plane,  OQ,  OPlhe  lines  of  flexure. 

The  driving  axis  a  0  is  provided  with  a  handle  ah,  and  the 
follower  axis  with  an  index  be,  which  in  the  adjustment  given  to 
the  apparatus  in  the  figure  will  oscillate  when  the  driving  axis  is 
rotated  by  the  handle,  provided  that  the  wire  arc  Pp  is  set  so  as 
to  subtend  an  angle  less  than  BOQ.  But  if  it  be  adjusted  to  a 
right  angle  and  the  horizontal  axes  of  rotation  set  at  an  angle 

greater  than    - ,  the  rotation  of  the  driving  axis  will  communicate 

a  continuous  rotation  to  the  follower  axis  with  varying  velocity 
ratio  as  in  Hooke's  joint. 

315.  7*0  ciinneet  two  axes  which  are  neither  parallel  nor  meeting 
bif  soUd~angulaT  link-work  so  that  the  rotation  or  oscillation  of  one 
will  communicnte  an  oscillation  to  the  other  (fig,  254). 

Let  AB,  CD,  be  the  given  axial  lines.  In  these  assume  two 
convenient  poiuts  B,  C,  and  join  them.  Assuming  this  line  B  C  to 
be  the  direction  of  an  intermediate  axis,  we  have  only  to  connect 
each  extremity  with  the  axial  line  that  it  meets,  assuming  each 
meeting  point  to  be  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  a  system  of  solid- 
angular  link- work. 

Thus  at  B,  two  axial  lines  BA,  BC  meet.  From  B  draw  two 
flexure  lines  Ba,  Bb  which  completes  the  construction  of  the 
solid  quadrangular  apex  of  the  first  pyramid  to  connect  the 
extremity  C  of  the  intermediate  axis  with  the  given  axb  CD. 
Draw  two  flexure  lines  Cc  and  Cb  radiating  from  C,  and  for 
convenience  let  the  latter  intersect  the  flexure  lino  Bb  of  the 
first   pyramid.     The   system   is   now   completed,   the   chain  of 
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trtaiigles  of  which  it  is  composed  is  set  in  motion  by  the  first 

radial  plane  ABa  whose  angle  at  £  is  acute  because  the  axis  AB 

Fig.  264, 


18  compelled  to  rotate,  and  ia  therefore  provided  with  a  handle  at 
H,  and  its  opposite  end  bent  into  a  crank,  the  excentric 
extremity  of  which  is  inserted  freely  into  a  hole  bored  througli 
the  lower  end  of  the  link  i,  in  the  direction  coincident  with  the 
flexure  line  Ba  of  the  planes  R^,  Xj.  The  upper  end  h  of  tlie 
link  plane  bBa  ia  connected  to  the  second  radial  plane  BbC {t^ 
by  the  fluxure  line  Bi,  and  thus  the  rotation  of  ABu  is  converted 
into  an  oscillation  of  the  flexure  line  and  of  the  entire  triangle 
i?AC  about  the  intermediate  axis  BC  The  triangle  bCc  C/^)u 
a  Ibik  plane  and  is  joined  to  the  triangle  cCD  (i?,)  by  the  flexure 
line  Cc  which  conveys  the  oscillation  of  BbC  to  that  triangle. 
In  this  combination  the  drawing  repreacnta  the  coinplete  triangles 
in  dotted  lines.  In  each  triangle  the  side  which  subtends  ih>^ 
apex  is  indeflnite  in  form.  Also  the  entire  triangle  is  nut  neces- 
sarily retained.  The  figure  ehowa  for  example  the  primary  \mV 
jilane  L^,  reduced  to  a  strip.  Also  the  connection  of  the  plane 
i?j  with  the  post  CD  enables  it  to  support  the  link  i,  and  the 
plane  CTB  which  rotates  upon  the  geometrical  line  BC,  but  is 
sufficiently  braced  by  the  two  hinges  which  represent  the  flexure 
lines  hC,  bB,  to  allow  it  to  be  cut  into  the  form  r,  shown  in  the 
%iire. 
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In  the  snme  manner  the  oscillationB  of  the  intermediate  asia 
may  be  transmitted  to  any  number  dT  axial  lines,  in  any  direction 
io  space,  provided  that  direction  meets  tlie  intermediate  a^is. 

Fig,  255  allows  that  axis  in  connection  witH  two  others,  and  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  principle. 

Fig.  255. 


On  a  base  board  PQ  tVX  five  vettical  standards  A'  E,  F,  O, 
11,  are  fixed  for  the  support  of  the  moving  parts. 

Bh  is  the  direction  tine  of  the  intermediate  axis,  which  is 
supported  in  bearing  holes  C  and  J  in  the  standards  F,  H.  AH 
is  the  primary  transverse  axis  sustained  by  the  standards  K,  E; 
DC,  Kk  the  direction  of  two  others  which  meet  the  primary  axis 
in  points  C  and  A';  they  are  purposely  placed  so  as  to  meet  that 
axis  iu  oblique  directions  and  not  in  planes  perpendicular  to  it, 
We  have,  therefore,  three  points  B,  C,  K,  in  the  intermediate  axis, 
each  of  wliich  is  the  apex  of  a  solid  angle.  In  this  model  the 
constituent  triangular  planes  are  supposed  to  be  simply  united  at 
the  flexure  lines  by  leather.  The  first  and  second  solid-angular 
systems  are  precisely  similar  to  fig.  254  and  their  triangular 
planes  denoted  by  the  same  letters.  The  handle  i/ communi- 
cating by  the  triangular  crank  and  oblique  link  L^  an  oscillation 
to  the  radial  plane  r,  and  the  long  primary  axis  BCb  to  which 
it  is  fixed.  The  plane  r,  also  transmits  its  oscillation  through  Z, 
to  B^,  which  is  hinged  upon  the  line  DC.  K  is  the  apex  of 
another  solid-angular  system,  in  which  Kb,  Kh  are  the  axial  lines, 
and  A's,  Kii  the  flexure  lines.  The  triangle  Knp  is  rigidly  fixed 
to  the  primary  axis  and  thus  transmits  its  oscillationa  to  the 
radial  plane  wA>  b/  means  of  the  link  pVane  (Kn. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 
TRAINS   OF  ELEMENTARY  COMBINATIONS. 


316.  The  elementary  combinatioiiB  which  baye  been  the  Bid»- 

ject  of  the  preceding  chapters  conBJst,  for  the  most  part,  of  two 
principal  pieces  only,  a  driver  and  a  follower ;  and  we  hare  shown 
bow  to  connect  these  so  ae  to  produce  any  required  constant  or 
varying  velocity  ratio,  or  constant  directional  relation,  whatever 
may  be  the  relative  position  of  the  axes  of  rotation.  There  are 
many  cases,  however,  in  which,  although  tkeuretieal/y  possible,  it 
may  be  practically  inconvenient,  or  even  impossible,  to  effect  the 
required  communication  of  motion  by  a  single  oombinalion;  in 
which  case  a  series  or  train  of  such  combinatious  must  be  em- 
ployed, in  which  the  follower  of  the  first  combination  of  the  traia 
ifl  carried  by  the  same  axis  or  sliding  piece  to  which  the  driver  of 
the  second  is  attached ;  the  follower  of  the  second  is  aimilarl; 
connected  to  the  driver  of  the  third,  and  so  on. 

317.  In  all  the  combinations  hitherto  considered  the  principal 
pieces  either  revolve  or  travel  in  right  Uuea.  In  a  train  of  revol- 
ving pieces,  the  first  follower  and  second  driver  being  fixed  l<i 
the  same  axis,  revolve  with  the  same  angular  velocity;  and  this 
ia  true  for  the  second  follower  and  third  driver,  and  generally  f« 
the  m"*  follower  and  m  +  1'""  driver,  which  will  also,  if  the  piece 
which  carries  them  travel  in  a  right  line,  move  with  the  same 
linear  velocity.  But,  for  simplicity,  let  us  consider  all  the  pieces 
in  the  train  to  revolve  (Art.  36),  and  let  the  synohronal  rotatiou 
of  the  axes  of  the  train  in  order  be 

L^,  Z,,  ij,  Lf,  &c £_, 

m  being  the  number  of  axes ; 

/-,     /.^    i,  ^-i=A  . 

■     L^  L^^ L^ i-      Lj 

that  is ;   the  ratio  of  the  synchTonal  rotations  of  the  extreme  axes  of 
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Ihe  train  is  found  hy  multiplyiittj  together  the  separate  iynchronal 
ratios  of  the  successive  pairs  of  axes.  A^aa  '^  A^A^...An  be  the 
anguliu-  velocities  of  the  axes,  we  have 


A^ 


■•^■'l=z.(^'*-'""- 


318.  And  since  the  vahiea  of  any  one  of  these  separate  ratios 
will  be  unaffected  by  the  substitution  of  any  pair  of  numbers  that 
are  in  the  same  proportion,  we  may  aubatitiite  indifferently  in  any 
one  the  numbers  of  teeth  (JV),  the  diameters  {D),  or  radii  (R),  of 
rolling  wheels,  pitchicircles,  or  pullles.  the  periods  (P)  in  uniform 
motion ;  or  express  the  value  of  the  ratio  in  any  other  equivalents 
that  may  be  most  easily  obtained  from  the  given  machine  or  train 
whose  motions  we  wish  to  calculate,  recollecting  that 
L     A 


319.  Ex.  1.  In  a  train  of  wheel-work  let  the  first  axis  cany 
a  wheel  of  JV,  teeth  driving  a  wheel  of  n,  teeth  on  the  second 
axis ;  let  the  second  axis  carry  also  a  wheel  of  N^  teeth  driving  a 


wheel  of  n,  teeth  o 


the  third  axis,  and  bo  on. 


that  is,  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  synchronal  rotations,  or  angular 
velociti/  of  the  last  nj'ifi  in  a  given  train  of  wheel-work  to  those  of 
the  first,  multiplg  the  numbers  nf  all  the  drivers  for  a  numerator, 
and  of  all  the  followers  for  a  denominntor. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  number  of  drtvera 
and  of  followers  in  a  train  of  this  kind  is  less  by  one  than  the 
number  of  axes. 

320.  Ex,  2.  The  ratios  pay  each  be  expressed  in  a  different 
manner:  thus  in  a  train  of  five  axes,  let  the  first  revolve  once 
while  tlie  second  revolves  three  times; 


1 


Let  the  second  carry  a  wheel  of  60  teeth  driving  a  pinion  of  20 
ou  the  third ; 

'  ■  ij     20' 
Let  the  third  axis  drive  the  fourth  by  a  belt  and  pair  of  pullies 
of  18  and  6  inches  diameter  respectively; 
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And  let  the  fourth  perform  a  revolution  ia  (en  seconds,  aod  ikt 
last  in  two,  when  the  niacliinery  revolves  uniformly; 


therefore  we  have, 


3     60     18     10     135 


will  [lefform 


revolution  whUe 


that  ia  to  say,  that  the  first 
the  last  revolves  135  times. 

321.  In  this  manner  the  synchronal  rotations  of  the  extreme 
axes  in  any  given  nmchine  may  be  calculated;  their  directional 
relation  may  also  be  fimnd,  by  examining  in  onler  the  connection 
of  the  axes,  and  by  help  of  the  few  remarks  which  follow. 

In  a  train  of  wheel-work  consisting  solely  of  spur-wheels  or 
pinions  with  parallel  axes,  the  direction  of  rotation  will  be  alter- 
nately to  right  and  left.  If,  therefore,  the  train  consist  of  an  evpn 
number  of  axes,  the  extreme  axes  will  revolve  in  opposite  dir.r 
tions,  but  if  of  an  odd  number  of  axes,  then  in  the  same  direcliiN 
If  an  annulai-  wheel  be  employed,  its  axis  revolves  the  same  wa;. 
as  that  of  the  pinion  (Art  61). 

322.  If  a  wheel  A  (fig-.  3-1,  page  45)  be  placed  between 
two  other  wheels  C  and  B,  it  will  not  affect  the  velocity  ratio  ol 
these  wheels,  which  is  the  same  as  if  the  leeth  of  B  were  imiiii 
diately  engaged  with  those  of  C,  but  it  does  affect  the  directiun,.: 
relation  ;  for  if  B  and  C  were  in  contact,  they  would  revolve  in 
opposite  directions,  but  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
intermediate  axis  of  A,  B  and  C  will  revolve  in  the  same  direo- 
tion.     Such  an  intermediate  wheel  ia  termed  an  idle  wheel, 

323.  When  the  shafts  of  two  wheels  A  and  B,  fig.  256  lie  so 
close  together  that  ihe  wheels  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  same  plane  without  uiaklnf; 
tlicm  inconveniently  sniall,  they  may  In 
fixed  as  here  shown,  so  as  to  lie  one  beliin.! 
the  other,  and  be  connected  by  an  \<\l' 
wheel  C,  of  rather  more  than  double  thi> 
thickness  of  the  wheels  it  connects.  Such 
a  thick  idle  wheel  is  termeil  a  Marlborough 
wheel,  in  some  districts.     It  is  employed  in 

the  roller  frames  of  spinning  machinery. 


Fig.  250, 
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^324.  When  the  axes  in  a  train  are  not  jmrallel,  tlie  directional 
relation  of  the  extreme  axes  can  only  lie  aacertaincil  hy  tracing 
the  separate  directional  relations  of  each  contiguous  pair  of  axes  in 
order. 

By  inlermediate  beviUwlicela  parallel  axes  may  be  made  to  re- 
volve either  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions,  according  to  the 


Fig.  257. 


relative  positions  of  the  wheels ;  tor 
example,  in  fig.  257  the  wheel  A 
drives  B,  upon  whose  shaft  is  fixed 
the  wheel  K  Now  if  the  wheel  C 
be  fixed  on  the  same  side  of  the  in- 
termediate axis  as  A,  the  parallel 
axes  of  A  and  C  will  revolve  in  op- 
posite directions ;  but  if  the  wheel 
bo  fixed  as  at  V,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  intermediate  axia,  then  the  axes  of  A  and  JP  will  re- 
volve in  tiie  same  direction,  the  same  number  of  wheels  being 
employed  in  both  cases. 

Endless  screws  may  be  represented  in  calculation  by  a  pinion 
of  one  or  more  leaves,  according  to  the  number  of  their  threads 
(Art.  217),  but  their  effect  upon  the  directional  relation  of  rota- 
tion will  be  different,  according  as  they  are  right-handed  or  left- 
handed  screws.     (Art.  211.) 

325.  Two  separate  wheels  or  pieces  in  a  train  may  revolve 
concentrically  about  the  same  axes,  as  for 
example,  the  hands  of  a  clock.  Also,  in 
fig,  258,  the  wheel  H  is  fixed  to  an  axis  Cc, 
and  the  wheel  A  to  a  tube  d  or  cannon, 
which  turns  freely  upon  Cc.  If  these 
wheels  may  revolve  in  op[K)sitc  directions,  a 
single  bevil-wheel  E  will  serve  to  connect 
them,  if  the  three  cones  have  a  common 
apex  as  in  the  figure ;  and  since  JC  is  an 

idle  wheel  (Art.  322),  the  velocity  ratio  of  B  to  A  will  depend 
solely  upon  the  radii  of  their  own  frusta. 

But  if  the  wheels  B,  A  are  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction, 
they  must  be  made  in  tiie  form  of  spur-wheels,  and  connected  by 
means  of  two  other  spur-wheels  fixed  to  an  axis  parallel  to  Cc 

326.  Millwrights  imagine  that  in  a  given  pair  of  toothed 
wheels  it  is  desirable  that  the  individual  teeth  of  one  wheel 
should  come  into  contact  with  the  same  teeth  of  the  other  wheel 
as   seldom  as  possible,  on  the  ground  that  the  irregularities  of 
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their  figure  are  more  likely  to  be  ground  down  and  remove<l  by 
continually  bringing  different  paire  of  teeth  into  action. 

Thia  is  a  very  old  idea,  and  is  stated  nearly  in  the  above 
worils  by  De  la  Hiie.  It  has  also  been  acted  upon  op  to  the 
present  time.  Thus  Oliver  Evans  tells  us,  that  'great  cm- 
should  be  taken  in  matching  or  coupling  the  wheels  of  a  niiii 
that  their  number  of  cogs  be  not  such  that  the  same  cogs  mil 
often  meet ;  because  if  two  soft,  ones  meet  often,  they  will  both 
wear  away  faster  than  the  rest,  and  destroy  the  regularity  of  the 
pitch ;  whereas  if  they  are  continually  changing  they  will  wear 
regular,  even  if  they  be  at  first  a  little  irregular.'* 

The  clockraakers,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  the  wearing 
down  of  irregularities  will  be  the  beat  effected  by  bringing  the 
same  pair  of  teeth  into  contact  as  often  as  possible. t 

Let  a  wheel  of  M  teeth  drive  a  wheel  of  N  teeth,  and  let 

i.3="'  when  m  and  n  are  the  least  numbers  in  that  ratio : 
A       n 

.-.  nM=mN, 

and  H  is  the  least  whole  number  of  circumferences  of  the  wheel 
3/ that  are  equal  to  a  whole  number  of  circumferences  of  the 
wheel  N, 

If,  therefore,  we  begin  to  reckon  the  circumferences  ofeacli 
wheel  that  pass  the  line  of  centers,  after  a  given  pair  of  tefi' 
are  in  contact,  it  is  clear  that  after  n  revolutions  of  M,  and  w 
A',  the  same  two  teeth  will  be  again  in  contact.  Neither  i-i 
they  have  met  before;  for  as  the  entire  circumference  of  >■ 
wheel  applies  itnelf  to  the  entire  circumference  of  the  other  tu. 
by  tooth,  and  as  the  numbers  m  and  n  are  the  least  multipli?  ' 
the  respective  circumferences  that  are  equal,  it  follows  that  it  is 
only  after  these  respective  lengths  of  circumferences  have  rolled 
past  each  other  that  the  beginnings  of  each  can  again  meet. 

If  we  act  on  the  watchmaker's  principle,  by  which  the  contacb 
of  the  same  pair  are  to  take  place  very  often,  the  numbers  of  thf 
wheels  M  and  A"  must  be  so  adjusted  that  m  and  n  may  be  tic 

■  ^v'  """^ 

this  will  be  effected  by  making  the  least  of  the  two  numbers  m, « 
equal  to  unity,  and  therefore  M  a  multiple  of  N. 

But  if  the  millwright's  principle  be  adopted,  m  and  «  must  bt 

"  0.  EraiiB,   Young  Millwright' t  Gnidt.  Philadelphia,  183i,  p.  168,     JUt  .i!= 
Bachnnan'a  Etmilt.  by  Rsanie,  p.  117. 
f  FninctDiir,  Mkaniqnt  Slimetilaire,  p.  143. 
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SB  large  aa  possible,  that  is,  ei^ual  to  M  and  N,  or  in  other  words, 
M  and  iVraust  be  prime  to  each  other.  The  inillwrijjhtB  employ 
a  hinting  cog  for  this  purpose.  Suppose,  fur  example,  that  a 
shaft  is  required  to  revolve  about  three  times  as  fast  as  its  driving 
shaft,  72  and  24  are  a  pair  of  numbers  for  teeth  that  would  pro- 
duce this  efl'ect  and  would  suit  a  watchmaker,  one  being  a 
multiple  of  the  other;  but  the  millwright  would  add  one  tooth  to 
the  wheel  (the  hunting  cog),  and  thus  obtain  73  and  24,  which 
are  prime  to  each  other,  and  very  nearly  ia  the  desired  ratio.* 

327.  Sometimes  also  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  requires 
that  the  wheels  shall  come  as  seldom  as  possible  into  the  same 
relative  positions,  and  in  that  caee  the  principle  may  be  applied 
to  a  train  of  several  axes.  Por  example,  in  a  train  of  three  axes, 
in  which  the  drivers  have  each  22  teeth,  and  the  followers  25  and 
35  teeth,  we  have 

Z,_25x35_484,     ,, 
ij     22x22     8fl''     ' 

which  numbers  are  prime  to  each  other,  and  therefore  the  extreme 
wheels  of  the  train  will  not  return  to  the  same  relative  position, 
until  one  has  made  484,  and  the  other  875  revolutions.  These 
are  the  numbei-s  of  the  old  Piemont  silk-reel  (1724),  which  is  an 
excellent  example  of  this  principle. f 

328.  We  arc  now  able  to  calculate  the  relative  motions  of  the 
part«  in  a  given  machine  in  which  the  velocity  ratios  are  constant. 
The  inverse  problem  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
contrivance  of  mechanism;  namely,  Gioen  the  velocity  ratio  of 
the  extreme  axes  or  pieces  of  a  train,  li>  determine  the  number  of 
intermtdinte  axes,  and  the  proportions  of  the  wheels,  or  numben  of 
their  teeth.  For  simplicity  we  may  suppose  the  train  to  consist 
of  to<ithed  wlieels  only ;  fur  a  mixed  train,  consisting  of  wheels, 
pullies,  liuk-wurk,  and  sliding  pieces,  can  be  calculated  upon  the 
same  principles.  Let  the  synchronal  rotations  of  the  first  and 
last  axes  of  the  train  be  L^  and  X„  respectively,  and  let  N^  N^ ... 
Ike.  be  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  driversj  and  n,  n^ ...  in  the 
followers:  then  by  Art.  319, 

L.„_N,.NyNj.., 


"  Id  A  pair  of  wheels  whoBe  numlifrs  are  so  otlaitipd,  any  two  tee^h  which  mwt  i 
the  fint  rcvululioD  are  distant  hy  (loe  ia  the  eecoad,  by  two  in  the  third,  and  90  od 
K>  tliSit  □□?  Iwth  may  Lb  aaiJ  ta  kunl  the  other,  whcnw  tlie  phnMBi  a  hoQting  cog. 

t  E'icyd.  Mithadiqua,  '  Manufactures  et  Arte,'  lume  ii.  p.  11(1, 


aDd  by  hjpotheais  the 

ail  equal  fraction  whose  numerator  and  clennminator  shall  admit 
iif  lieing  divided  into  the  eame  number  of"  factors  of  a  convenieiii 
niaguitudc  for  the  number  of  teeth  of  a  wheel.  Also  to  find  ilf 
value  of  m. 

Synchronal   rotations   are    preferred  to  angular  velocities  iii 
etatiug  the  question,  because  it  is  generally  in  this  form  that  tlie    I 
data  are  supplied. 

329.  In  any  given  train  of  wheel-work  the  drivers  may  be 
placed  in  any  order  upon  the  axes  as  well  as  the  followers;  for 

the  value  of  the  fraction      '*-    '"-   ■— '  will  be  unaffected  bvanr 
Ji,.  W,.  H3  ...  •'       ' 

change  of  order  in  the  factors,  and  therefore  JV,  may  be  placed 

either  upon  the  first,  second,  or  third  axes ;  and  similarly  for  the 

others. 

330.  Let  w  be  the  greatest  number  of  teeth  that  can  be  conv:- 
niently  assigned  to  a  wheel,  and  /»  the  least  that  can  be  given  !■ 
a  pinion.  The  train  may  be  either  required  for  the  purjioec  nf 
reducing  or  increasing  velocity.  In  the  first  case,  /.^  will  In- 
less  than  Z,,  and  the  pinions  the  drivers ;  but  in  the  second  case. 
/,„  will  be  greater  than  /,,,  and  the  wheels  the  drivers. 

Let  .*.    ''  or   '*=  (      J  where  ^  may  be  a  whole  namber,  or  a 

fraction.  Take  m  equal  f«  A+  1  (Art.  .'J19)  if  a  whole  number, 
or  to  the  next  greatest  whole  number  t«  A  +  1  if  a  fmclion.  TKis 
will  plainly  be  the  least  value  that  can  be  given  to  m. 

For  m   must  be  a  whole  number,  and  if  it  be  taken  less  tfam 

A  +  1  then  the  values  of  —  will  be  greater ;  that  is,  either  ip  wil! 

P 
become  a  greater  number  than  can  be  assigned  to  a  wheel,  or;»» 
less  than  can  be  given  to  a  pinion,  which  is  absurd. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  determining  the  values  of  r 
and/f,  which  are  governed  by  considerations  that  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  priiposed  machine ;  also,  it  will  rarely  happ«n 
that  the  fraction  will  admit  of  being  divided  into  factors  so  near!' 
equal  as  to  limit  the  number  of  axes  to  the  smallest  value  - 
assigned. 

The  discussion  of  a  few  examples  will  best  explain  the  modi-  ■ 
proceeding  in  particular  cases. 

331.  Fig.  259  is  a  diagram  to  represent  the  arrangemeiH  ' 
the   wheel-work  of  a  clock    of  the  simplest  kind,   for  tbe  yw- 


r 
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Fig.  259. 


td 


«f  illustrating  what  follows  upon  traina  of  wheel-work  in 
■al. 

e  weight    'f  ia  attached  to  the 

£  a  cord,  which  is  coiled  round 

rrel  A.     Upon  the  aamo  axis  or 

^  as  the  barrel  is  fixed  a  toothed 

B,   and   this   wheel   drives    a 

I  i,  which  is  fixed  to  the  second 

Cb   of    the   train,   which    also 

a  wheel  C.     This  wheel  drives 

BO  c  upon  the  third  arbor,  and 

lliis  arbor  is  also  fixed  a  toothed 

i?  of  a  peculiar  construction, 

n  escapement  wheel  or  swinjr- 

I,     Above  this  wheel  is  an  arbor 

rnned  the  verge,  which   is  con- 

i  with  the  pendulum  ef  of  the 

f  and   vibrates  together  with  it 

Igb  a  small  arc.     The  verge  also 

es    a   pair    of  teeth    which    are 

"d  palletR,  and  are  engaged  with 

teeth  of  the   swing-wheel  D   in 

f  manner,  that  every  vibration 
pendulum  and  verge  allows   one  tooth  of  the  wheel  to 
and  pass  through  a  space  equal  to  half  the  pitch.     With 
iftture  of  this  connection  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do; 
IS  the  motion  of  the  clockwork  ia   our  only  object,  it  is 
ient  to  know  that  one  tooth  of  the  swing-wheel  passes  the 
»f  centers  for  every  two  vibrations  of  the  pendulum. 
;t  the  time  of  a  ^-ibration  of  the  pendulum  be  t  seconds, 
E  Ms  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction,  and  let  the  swing-wheel 
it  teeth,  then  the  period  or  time  of  a  complete  rotation  of 
'leel  is  2/e".     To  take  a  simple  case,  let  the  pendulum  be  a 
('  pendulum  ;  .',  ^=1,  and  if  c  =  30,  the  swing-wheel  will 
I  in  a  minute ;   and  if  B  have  48  teeth,  and  C  45,  and  the 
6  leaves  each,  we  have  for  the  train 


48x45_ 
6x6 


60; 


A  will  revolve  in  an  hour ;  and  supposing  the  cord  to 
ed  about  sixteen  times  round  the  barrel,  the  weight  in  its 
will  uncoil  it  and  turn  the  barrel  round,  communicating 
*  Jrior  in  tbe  wBti'hnmktr'B  tenn  for  aa  axis ;  vide  note  p.  47. 
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motion  to  the  entire  train  until  the  cord  is  completely  uacuiled,   , 
which  it  will  be  after  sixteen  hours. 

This  train  of  wheel-work  ia  solely  destined  to  the  purposes  <>{ 
communi eating  the  actiun  of  the  weight  to  the  pendulum  in  each 
a  manner  as  to  gupplj  the  loss  of  motion  froui  friction  and  lli< 
resistance  of  the  air.  But  besides  this,  the  clock  is  required  i" 
indicate  the  hours  and  minutes  by  the  rotation  of  two  separaio 
hands,  and  accordingly  two  other  trains  of  wheel-work  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

The  train  just  described  is  generally  contained  in  a  frame  con- 
sisting of  two  plates,  show  edgewise  at  kl,  mn,  which  are  kept 
parallel  and  at  the  projier  distance  by  means  of  three  or  foot 
pillars,  not  shown  in  the  diagram.  Opposite  holes  are  drilled  ia 
these  plates,  which  receive  the  pivots  of  the  axes  or  arbors  alre*^ 
described.  But  the  axis  which  carries  vi  and  B  projects  througb 
the  plate,  and  other  wheels  E  and  F  are  fixed  to  it. 

Below  this  axis  and  parallel  to  it  a  stout  pin  or  itud  is  fixed  ta 
the  plate,  and  a  tube  revolves  njran  this  stud,  to  one  end  of  whidi 
is  fixed  the  minute-hand  M,  and  to  the  other  a  wheel  e  engaged 
with  E.  In  our  present  clock  E  revolves  in  an  hour,  consequent^ 
the  wheels  E  and  e  must  be  equal. 

A  second  and  shorter  tube  is  fitted  upon  the  tube  of  tbe 
minute-hand  BO  as  to  revolve  freely,  and  this  carries  at  one  end 
the  hour-hand  //,  and  at  the  other  a  wheel  /,  which  is  driven  by 
the  pinion  F;  and  because  f  must  revolve  in  twelve  hours,  it 
must  have  twelve  times  as  many  teeth  as  F. 

332.  To  exhibit  the  ramifications  of  motion  in  a  machine,  and 
the  order  and  nature  of  the  several  parts  of  which  the  trains  are 
composed,  it  is  convenient  to  employ  a  notutimt.  This  notation 
should  be  of  such  a  form  os  not  only  to  exhibit  these  particulf 
but  also  to  admit  of  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  dimensions  sad 
nomenclature,  as  well  as  to  allow  of  the  necessary  calculations  by 
which  the  velocity  ratios  may  be  deduced.  To  exhibit  in  tbi» 
way  the  actual  arrangement  of  tlie  parts  is  out  of  the  question; 
this  can  only  be  done  by  drawings,  and  the  very  object  of  a  nota- 
tion is  to  unravel  the  apparent  confusion  into  which  the  trains  <•'■ 
motion  are  thrown  by  the  jiacking  of  the  parts  into  the  frame  ■■: 
the  machine,  and  to  place  them  in  the  order  of  their  successive 
action. 

Clock  and  watchmakers  have  long  employed  a  system  which  con- 
sists simply  in  representing  the  wheels  by  the  numbers  of  thor 
teeth,  and  writing  these  numbers  in  successive  lines,  placing  the 
wheels  which  are  fixed  on  the  same  aibor  on  the  same  horinmtal 
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line,  with  the  sign  —  interposed,  and  writing  the  numbers  of  the 
wheels  that  are  in  geer  vertically  over  each  other.  The  fii-st 
driver  iu  the  train  is  always  placed  at  the  top  of  the  series. 

Thus  in  the  principal  train  of  the  clock,  fig.  259,  if  the  letters 
represent  the  wheels  we  should  write  down  the  train  thus ; 
B 

b- C 

c D; 

or,  employing  the  numbers  already  selected, 


6 30, 

and  adding  the  names,  which  is  sometimes  dode, 
Gieal  whcol  18, 

Pinion  6 it  second- wheul, 

Pinion  a 3o  awing-wWI." 

333.     This  method  requires  very  little  addition  to  make  it  a 
very  convenient  system  for  mechanism  in  general.     Thus  the 
entire  movement  of  the  clock,  figi  259, 
Barral— 48- 


6-45 


— 30  swing- wheel 


may  be  thus  represented,  and  by  which 


48 — houp-band 
i  shown  very  clearly  the 


ClockiFork,'  colli  this  the  ardiuAry  mochimicnl 
re.      Oughtred  in  hie  Oputeula,    1677.  pmpoarti 


■  Farey  iu  Re™'  Cgdop&dia, 
method  of  vritiug  down  thu  n 

mDOlbcr  method  in  which  Iha  wheels  wtucli  lire  on  the  Bams  mis  are  written  vertifuily 
over  one  unother,  und  thuso  Which  are  In  gecr  are  placed  in  the  ume  line  with 
the  diameter  )  betwi^n ;  thus,  (the  first  dj-irer  being  U,  the  botlom,  and  nil  the 
driTeis  to  the  right  of  the  fullowers): 

30 

C}45 
6)48 
He  employs,  bowerer,  letti^rs  in  lien  of  Eguree,  and  introduces  other  aitiflces  which 
arc  BMrcely  woTtb  dwelling  upon.  Derhani  {Artificial  aockmaktr,  1696)  fullowi  this 
jnethod,  and  also  usbb  another  which  consists  in  writing  all  the  numbers  in  one  line, 
tfaos,  48)6—4^3)6—30,  where  the  character  )  implies  that  the  wheels  between  which  iC 
liea  geer  together,  and  —  that  they  are  fixed  on  the  same  axis.  AUexandre,  Trtutt 
ghttral  dra  Euriugra,  1736,  writes  the  nombers  thus,  48.6—45.6—30^  nod  Derbam 
also  gives  the  '  usual  way  of  wbt^makets  iu  writing  down  their  numbers,'  thus, 

48 

45- a 


n  calculation,  repreaontolb  a 
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three  trnins  of  mechanism  fntm  the  barrel  to  the  Bwing-wheel,  the 
miDute-hand,  and  the  hour-hand  ;  as  well  as  the  distinction  of  tlie 
pieces  into  drivers  and  followers,  and  the  nature  of  their  con- 
nection; nanioiv,  whether  they  be  permanently  united  by  beir;: 
fixed  upon  the  same  axis,  or  connected  by  geering.  If,  however, 
other  connections  are  introduced,  as  by  wrapping -bands,  or  linfcs, 
this  must  be  written  in  the  dingram,  or  expressed  by  a  proper 
eign.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  in  a  future 
page.* 

334.  In  the  explanation  of  the  clock,  fig,  259,  I  have  assuroei! 
the  numbers  of  the  wheel-work  and  of  the  axes ;  let  ua  now  exa- 
mine whether  these  are  the  beat  for  the  purpose,  or  generally 
how  such  numbers  would  be  determined. 

If  the  arbor  of  the  swing-wheel  revolve  in  a  minute,  and  that 

of  the  barrel  in  an  hour,  we  have -^  =  60  ;  or  if  5  be  the  pnv 

(luct  of  all  the  drivers,  and  F  of  the  followers,  Z>=GO  .  F,  an 
indeterminate  equation,  for  the  solution  of  which  any  nurohcr- 
may  be  employed  that  are  proper  for  the  teeth  of  wheels.  Now 
in  common  clocks  six  is  the  least  number  of  leaves  that  is  ever 
employed  in  a  pinion,  and  60  teeth  the  greatest  number  that  can 
be  given  to  a  wheel; 

.■.'?=?''=10. 


axes;  and  there  will  be  two  pinions  of  six  each,  .■,  7?=60  x6'  = 
2160,  which  is  the  product  of  two  wheels. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  divide  this  into  any  two  suitable  factor?. 
The  best  mode  of  doing;  it  is  to  begin  by  dividing  the  numbtr 
into  its  prime  factors,  writing  it  in  this  form : 
2160  =  2'x3»x5. 

For  this  enables  us  to  see  clearly  the  composition  of  the 
number ;  and  it  is  easy  to  distribute  these  factors  into  two  groups ; 
as  for  example, 

2*.3x3«.5^48x45,  or2',5x2  .3^=40x54, 
or  2».3'x  2'. 3  .53x36  x60. 

*  Mr.  Bubbflge  is  the  out;  one  who  baa  en>laaTour«d  to  fiteod  Notation  to 
HtchnDiBiD  Id  general.  His  elaborate  and  complete  sjBlrni  ia  fallj  sxptBiued  io  hi 
poperon  "A  method  of  oiprpBsitiK  b/aigna  the  action  of  Mftcliinerj,'  in  the 
phkiU  TVamactioni,  1820  ;  vult  below,  Chtji,  XIV.,  OQ  MBch[inical  NoCa^ou. 
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The  nearest  to  equality  is  the  first,  48  and  45:  and  these  vdW 
probably  be  selected  for  the  train,  which  will  stand  thus  : 


This  IS  the  beat  form  in  which  to  exhibit  the  numbers  for  a 
train  when  they  have  been  merely  divided  into  proper  factors  for 
teeth.  If  the  distribution  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  upon  the 
several  axes  is  also  settled,  the  train  may  then  be  written  in  the 
form  48 


335.  Six  is,  however,  too  small  a  number  of  leaves  to  ensure 
perfect  action  in  a  pituon,  for  it  appears  in  the  Table  {p.  108) 
that  a  yiinion  of  6  will  only  work  with  a  wheel  of  20  when  the 

receding  arc  of  action  is  eijual  to  ■   x  pitch,  and  that  if  this  arc 

be  greater  the  pinion  becomes  impossible.  A  pinion  of  8  will  be 
better,  but  10  or  12  should  be  employed  if  a  very  pei-fect  action 
is  required.  If  8  be  selected,  we  have  ^=8'  =  64,  and  Z)  =  G4 
X  60,  which  will  form  a  good  train. 

But  in  well-made  clocks  we  may  allow  more  than  60  teeth  tn 
the  wheel:  100  or  even  120  is  very  admissible.  If  we  begin, 
then,  inth  the  wheels,  and  assume  that  three  arbors  arc  to  be 
employed, 

let-^  =  0'*^I'=60;  .■.n  =  1.3,  nearly. 

Assume,  therefore,  F=  12x14;   .-.  Z)=60  x  12  x  H 
=  96x  105; 
which  gives  the  ti'ain  105 


336.     In  a  train  of  A  + 1   .  axe«  of  which  every  wheel  has 
teeth,  and  every  pinion  jt  leaves,  we  have 


=(:)"=" 


Now  xp  i^ie)  is  the  number  of  teeth  in  each  wheel,  and  / 
{p  +  xp)  is  the  entire  number  of  teeth  in  the  train. 
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t(p*.r.^=c, 


_\C 


and  number  of  teeth  =     -  .  7?  .  ( I  +  Jr) 


Diifereutiating  irc  obtain  in  the  usual  c 

1j;2=       -' ;  whence  *=3.  59, 


i 


If  therefore  a  given  angular  velocity  falio  is  to  he  obtained  with 
the  least  ttumber  of  teeth,  we  must  make  ^=3  .  59.       This  theo- 

rem  is  due  to  Dr.  Young.* 

Ab  a  practical  rule  this  U  not  of  much  ^'ahle,  for  it  proceeds 
on  the  asaum|mon  that  simpHcity  is  beet  consulted  by  redudng 
the  number  of  teeth  only  as  much  us  possible  ;  but,  iu  fact,  it  \» 
necessary  in  doing  this  to  avoid  also  increasing  tlie  number  of 
ases  in  a  train.    ]?or  example,  in  our  clock  -  "=-60,  which  being 

greater  than  the  cube  of  .3  .  59  would  require  for  the  least  number 
of  teeth  at  least  three  wheels  ;  and,  in  fact,  if  we  compute  the 
number  of  teeth  rer|iiirei]  ill  the  case  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
wheels,  assuming  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinions  to  be  six. 
we  find,  putting  t)  for  the  denotuiuator,  and  dividing  it  into  con- 
venient factora : 


Whueli 

one  wheel      Zi«B  xAO-^SBO 

three  wfaeels  D-  6'  >  60='  20  k  127  k  24 
fuurwhoKis  iJ-e'iceU-ldxiex  lSi4 
five  wbevU     i)^Q>  ^  BU- 12' x  Id  x  18 


1]  KoahFr  of  Itf-di 

860-1- G  =  3SS 
4a'«-4S  +  2  '6  =  105 
.17-<-24  +  3x6-  89 

^IS-f  18-^4.  6=1    91 


is«a>c 


--   99 


So  that,  as  the  theorem  has  already  taught  us,  the  least  number 
of  teeth,  89,  is  required  when  three  wheels  are  employed.  But 
the  universal  practice  is  to  employ  hvo  wheels  alld  pinions  only 
in  the  train  between  the  hour-arbor  and  swing-wheel  arbor,  for, 
in  fact,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teeth  does  not  occasion  so 
great  a  loss  of  simplicity  as  the  additional  arbor  with  its  vhcel 
and  pinion  would  do.  Some  mechanicians  have  fallen  into  the 
o]ipoBlte  error  of  (supposing  that  the  simplicity  of  the  clock  would 

•  Young's  yat.  Ph'doeophy,  vol.  ti.  p.  66. 
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36^ 


be  still  more  improved  by  reducing  the  train  to  a  single  wheel 
and  pinion,  and  hence  increasing  inordinately  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  wheel.  Of  this  nature  are  Ferguson's  and  Franklin's 
clocks," 

337.  If  a  clock  haa  no  seconds'  hand  there  la  no  necessity  for 
the  arbor  of  the  swing-wheel  to  perform  its  revolution  in  a  minute, 
which  when  the  pendulum  is  short,  would  become  impracticable, 
from  the  great  number  of  teeth  required.  Now  fhim  Art  331, 
if  f  be  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  in  seconds,  and  e  the 
number  of  teeth  of  the  swing-wheel,  '^te  is  the  time  of  rotation  of 
the  swing- wheel. 

But  the  vibrations  of  small  pendulums  are  commonly  expressed 
by  stating  the  number  of  them  in  a  minute.     Let  y  be  this 

number,  ,•.  -  is  the  time  of  one  rotation  of  the  swing-wheel  in 

minutes,  and  the  hour-arhor  revolves  in  60  minutes;  the  train 


between  them  i 


D_Z^p 


Ex.  The  pendulum  of  a  clock  makes  170  vibrations  in  a 
minute,  and  there  are  25  teeth  in  the  swing-wheel,  and  eight 
leaves  are  to  be  given  to  the  pinions ;  to  find  the  wheels : 


whence  JJ=  13056=  128x102, 

338.  In  ft  watch  the  vibrations  of  the  balance  are  much  more 
rapid  than  in  any  pendulum- clock,  varying  in  different  construc- 
tions from  270  to  360  in  a  minute.  Also,  from  the  small  size  of 
the  machinery  it  becomes  impossible  to  put  so  many  teeth  into 
the  wheels.  The  esca]>ement-whecl,  termed  in  a  watch  the 
balance-whcel,  has  from  13  to  16  teeth,  instead  of  having,  as  in  a 
clock,  from  20  to  40,  and  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  vary 
&om  40  to  80,  or  in  chronometers  and  larger  work  are  sometimes 
carried  as  high  as  96,  whereas  in  large  clocks,  130  may  even  be 
employed.  Now  as  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinions  do  not 
admit  of  reduction,  the  consequence  is,  that  an  additional  arbor 
must  be  employed  in  watches,  and  the  train  of  wheel-work 
between  the  hour-arbor  and  the  arbor  of  the  balance-wheel  con- 
sists of  3  wheels  and  3  pinions,  instead  of  the  two  pair  employed 
in  a  clock. 

Ex.  The  balance  of  a  watch  makes  360  vibrations  in  a  minute, 

■  Vidt  Ferguson's  iVn-Aofiwnl  E«rrwf»,  or  any  Encj/ulopadia. 
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nnd  there  are  12  teeth  in  the  balattce-nbeel,  and  eight  leaves  in 
the  jiiniuDS ;  to  find  the  wheels  .* 
Here  F=Sx%xS, 

and /J  =  8»?2_*'_p-^=368640=80  X  72  X  64. 
lo 

339.  The  examples  of  clorV-trains  already  given,  refer  merely 
to  the  conneetion  between  the  hour-arbor  and  the  awing-wheel, 
and  it  had  been  assumed  throughout  that  the  barrel  for  the 
weight  is  carried  by  the  hour-arbor;  but  in  this  case  the  clock 
will  not  go  for  more  than  sixteen  hours,  and  must  therefore  be 
wound  up  every  nifiht  and  morning.  If  it  be  required  to  go 
longer  the  barrel  must  be  fixed  to  a  separate  axis,  and  this  cod- 
uected  by  wheel-work  with  the  hour-arbor,  so  that  the  barrel 
may  revolve  much  more  slowly,  and  consequently  allow  ilit 
weight  to  occupy  a  longer  time  in  its  descent. 

Now  the  cord,  as  we  have  seen,  is  wound  spirally  round  the 
barrel,  and  by  making  the  barrel  of  the  requisite  length,  we  could 
of  course  make  it  hold  as  many  coils  as  we  please. 

But  in  practice  it  is  found  that  if  more  than  about  sixteen  coili 
are  placed  on  it,  it  becomes  incouveniently  lung.  So  that  if  the 
clock  be  required  to  go  for  eight  days  without  fresh  winding  up, 
each  turn  of  the  barrel  will  occupy  twelve  hrura.  As  the  arbot 
of  the  hour-hand  revolves  in  one  hour,  any  pair  of  wheels  whose 
ratio  is  12  will  answer  the  purpose  of  connecting  them ;  96  and  0 
arc  the  numbers  usually  employed,  which  will  produce  this 
train ; — 


Train  for  HglitHlar  Clock 

Periods 

v 

8—105 

H  — 06 

«  —  ;5(i 

340.  If  the  clock  be  required  to  go  a  month,  or  32  days,  with- 
out winding,  then  supposing  the  barrel,  as  liefore,  to  have  sixteen 
turns,  each  turn  of  the  barrel  will  occupy  48  hours,  and  the  trab 

from  the  barrel  to  the  hour-arbor=     -  =48,  which  is  too  great  a 

number  for  a  single  pair,  but  will  do  very  well  for  two.     If 

pinioua  of  nine  arc  employed. 


i?  =  9x9 


(48=72x54; 
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which  numbers  being  small  we  are  at  liberty  to  employ  larger 
piniuns  ;  for  example,  if  we  take  twelve  and  sixteen, 

U=12xl6x48  =  96x96; 

whence  the  following  train  :— 


Tniin  for  Month-aock 

Perioda 

i' 

16        D6 

8  —  96 

8  —  30 

f  341.  Now  in  the  clock  (fig.  2iji}),  ihe  arbor  of  A  is  made  to 
revolve  in  an  hour,  because  the  wheels  E  and  e  are  equal.  By 
making  these  wheels  of  different  numbers,  we  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  jH-oviding  an  arbor  in  the  principal  train  that  shall 
revolve  in  an  hour,  and  may  by  that  means,  in  an  eight-day 
clock,  or  month-clock,  distribute  the  wheels  more  equally.  For 
example,  in  an  eightHJay  clock  let  the  awiog-wheel  revolve  in  a 
minute,  and  let  the  train  from  the  barrel-arbor  to  this  minute- 
108  X  108  X  100 


arbor  be  — 


12xl2x  10 


=810,  in  which  the  barrel  will  revolve 


in  810  minutes  or  thirteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  consequently 
fourteen  or  fifteen  coils  of  the  cord  will  be  sufficient. 

The  second  wheel  in  this  train,  which  in  fig.  259  corresponds 

to  B,  will  revolve  in  — -    x  810  minutes,  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 

and  on  its  arbor  must  be  fixed,  as  in  the  figure,  the  two  wheels  E 
and  E  for  the  minute  and  hour-hands;  consequently  the  ratio  of 


f     8 


,  and 


E_3 


It  is  convenient  that  the  size  or  pitch  of  the  teeth  In  these  two 
pairs  should  he  about  the  same.  To  effect  this,  let  x  be  the  mul- 
tipUer  of  the  first  latio,  and  y  of  the  second  ;  bo  that  x  and  8x 
are  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  first  pair,  and  Zff,  2r/  in  the 
second.  Then,  if  the  teeth  of  the  two  pairs  be  of  the  same  pitch, 
we  have 

y  +  2y,  or  9jr=5y;   .•.x=-^. 
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Lety=9i;  .'.  x=5z; 

and  if  /  =  1,  7/=9,  1  =  5,  numbers  are   -  *'^'J  -ii 
•'  4(1  If 


either  of  wliich  may  be  adopted. 


Train  of  EigUl-d»j  Clock 

Periodi 

810' 

r 

CO' 
720' 

12^ 

12- 

110                                    ..: 

10  —  30 ■■.. 

36         mknte-        ■■ 

h„d  -_ 

hoor- 
b>tid 

I  have  confined  the  above  examples  to  clockwork,  because  itt 
action  is  more  generally  intelligible  than  that  of  other  machines; 
but  the  principles  and  methods  are  univeraally  applicable,  or  d 
least  require  very  alight  raodifications  to  adapt  tbem  to  particulir 
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342.  If 


Z-™ 


t  when  a  is  a  prime  number,  or  c 


whose  primt 


factors  are  too  large  to  be  conveniently  employed  in  wheel-work, 
an   approximation   may  be   resorted  to.     For   example,  asBume 

y"=a^E.     This  will  introduce  an  error  of  ^fi"  revolutions  of 

the  last  axis,  during  one  of  the  first,  and  the  nature  of  the  n»- 
chinery  in  question  can  alone  determine  whether  this  is  too  great 
a  liberty. 

But  we  may  obtain  a  better  approximation  than  this,  without 
unnecessarily  increasing  the  number  of  axes  in  the  train;  for 
determine  in  the  manner  already  explained  the  least  number  » 
of  axes  that  would  be  necessary  if  a  were  decomposable,  and  the 
number  of  leaves  that  the  nature  of  the  machine  makes  it  expe- 
dient to  bestow  on  the  pinions,  and  let  F  be  the  product  of  the 
pinions  so  determined ; 


■i, 


,  supposing  the  wheels  to  drive- 
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.  D     FaJ=E 

Aesume  „=  — „ —  ; 
F         F      ' 

where  F  must  be  taken  as  small  as  possible,  but  so  as  to  obtain 
for  Fa±E  a  niimerical  value  decompoBable  into  factors.  There 
will  be  in  this  case  an  error  of  ±  jE  revolutions  in  the  last  axis 

during  F  of  the  first,  or  of——  revolutions  during  one  of  the  first. 

If  the  pinions  be  the  drivers,  then  in  the  same  manner  assume 
j—= — -=- — ■;  and  there  will  be  an  error  of  — =-  revolutions  in  the 
first  axis  during  one  of  the  last. 

343  Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  make  ^^  =  269   neariy.     Now 

if  the  nearest  whole  number  270  be  taken,  a  train  may  be 
formed,  but  with  an  error  of  one  revolution  in  270.     But  suppose 

tliat  from  the  nature  of  the  machine,  a  ratio  of  -  is   the  greatest 

that  can  be  allowed  between  wheel  and  pinion,  then  siuce  269  lies 
between  8'  and  8',  it  appears  that  three  pairs  of  wheels  and 
pinions  are  necessary. 

,  D     269000 


I 


If  pinions  of  10  are  employed)  - 


1000 


,269001 
1000 


.3*  X  41 


fill  make  a  very  good  train, 


344.  Ex.  2.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  a  train  that  shall 
connect  the  twelve-hour  wheel  of  a  clock  with  a  wheel  revolving 
in  a  lunation,  =29'',  12".  44'  nearly,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  moon's  age  upon  a  dial.  Reducing  the  periods  to  minutes, 
we  have 

i,_42^4 
L„       720  ' 
of  which  the  denominator  (  =  2*x  10631)  contains  a  large  pruue, 
but 

42524  +  l_945_3^5.7 
720    ""  16  2'     ' 

is   well  adapted  to  form  a  train  of  wheel-work,  with  an  error  of 
one  minute  in  a  lunation. 

345.  This  method  is  sufiicient  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  if 
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greater  accuracy  be  required,  or  if  the  terms  of  the  fraction, 
although  divisible  into  proper  factors,  should  require  so  many 
wheels  and  pinions  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  find  a  fraction 
which  shall  approximate  to  the  value  in  smaller  terms,  then  cou' 
tinned  fractions  must  be  resorted  to. 

—^  being  given  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  with  large  terms, 

must  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner*  to  obtain  the  series  of 
principal  and  intermediate  fractions,  which  must  be  separatelj 
examined  until  one  is  found  that  will  admit  of  a  convenient 
division  into  factors,  and  at  the  same  time  approximate  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy. 

346.  Ex.      To  find  an  annual  train. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  a  train  of  wheel-work  for  a  clock,  by 
means  of  which  a  wheel  may  be  made  to  revolve  in  an  exact  year, 
that  is,  in  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  48  seconds.f 

If  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  be  reduced  to  decimals  of  a 

day,  the  period  becomes  365*24^  days  ;  and  supposing  the  pinion 

from  which  the  motion  is  to  be  derived  to  revolve  in  one  day,  the 

365*24^ 
required  ratio  becomes  ,  which  by  the  common  rule  for 

circulating  decimals  is  equal  to 

365242 -36524_328718_  164359 
900  ~900~      "450' 

when  in  its  lowest  terms. 

Now  as  the  nearest  whole  number  to  this  is  365,  it  appears 
that  three  axes,  at  least,  would  be  required  to  produce  this 
variation  of  motion,  and  therefore  the  fraction  itself  would  not  be 
in  terms  too  great,  provided  it  were  manageable.     Now 

164359_269x47x]3  . 
450  10x9x5     ' 

which  has  an  inconveniently  large  number,  269,  but  has  been 
actually  employed  to  form  a  train,  in  Mr.  Pearson's  Orrery  for 
Equated  Motions  J,  in  this  form, 

269  X  26  x^94 
10x10x18' 

♦  Vide  Euler's  Algebra,  Barlow  on  Nitmfter^^,  or  Bonnycastle's  Algebra,  &c. 

t  Tlie  length  of  tlie  year  determined  by  different  astronomers  raries  in  the  number 
of  seconds  from  47"'95  to  61"-6  ;  the  mean  of  five  results  is  49"77. 

*  Bees'  Cyclo^cpdia,  art.  Orrery. 
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If  the  ratio  be  treated  by  the  method  of  continued  fractions, 
we  obtain  in  the  usual  manner, 


QnotientH 

Principal 
Fmclians 

3G5    4 

7 

1 

3 

1                2 

0  I     365 

1  0        1 

1161 

4 

10.192 
2"B 

i3033 
"33 

-19751            fiBSOl     ,   ,  ltt«359 
128      W-,e,      W-^ififl- 

Frautiiius 

3460B                           ,    ,  !0,M55 
i'21-M 

The  whole  of  these  fractions  will  be  found  unmanageable,  from 
containing  large  primes,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  A, 
B  and  C,  of  which  A  is  the  original  fraction. 


[B): 


.241  x6]  x4     241  x61x52 


7x23 


a3  X  13"x  7 


corresponds  to  a  [lerlod  of  365''.  S^.  48'- 49"-19218  ;  this  has  been 
employed  by  Janvier.* 

.„,_105555_227x31  x  15 
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17x17 


is  equivalent  to  a  period  of  365*.  S'',  48',  47""  3,  and  is  rather 
more  accurate  than  the  last ;  but  as  they  each  include  a  large 
wheel,  it  api^ears  th»t  the  original  fraction  is  quite  as  convenient, 
347.  If,  as  in  the  example  just  cited,  the  series  of  fractions  ob- 
tained will  not  give  a  sufficiently  convenient  result,  the  more 
general  method  which  follows  may  be  employed,  which,  however, 
requires  the  calculation  of  the  continued  fractions,  at  least  of  the 
principal  fractions  ae  they  are  called,  and  which,  therefore,  will 
not  supersede  the  method  just  explained,  but  may  be  used  after 
it,  should  it  he  found  to  fail. 


To  fim 


I  have  their  difference 


,  suppose: 


_a_r_a^—ljx_  k 

^  h     y  hy         by  ' 

li  will  be  hy  the  supposition  a  verj'  small  integer,  compared  with 

hy,  and  either  positive   or  negative  ;  to  find  k,  we  have  the  inde- 


uiuate  equation  ay  —  lu-^k.      Let  the  fraction      be  c 


ivcited 
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into  a  series  of  principal  converging  fractionB,  and  let  "   be   the 

last  but  one,  then  it  can  be  shown  *  that  the  following  expressions 
will  iDchide  all  the  solutions  of  this  equation  that  are  possible  In 
integer  numbers  :  x=pk  +  ma,  i/=qk  +  mb, 

and  -  ='— 

will  be  the  approximate  fraction  required,  in  which  m  may  lie 
any  whole  number,  jmsitive  or  negative,  as  well  as  A,  but  k  mu>i 
be  email  with  respect  to  l/y  or  ax.     Thus  a  multitude  of  values  of 

-  may  be  obtained,  from  whence  the  one  may  be  chosen  thai 

best  admits  of  decomposition  into  factors.  The  only  part  of  this 
process  which  is  left  to  choice  is  the  selection  of  values  for  k  auil 
m.  The  numbers  obtained  from  them  for  x  and  //  must  neces- 
sarily be  small,  for  we  are  seeking  numbers  leas  than  a  and  4, 
and  therefore  h  and  m  must  have  different  signs,  but  even  witt 
this  limit  there  is  an  infinite  latitude  given  to  the  clioioe. 

Assume  A  =  0,  — 1,  +  1,— 2,  and  bo  on;  and  in  each  case  take 
such  values  of  m  as  will  make  the  values  of  x  and  r/  not  too  gtttt 
for  the  purjjose,  trying  always  whether  the  pair  of  results  in 
decomposable  into  factors,  and  if  they  be,  then  proceeding  to  csl- 
cuhite  the  consequent  error.  In  this  way  a  pair  of  numbers  wiil 
at  last  be  found,  that  will  give  sufficient  exactness  without  etn- 
ploying  too  much  wheel-work.f  Tables  of  factors  will  greall; 
assist  in  these  operations.^ 

348.  For  example,  to  find  a  fraction  -  very  near  to  —  i 
(Art.  350.)  the  last  fraction  but  one  of  the  series  of  principil 
converging  fractions  is  -  ,  and  putting  these  numbers  in  the  ex- 
pression for  -,  we  have 

y 


16*+^ 


14 


•  Euleya  Jlgtbra,  p.  fi30.  Bnrlow  on  Numliers,  p.  317.  FranotBor.  Coiirt  it  3tt- 
Ihimaliqua.  An.  G6S.     Par.  181S. 

t  Francceur,  DH.  Treinaliyii/ue,  torn.  liv.  p.  42S.  and  TVaill  de  Micaniqur,  p,  HA 

;  Such  \a  Bnrlow'i  h'mi  Mathtmalieitl  Tiibtet,  1S14.  CheniBe.  Cribmni  Jrithmt- 
ticHM.  DuTdnt.  18!  1.     Burckhardt,  TaMf  ilrt  Dii'iemrs.     Pur.  1817. 

Barlow'n  Table  eilBinis  only  to  10,000.  Chenmc'H  to  l,019,9ilS,  and  Burckb»rJl"B  Eo 
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Two  of  these  have  already  been  obtained  from  the  series  of 
I  is  a  new  one.     In  fact, 

since  the  expression  — " — ^,  includes  the  whole  of  the  principal 

mil  -t-  i]k 

and  secondary  converging  fractions,  as  well  as  many  other  ap- 
proximate values  of  the  original  fraction,  it  must  be  expected 
that  some  assumed  values  of  m  and  k  iviU  reproduce  these  already 
calculated  approximations. 

But  the  coexisting  values  of  m  and  p  that  belong  to  the  con- 
verging fractions,  may  be  obtained  at  once,  to  save  this  useless 
trouble.  For  this  purpose,  write  the  quotients  obtained  from  the 
original  fraction  in  a  reverie  order,  and  proceed  to  deduce  con- 
verging fractions  from  them  in  the  usual  manner,  both  principal 
and  intermediate.  Then  will  the  numerator  and  denominator  of 
each  fraction  of  tliis  new  set  be  the  coexisting  values  of  m  and  k, 
that  belong  to  a  corresponding  fraction  in  the  first  set,  supposing 

it  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  —  —  -i>  ^''^  principal  frac- 
tions in  one  set  corresponding  reversely  to  those  of  the  other  set, 
and  likewise  the  intermediates  to  the  intcnnediatca.  It  is  useless, 
therefore,  to  try  a  pair  of  values  of  m  and  A  so  obtained,  but  any 
other  pair  will  give  new  fractions. 

349.  For  in  the  series  of  converging  fractions. 


in  which  a,  0,  y,  S,  t  are  the  quotients,  it  is  known  that 

A  =  a, 

B=0A  +  \=a0  +  i, 

C^yB  +  A={a0+l)y  +  a, 

D=BC+B={  (afi+l)y  +  a}B  +  a&+l. 

£=eD+C=Sic.... 


1 
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^1  =  1, 

2>i  =  (/»y  +  l)8+/8,  &c. 

(Euler's  Algebra,  p.  476.) 

Whence  we  obtain 

-b=Sje:-(&+i).  A 

In  which  the  coexisting  values  of  the  coefficients  of  JE  and  D, 
the  last  and  last  but  one  of  the  series  of  numerators,  are  1  and  c, 
h  and  &  +  1,  78  + 1  and  (Ss  + 1 )  7  +  «,  and  so  on,  which  manifestlj 
follow  the  same  law  as  the  corresponding  values  of  Ay  and  A^  B^ 
and  J?,  &c.,  if  we  substitute  eSyfia  for  afiySs  respectively.  Also 
the  same  may  be  similarly  shown  for  the  denominators  A^,  £p 
Cp...  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  intermediate  fractions.  The  co- 
efficients of  E  and  D  will  therefore  be  obtained  from  these 
quotients,  if  we  treat  them  in  this  reverse  order  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  we  obtain  from  them  the  values  of  the  successive 
converging  fractions.  And  since  E  and  D  correspond  to  a  and 
/?,  their  coefficients  are  the  values  of  m  and  k  in  the  formula 

J      which  belong  to  the  continued  fractions. 
mb  —  qk 

45 
350.  To  show  this  more  clearly  take  this  example,    -  ,  which 

treated  in  the  usual  manner  gives  the  following  set  of  quotients 
and  converging  fractions. 


Qaotieoto 

Principal 
Fractions 

3 

4 

1 

2 

(«) 

0 

i 

/  n3 

«^)ii 

0 

^-^  ^  14 

m\ 

(o  - 

*>9 

(O  - 

Intermediate 
Fractions 

m  \ 

Writing  the  quotients  in  the  reverse  order  and  proceeding  as 
before,  we  obtain  the  following  set. 
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Quotients 

2 

1 

4 

3 

Priucipal 
Fractions 

(/)-; 

<•)-: 

(rf)f 

<•>! 

(*)  V 

'^  ''  16 

(.)! 

(«"')  " 

(y)  ?^ 
'^    'll 

Intennediate 
Fractions 

(o| 

(*')1^ 

(o4 

Now  every  one  of  the  fractions  in  the  last  set  consist  of  the 
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value  of—  that  belongs  to  one  of  the  fractions  of  the  first  set^  as 

shown  by  the  corresponding  letters  of  reference ;  the  fractions  of 
the  first  set  being  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  formula 

m  x45  — Ax  16 
mx  14— Ax  5 

This  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


/:       f 


a 


1 

m 

* 

Principal  Fractioiui 

m 

Intermediate  FractionB 

0 

1x46-0x16       45 

1 

1x45-1x16       29 

j       1 

1x14-0x5         14 

1 

1x14-1x5          9 

1 

0x45-1x16       16 
0x14-1x5          6 

11 
4" 

4x45-11x16      4 

1      0 

4x14-11x5        1 

!       2 
,     "1 

1x45-2x16  _  13 
1x14-2x5          4 

8 
3 

3x45-8x16        7 
3x14-8x5          2 

^      3 

T 

1x45-3x16        3 
1x14-3x5          1 

5 
2 

2x45-6x16       10 
2x14-6x5          3 

14 

5x45-14x16      1 

31 

11x45-31x16      1 

6 

5x14-14x5        0 

11 

11x14-31x6        1 

1 
45 

16x45-45x16      0 

17 

6x45-17x16      2 

1     16 

1 

16x14-45x5        1 

6" 

6x14-17x5        1 

u 
b 


Any  other  integrals  substituted  for  m  and  A  will  give  new 
ipproximate  fractions ;  as  for  example. 


2x45-3x16^42^ 
2x14-3x5      13  ' 


3  X  45  -7  x\6  _  23     „  .gg  , 
3x"l4-7x5       7 
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the  decimals  serve  to  show  the  closeness  of  the  approximation  for 

the  original  fraction,  ■  -  =3'214. 

351.  If  we  apply  this  method  to  the  example  (Art.  346)  of  u 
annual  movement,  the  approximate  fraction  becomes 

164359j<  A^w  x^58804 
~450xA-mxl6l       ' 
in  which  k  and  m  may  have  any  values ;  for  example, 
7  X  164359-22  x  58804_.  143175^25  x  69  x  83 
7x450-22x161  392  8x7x7    ' 

corresponding   to   a   period   of  365^    5".   48'.   58"-6944   (enw 
10"'59).     This  is  the  annual  train  which  has  been  calculated  by 
a  different  method  by  P.  AUcxandre,  in  1734,  and  afterwards  by 
Camus  and  Fet^uaon. 
However,  the  expression, 

3x164359-10x58804  _g4963_ll  x89x  97 
3x450-10x161  260        2»x5xl3' 

which  corresponds  to  a  period  of  365  .  5\  48'.  55"  "38,  is  quite  » 
convenient,  and  rather  more  accurate. 

In  a  train  of  this  kind  one  or  more  endless  screwe  may  be  in- 
troduced, by  way  of  saving  teeth;  for  example,  in  the  fraction 
last  cited  the  numerator  does  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  less 
than  three  wheels ;  but  the  denominator  may  be  distributed 
between  two  piniona  and  an  endless  screw  (remembering  that  the 
latter  is  ei^uivalent  to  a  pinion  of  one  leaf)  thus,  1  x  20  x  13,  or 
1x10x26.  If  the  endless  screw  be  not  convenient,  then  the 
terms  of  the  fraction  must  be  multiplied  by  4,  to  make  tb« 
numbers  of  the  denomiuator  large  enough  for  three  pinions,  ami 
the  train  will  stand  thus, 

44x^89j<  97 
8x10x13' 

352.  Ex.  To  Jind  a  lunar  train  that  shall  derive  its  maliim 
from  the  ticelve-hoitr  arhor  of  a  clock. 

The  mean  synodic  period  of  the  Moon  is  29".  12".  44'.  2"'803i, 
which  is  exactly  equal  to  29''-530588,  or  nearly  29''-5306,  aiiJ 

295306      . 


since  twelve  hours  ia  equal  to  0''5,  the  ratio  will  be  ' 


5000 


2500 
quotients  and  fractions  may  be  obtained. 
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Quotients 

59      16 

2 

1           16            3 

Principal 
Fractions 

69 

1 

(A)  ^'^ 

^  ^  16 

1949        2894        48253 
88             49            817 

147653 
2500 

Secondary 
Fractions 

(C)  *®^«  (D)  ^^^^ 

^  ^    82    ^  ^  1683 

,  V  19313 
(")  -327- 

Now  as  the  whole  number  nearest  to  the  original  fraction  is 
59^  which  is  less  than  8%  it  is  clear  that  two  pair  of  wheels  should 
suffice.  The  whole  of  the  secondary  fractions  which  would  not 
admit  of  reduction^  are  omitted.      The  principal  fractions  are 

refractory,  with  the  exception  of  (A),  y^  = — 7j — »  which  has 

been  employed  by  Ferguson  and  by  Mr.  Pearson ;  it  corresponds 
to  a  period  of  29^.  12*".  45^  exactly,  and  has  an  error  in  excess  of 
57^^*2 ;  as  it  is  a  multiple  of  seven  it  may  be  introduced  into  a 
clock  which  has  a  weekly  arbor. 

This  fraction  has  been  already  obtained  by  a  coarser  method  in 
(Art.  344). 


(5)  = 


19313      7x31x89 


327 
each  lunation* 


3x109 


has  an  error  in  defect  of  0  ^'6  in 


(C)  = 


(2))  = 


4843     29  X  167 


82 


2x41 


has  an  error  of  —  8'''6. 


99406     2»x5»x7x71 


1683 


"3«x  11x17 


has  an  error  of  +  l''*03. 


Other  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  expression. 


147653  xA-mx  48253 
2500  xA-mx  817 


,  as  in  the  following  Table. 
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Valaesof 

D 
F 

D 
jpinFacton 

Error  in  % 
Lniuitiaii 

k 

m 

12 

59 

41520 
703 

5  X  48  y  178 
19x37 

-0-*4 

31 

97 

103298 
1749 

2  X  13  X  29  X  137 
3x11x53 

+ a"08 

29 

89 

12580 
213 

2'  X  5  X  17  X  87 
3x71 

-e^is 

76 

233 

21321 
361 

103  X  23  X  9 
19x19 

-9^-84 

29 

92 

157339 
"2664 

V  X  13«  X  19 
2«x    3'»x37 

+  0"-44 

11 

35 

64672 
1095 

2»  X  43  X  47 
8  X  5  X  73" 

+  0^-48 

1633 

5000 

1 

147651 
2500 

3  X  7  X  79  X  89 
2«x5* 

-aa^-s 

Of  these  a  is  a  train  given  by  Francoenr,  5  and  c  by  Allexandre,  d  by  Camas,  e  bj 
]VIr.  Pearson ;  each  of  these  writers  having  arrived  at  his  result  by  a  method  of  his 
own.* 

353.  The  early  mechanists  were  content  with  much  moie 
humble  approximations^  and  employed  a  great  number  of  on- 
necessary  wheels.  In  the  annual  movement  of  the  planetary 
clock,  by  Orontius  Finaeus  (about  1700),  the  following  annual 
train  is  employed,  from  a  wheel  which  revolves  in  three  days-t 


12. 


48 
36 


180 

48- 


48 


24- 


146=  ^^. 

A  train  of  half  the  number  of  wheels  would  do  as  well,  thus 

60x73         146  X  180 
6x6  '^^     12x18  ■ 

Again  OughtredjJ  in  1677,  is  satisfied  to  represent  the  synodic 

40  X  59 
period  of  the  Moon  by  29  J  days,  and  employs  the  train  — • 


♦  Vide  Francoeur,  Micanique  tlimentaire,  p.  146.  Allexandre,  Traits  General  des 
Horhges,  p.  188.  Camus  On  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  Kees'  Cydop^iat  art,  *  Planetary 
Numbers.' 

t  Allexandre,  p.  167.  t  Ooghtred,  Optiscula, 
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Iluygiiens  employecl  for  the  first  time  contiuued  fractious  in  the 
calculation  of  tliis  kind  of  wheel  work.* 

354.  Let  it  be  required  to  connect  an  arbor  with  the  hour 
arbor  of  an  ordinary  clock,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  revolve 
in  a  sidereal  day;  so  aa  to  indicate  sidereal  time  upon  a  dial, 
while  the  ordinary  bonds  of  the  clock  show  mean  time  upon  their 
own  dial. 

Twenty-four  hours  of  sidereal  time  are  equivalent  to  23".  56'. 
4"-U906  of  mean  solar,  Neglecting  the  decimals  and  reducing  to 
seconds,  we  obtain  86400"  of  sidereal  time,  equivalent  to  86164" 
of  mean  time,  and  therefore  one  wheel  must  make  86400  turns 
while  tlie  other  makes  86164,  or  dividing  by  the  common  factor 
4,  we  get 

S,  _ 2 1600 
5™     21541' ' 


1  unmanageable  fraction. 


Approximating 


a  before,  we  obtaiu  the  expression 


36ol  Ji  +  21541.  ,„ 
3661  A  +  21600.  m' 
in  which  k=  —4,  m  =  7,  gives 

1096_8xl37 
109S*     7"x~157' 

with  a  daily  sidereal  error  of  0"-0586,  or  21"  ^  in  the  year.f 

355.  Another  mode  of  indicating  sidereal  and  solai-  time  in  the 
same  clock,  consists  in  placing  behind  the  ordinary  liour  hand  a 
movable  dial  concentric  with  and  smaller  than  the  fixed  dial,  J 
Both  dials  must  in  this  case  be  divided  into  twenty-four  hours. 
The  hand  of  the  clock  peri'ornis  a  revolution  in  twenty-four  solar 
iiours,  and  therefore  indicates  mean  solar  time  upon  the  fixed 
dial  as  usual,  but  a  slow  retrograde  motion  is  given  to  the  mov- 
able dial,  so  that  the  same  hand  shall  point  upon  the  latter  to 
the  sidereal  time  which  corresponds  to  the  solar  time  shown 
upon  the  fixed  dial.  For  this  purpose  iC  is  evident  that  during 
each  revolution  of  the  hour  hand,  the  moving  dial  must  retrograde 
through  an  angle  corresponding  to  the  quantity  which  sidereal 
time  has  gained  upon  solar  time  in  twenty-four  hours;  which  is 
3'.56""5o5=236"'555,  and  as  the  entue  circumference  of  the 
dial  contains  86400",  we  have 


•  HogBoii  Op.  poili.  17tl3,  t  This  La  FianftEor's  result. 

;  This  method  U  dnc  W  Mr.  Margclt.  the  dctniU  of  his  mochaniem  niuy  tie  found 
n  Reen'  (^/ctopadia,  art,  '  Dialworlt. 
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Ang.  veL  of  hour  hand  _  86400000  _  g^     288000 
An^r^lTof  dial~        236555  ^  47311  * 

From  this  fractiou  approximate  numbers  may  be  obtained^  by 
which  the  proper  wheel-work  for  the  motion  of  the  dial  can  be 
set  out. 

The  fraction  reduced  to  continued  fractions  gives 


Qnotients 

6     11 

2 

8 

1 

152 

Fractions 

6 

1 

67 
11 

140 
38 

487 
80 

(A) 

627 
108 

(B) 

fte. 

{A)  contains  a  large  prime,  487,  but  is   employed  by  Mr. 

3  X  11  X  19 
Margett.     (B)  =  — —— contains  a  smaller  number,  and  is  i 

better  approximation. 


w 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

O.V  MECHANICAL   NOTATION. 

356.  In  complex  machines,  of  which  the  parts  move  accordinfr 
to  different  laws,  and  with  continually  varying  relations  of 
velocity  and  direction,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  retain 
in  the  mind  all  the  cotemporaneous  movementa ;  and  a  notation 
is  in  such  cases  of  almost  indispensable  service.  I  have  already 
shown  how  in  this  manner  the  trains  of  machines  that  move  with 
a  constant  velocity  ratio  and  directional  relation  may  be  con- 
veniently represented ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  how  the 
more  complicated  connections  and  motions  of  the  last  two  chapters 
may  be  reduced  to  notation.  The  only  writer  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  system  for  this  purpose  is  Mr.  Babbage. 
His  method  is  not  a  mere  hypothetical  device  framed  to  meet  an 
imaginary  difficulty ;  but  actually  arose  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  during  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  one  of  the  most 
involved  and  complicated  engines  that  was  ever  devised ;  and 
having  been  thus  applied  to  practice,  haa  been  found  to  answer 
it«  purpose  perfectly.  Some  parts  of  this  notation  belong  to 
mechanical  combinations  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken ;  I 
shall  therefore,  in  this  place,  give  an  account  of  the  system  only 
BO  far  as  it  applies  to  the  contrivances  hitherto  explained,* 

Dr.  Hooke  mentions  in  several  places  of  his  printed  discDurses, 
'  tL  Method  I  had  made  for  myself  for  Meohanick  Inventions,'  or 
a»  in  another  place  he  calls  it '  a  Mechanick  Algebra  for  solving 
«ny  Probleme  in  Mechanicks,  as  easily  and  certainly  as  any  geo- 
metrick  by  Algebra ; '  and  says  that  by  tins,  his  method,  he 
could  readily  detennioe  whether  any  such  problem  was  possible, 
and  if  so,  which  was  the  nearest  and  easiest  way  of  solving  it.f 

357.  Every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  and 
invention  of  complex  machinery,  or  who  attempts  to  examine  the 

^  »  Vidf '  A  Method  of  Expresning  by  Signs  the  Aftiun  of  Machinpiy,'  by  C.  BiibUipo, 
WBKi.,Plnl.  Tr.  ISIS. from  wbich  paper  Ite  foIlaviBg  accouut  of  the  miitliDd  is  derived 
K^t  Willei'a  Lift,  p.  IT. 
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various  motiona  of  an  exisling  machiDe  which  is  presented  in  hm 
for  the  first  time,  muet  have  ex[ierieDced  great  iBConTeni?n>- ^ 
from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  from  drawings  the  state 
motion  or  rest  of  any  individual  part  at  any  given  inslatii  ■■'■ 
time;  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  statt  it 
several  part$  at  the  same  moment,  the  labour  is  much  increase'! 

In  the  description  of  machinery  by  means  of  drawings,  it  i- 
generally  only  possible  to  represent  an  engine  in  one  particiiii; 
state  of  its  action.  If,  indeed,  it  is  very  simple  in  its  operati<iii. 
succession  of  drawings  may  be  made  of  it  in  each  state  of  '- 
progress,  which  will  represent  ite  whole  course;  but  this  rare' 
happens,  and  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience  and  expense  ' : 
numerous  drawings. 

The  difficulty  of  retaining  in  the  mind  all  the  coIcraporaiK-ii:- 
and  successive  movements  of  a  complicated  machine,  and  the  ;t!- 
greater  difficulty  of  properly  timing  movements  which  hadalre>i<I 
been  provided  for,  led  at  length  to  the  investigation  of  a  metimi 
by  which  at  a  glance  the  eye  might  select  any  particular  i»an, 
and  find  at  any  given  time  its  state  of  motion  or  rest,  its  relatii.n 
to  the  motion  of  any  other  part  of  the  machine,  and,  if  necessarv, 
trace  back  the  sources  of  its  movement  through  all  its  success!  ^ 
stages,  to  the  original  moving  power.  The  forms  of  ortlium 
language  being  far  too  diffuse  to  be  employed  in  this  case,  uu ; 
experience  having  shown  the  vast  jjower  which  analysis  derivi - 
from  the  great  condensation  of  meaning  in  its  notation,  il 
language  of  signs  was  resorted  lo  for  the  present  purpose. 

358.  To  make  the  system  more  easily  intelligible,  it  will  be 
better  to  ajiply  it  as  we  go  on  to  some  machine.  The  example 
taken  for  this  purpose  in  the  original  paper  is  a  complete  eight- 
day  clock  with  going  and  striking  parts;  but  this  machine  is  ?<i 
complex  OS  to  require  a  large  folio  plate  for  its  notatjon,  as  well 
as  other  plates  to  explain  its  construction.  I  shall  tlierefore  take 
a  simpler  machine,  a  common  saw-mill.  Although  this  machine 
is  so  easily  understoiwl  as  not  to  require  tlie  assistance  of  a  nota- 
tion, it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  methicl 
as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  a  more  complicated  arrani'c- 
meiit. 

Fig.  26l>  is  a  diagram  to  explain  the  connection  of  parts  in  tLc 
saw-mill,  but  is  not  drawn  with  any  attention  to  the  exact  pm- 
portion  or  arrangement,  which  may  be  found  in  any  encyclrtjMcdia 
or  elementary  book  of  machinery.  A  is  a  toothed  wheel  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  driven  either  by  a  water-wheel,  or  steam- 
engine,  and  its  teeth  are  engaged  with   those  of  a  second  and 


Fi(j.  20(1, 
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smaller  wheel  B,  on  whose  axis  is  fixeil  a  crarlt  C  and  an  excentric 
E.  The  crank  is  contiecte<l  by  a  link  c  with  tlic  saw-frame  /), 
this  is  fitted  between  vertical  guides,  and  therefore  when  the 
crank  revolves  receives  n  vertical  oscillating  motion. 

The  timber  W  which  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  saw  is  clamped  to 
a  carriage  which  moves  upon  roUere 
in,  n,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  While 
the  saw  is  in  motion  as  above  des- 
cribed, the  carriage  and  tluiber  are 
made  to  advance  in  the  following 
manner.  The  eccentric  ./?  communi- 
cates an  oscillating  motion  tj>  a  lever 
cf,  whose  center  of  motion  is  /,  this 
lever  carries  a  click  F,  which  acts 
upon  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel  (r, 
to  which  an  intermittent  rotation  is 
thus  given.  Upon  the  axis  of  CP  is  a 
pinion  //,  which  geering  with  a  rack  fixed  to  the  wood -carriage, 
causes  the  latter  to  advance  towards  the  saw  with  the  same  inter- 
mittent motion.  This  intermission  is  adjusted  to  the  motion  of 
the  saw-frame,  so  that  when  the  saw  rises  the  wood  shall  advance, 
and  when  the  saw  descends,  and  therefore  eula,  the  wood  shall 
remain  at  rest.  The  cut  is  made  by  the  inclined  position  of  the 
^aw,  the  toothed  edge  of  which  is  not  vertical  but  slightly  inclined 
forwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  teeth  into  successive  action  during 
the  descent  of  the  frame.  The  detent  L  serves  to  hold  the 
ratchet-wheel,  and  therefore  the  wood-carriage,  firm  in  its  posi- 
tion during  the  cut.  Js'ow  all  these  conditions  of  motion  are 
very  easily  represented  by  the  notation  which  we  shall  proceed 
to  explain,  and  which  is  exhibited  on  the  next  page. 

.359.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  reducing  any  machine  to  the 
notation,  is  to  make  an  accurate  enumeration  of  all  the  moving 
parts,  and  to  appropriate,  if  possible,  a  name  to  each ;  for  the 
multitude  ot  different  contrivances  in  various  machinery  precludes 
all  idea  of  substituting  signs  for  these  parts.  They  must  there- 
fore be  written  down  in  succession,  only  observing  to  preserve 
such  an  order  that  those  which  jointly  concur  for  accomplishing 
the  effect  of  any  separate  part  of  the  machine  may  be  found 
situated  near  to  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  succession 
of  jiarts  in  each  train  may  be  observed  as  much  as  possible.  Thus 
in  the  saw-mill,  against  the  word  'Kanies'  in  the  first  column 
will  be  found  written  in  order,  first  the  parts  constituting  the 
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train  from  llie  primary  axis  to  the  8aw,  next  those  which  form 
the  train  to  the  wood-carriage. 

Each  of  these  names  is  attached  to  a  faint  line  which  runs 
longitudinally  down  the  page,  and  which  may  for  the  sake  of 
reference  be  called  its  indicnting  line. 

To  connect  the  notation  with  the  drawings  of  the  machine,  the 
letters  which  in  the  several  drawings  refer  to  the  same  parts  are 
placed  upon  the  indicating  lines  immediately  under  the  names  of 
the  things.  If  there  be  more  drawings  than  one  of  the  macliine, 
the  same  letters  should  always  refer  to  the  same  parts. 

A  line  immediately  succeeding  that  which  contains  the  refer- 
ences to  the  drawings,  is  devoted  to  the  number  of  teeth  on  each 
wheel  or  sector,  or  the  number  of  pina  or  studs  on  each  revolving 
barrel. 

Three  lines  immediately  succeeding  this  are  appropriated  to 
the  indication  of  the  velocities  of  the  several  parts  of  the  machine. 
The  first  must  have  on  the  indicating  line  of  all  those  parta  which 
have  a  rectilinear  motion,  numbers  expressing  the  velocity  with 
which  those  parts  move ;  and  if  this  velocity  is  variable,  two 
numbers  may  be  written,  one  expressing  the  greatest,  the  other 
the  least  velocity  of  the  part.  The  second  line  must  have 
numbers  expressing  the  angular  velocity  of  all  those  parts  which 
revolve ;  the  time  of  revolution  of  some  one  of  them  may  be 
taken  as  the  unit  of  the  measure  of  angular  velocity ;  or  the 
same  may  be  expressed  in  the  usual  method  by  the  number  of 
turns  per  minute. 

If  a  wheel  communicate  an  intermitting  motion  to  another,  the 
ratios  of  their  angular  velocities  and  comparative  velocities  will 
differ;  for  example,  if  the  two  wheels  have  the  same  angular 
velocity  when  tbey  both  move,  but  one  of  them  remain  at  rest 
during  half  a  revolution  of  the  other.  In  this  case  their  angular 
velocities  are  equal,  but  their  comparative  velocities  as  1  to  2,  for 
the  latter  wheel  makes  two  revolutions  while  the  other  makes 
only  one.  A  line  is  devoted  to  the  numbers  which  thus  arise, 
and  is  entitled  '  Comparative  Angular  Velocity.'  No  example, 
however,  of  this  occurs  in  our  Saw-mill. 

360.  The  next  compartment  of  the  notation  is  appropriated  to 
showkig  the  origin  of  motion  of  each  part,  that  is,  the  course 
through  which  the  moving  power  is  transmitted,  and  the  parti- 
cular modes  by  which  each  part  derives  its  movement  from  that 
immediately  preceding  it  in  the  order  of  action.  The  sign  chosen 
to  indicate  this  transmission  of  motion  (an  arrow)  is  one  very 
generally  employed  to  denote  the  direction  of  motion  in  mechani- 
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cal  drawings :  it  mil  therefore  readily  suggest  the  dlrfffinn  In 
which  the  movement  is  transmitted.  As  there  are  Tarious  ways 
by  which  the  motion  is  coraraunicated,  the  arrow  is  modified  80 
as  to  exhibit  them  as  far  as  ia  necessary.  Our  author  reduces 
them  to  the  following : 

One   pi^ce  msy  receivR  i«  mad™|  Thia  mov  be  indicated  by  an  >mw 

from  aootlier  by  bemg  permnDeD  iy  <»t- 1  ^^^  ^  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^         ■ 

tnched  to  It,  as  B  pin  on  a  wheel,  or  a  

wbeel  and  pinion  on  tlm  same  axis.         J 

0[iepiec«  mny  bedrireo  by  another  inl 

suchaoiamiertbatwhentliediiTermoTesI  An  arrow  without  any  bar. 

the  other  also  always  moTes;  iw  happens  f > 

when  a  wheel  is  driven  by  a  pinion.       J 

On.lki»e  ni.yb.  Mui^i  to  molhml  A-  ™"-  /"""i  °f  «  ^  ilU. 
by.til««i™.  )  nrWdbydol.. ^ 

O..  pi«.  my  b.  driv™  by  .»olb.r,\  3     ^               ,^_  |1„,  bJf  <( 

and  vet  not  slwava  moTe  when  thel  , .  ,  .       ,  „  ,.           ,  ,,            , 

,  „   •'                 .   ;,              .           .    .  which  IS  a  full  line,  and  the  mogdJ 

latter  moves :  aa  is  the  case  when  a  Btud  y  ,,,    j  „  j 

.    i-t.      1.  1.           -     .1.                 r\  half  a  dotted  one. 
or  pin  lifts  n  bolt  once  in  the  course  of 

its  revolution.                                              /  ' 

One  wheel  or  lever  may  be  connected]       By  a  dotted  arrow  with  a  titdiel 
with  another  by  a  ratchet,  as  the  great  V  tooth  at  its  end. 
wheel  of  a  clock  is  attached  to  the  fusee,  j  .  ..k  , 

Each  of  the  vertical  indicntiog  lines  must  now  he  connected 
with  that  representing  the  part  from  which  it  receives  its  move- 
ment, by  an  arrow  of  such  a  kind  as  the  preceding  table  indicates. 
Thus  in  the  Saw-mill  Notation,  the  cog-wlieel  A  is  connecKiJ 
with  the  cog-wheel  B  by  a  plain  arrow :  the  wheel  B,  upwi 
whose  axis  is  fixed  the  crank  C  and  the  excentric  E,  is  accord- 
ingly connected  with  them  both  by  barred  arrows ;  F  with  G  bt 
a  ratchet-arrow ;  and  G  with  A"  by  an  interrupted  arrow. 

361.  The  last  and  most  essential  circumstance  to  be  repre- 
sented is  the  succession  of  the  movements  whicli  take  pla<^  is 
the  working  of  the  machine.  These  movements  arc  gcncraHj 
periodic,  for  almost  all  machinery  after  a  certain  number  of  suc- 
cessive operations  recommences  the  same  course  whicU  it  hsJ 
just  completed,  and  the  work  which  it  performs  usually  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  repetitions  of  the  same  course  of  particulw 
motions, 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  notation  in  question,  ia  fo 
furnish  a  metliod  by  which  at  any  inet^nt  of  time  in  this  oouse 


^ 
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or  ci/cU  (Art.  17)  of  operations  of  auy  machine  we  may  know  the 
state  of  motion  or  rest  of  every  particular  part ;  to  present  a 
picture  by  which  we  may  on  inapection  see  not  only  tho  motion 
at  that  moment  of  time,  but  the  whole  history  of  its  movements, 
as  well  OS  that  of  all  the  contemporaneous  changes  from  the 
beginning  of  the  cycle.  In  ortler  to  accomplish  this,  the  com- 
jtartment  termed  CompaT'mon  of  Motion  contains  ailjacent  to  each 
of  the  vertical  indicating  lines,  which  represent  any  part  of  the 
machine,  other  lines  drawn  in  the  same  direction ;  these  accom- 
panying lines  denote  the  state  of  motion  or  rest  of  the  part  to 
which  they  refer,  according  to  the  following  rules,  and  may  be 
called  t/ie  motion  lities. 


1.  Unbroken  lines  indicate  mntion. 

2.  Lines  on  the  right  side  indicate  that  tlie  n 


3.  Lines  on  the  lefl  aide  indicate  that  the  direction  of  the  motioa  ia 

from  left  to  rig'ht. 

4.  If  the  niovementB  are  auch  as  not  to  admit  of  this  diatinctjon, 

then  when  lines  are  drawn  adjacent  to  an  indicating  line  and  on 
opp-iaite  aides  of  it,  they  sigTiify  motions  in  opposite  directions. 
( TViKi  ui  the  SatO'tnitl  A  and  ti  maloe  oppatite  way  I,  and  their 
motion  litie»  are  accordingly  droKn  on  opponle  Met  of  their  indi- 
cating  liwi.) 

5.  Parallel  straight  lines  denote  uniform  motion. 

6.  Curved  lines  denote  a  Tsriable  velocity.     It  ia  convenient  as  far  as 

pnaribla  to  make  tile  ordiiistes  of  the  curve  proportional  to  the 
different  velocities  (Art.  13).  {The  motion  of  the  mte-franiB  D, 
and  of  the  lever  and  click  F,  are  eTomplea  of  this  rule.) 

7.  If  the  motion  may  be  greater  or  leas  within  certain  limits ;  then  if 

thi>  motion  begin  at  a  fixed  moment  of  time,  and  it  ia  uncertain 
when  it  will  terminate,  the  line  denoting  motion  must  extend 
from  one  limit  to  the  other,  and  must  be  connected  by  a  small 
cross  line  at  its  commencement  with  the  indicating  line,  If  the 
beginning  of  its  motion  is  uncertun,  but  its  end  detennincd, 
then  the  cross  line  must  be  at  its  termination.  If  the  commence- 
ment and  the  termination  of  any  motion  are  both  uncertain,  the 
line  representing  motion  muat  be  connected  with  the  indicating 
line  in  the  middle  by  a  cross  line. 

8.  Dotted  lines  imply  rest.    It  Is  alao  convenient  someUmes  to 

denote  a  state  of  rest  by  the  absence  of  any  line  whatever. 
(Thia  rule,  coviUned  tpith  No.  6,  it  emploi/rd  in  eihibitiiig  the 
iaiennittent  molimi  of  the  ratchet-Khccl  0,  pinion  U,  and  rack  I.) 
V  2 
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'.  The  thing  indicated  mny  lie  of  such  n  oature  tliat  initend  of 
motioD  it  latiy  be  rw^uired  to  exiiibit  rKther  the  periods  of  ili 
being  in  action  or  out  of  BctioD,  opoiied  or  clo«^,  bolted  ar  Di^ 
bolted,  ftod  bo  on ;  m  in  the  caie  of  clicka,  holla,  or  tbItm  ;  in 
which  cnwH  lines  mav  be  ui^ed  in  the  shove  mumer,  but  vrarii 
must  ba  added  in  explnnatjon  of  thin  new  emploTnient  of  the 
Higna.  The  line  should  be  on  the  rig'ht  side  when  tbi^  pioce  i« 
□lit  of  acti»n,  unbolted,  or  open,  and  on  the  lelt  nde  when  in  tbr 
reverae  atnt«.  Doited  lines  will  be  employed  if  the  pece  n*U 
in  both  fltntea  ;  and  if  it  be  necesoArj'  to  exhibit  the  time  oeca- 
pied  by  the  motion  of  transition  from  one  state  to  the  other,  liia 
cnn  he  done  by  a  short  continuous  line  at  the  begiiinintf  of  met. 
thua  if  N  fiilve  fly  open  suddenly  and  close  gentlj,  it  wiU  bi'  re- 
presented as  in  the  marji^.  (7^  detail  K  it  an  eian^h  of  !'■ 
rtUe.) 


If  any  other  modiGcations  of  movement,  shoulil  present  tben- 
selveB,  it  will  not  be  ditficult  for  any  one  who  has  rendered  him- 
self  familiar  witli  the  symbols  and  method  just  esplained,  to  con- 
trive others  adapted  to  the  new  combinatioDs  which  may  prewiit 
themselves. 

362.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  very  minute  dream- 
Glances  of  motion  are  shown  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  remarked) 
that  the  motion  of  the  saw-frame,  excentric,  and  cHck-lever,  it 
necessarily  continuous;  but  that  the  motion  given  to  the  ratchet* 
wheel  by  the  cHek  does  not  begin  at  the  instant  the  change  rf 
motion  in  the  click  takes  place.  The  click  must  first  mort 
tlirough  a  sraall  space  until  it  abuts  against  the  tooth  of  tht 
ratchet-wheel  which  is  ready  to  receive  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  the  ratchet-wheel  and  the  click  will  both  mat 
their  motion  in  that  direction  together.  When  the  click  mo?M 
backwards  the  ratchet-wheel  with  the  pinion  and  wood-carriagt 
will  remain  at  rest  until  the  saw  begins  ita  cut,  when  they  will  be 
driven  slightly  backwards  until  the  ratchet-tooth  abuts  ngainsl 
the  end  of  tlie  detent.  All  these  accidents  of  motion  in  the 
ratchet-wheel  and  its  connected  pieces  are  exhibited  by  the  not*- 
tion,  ns  will  appear  by  comparing  the  motion  lines  of  G  with 
those  of  F.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  actual  machine  these  small 
motions  are  reduced  exceedingly  by  giving  a  great  number  of 
teeth  to  the  ratchet-wheel ;  hut  I  have  exaggerated  them  to  shot 
the  susceptibility  of  the  notation,  which  when  applied  to  complci 
machinery  is  of  the  very  greatest  service ;  more  especially  ih 
asBiBting  in  the  invention  or  improvement  of  machines. 

36.3.  The  system  of  motion  lines  is  not  intended  to  exhibit 
accui-aidy  the  law  of  motion  of  the  pieces,  as  in   tlie  graphic 
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representation  of  Art.  13,  although  it  is  founded  upon  the  sarae 
principle;  but  merely  its  general  phases. 

When  the  simultaneous  motions  are  required  to  be  precisely 
exhibited,  their  motion  curves  may  be,  however,  exactly  laid 
down  and  compared,  by  placing  them  aide  by  side ;  their  jiarallel 
axes  of  abscissne  then  become  the  indicating  lines  of  Babbage's 
system.  In  this  case,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  second 
method  {Art.  14)  is  preferable,  in  which  the  ordinatea  are  propor- 
tioDal  not  to  the  velocities  but  to  the  spaces  ;  of  the  use  of  which 
1  have  already  given  an  example  in  Art  298. 

364.  I  have  found  some  advantages  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
system  of  Babbage  with  that  of  which  an  explanation  has  been 
given  in  Art  332. 

For  in  defining  trains  of  mechanism  in  the  present  work,  I 
have  shown  that  they  consist  of  principal  pieces  moving  each 
according  to  a  given  path,  and  connected  one  with  the  other  in 
succession  by  means  of  drivers  and  followers,  which  are  attached 
to  these  moving  pieces.  Now  the  drivers  and  followers  carried 
by  any  one  of  these  pieces  must  all  move  according  to  the  same 
law,  ance  they  move  as  one  piece ;  and  a  single  indicating  line 
with  its  velocity  numbers  and  motion  curves  is  quite  sufficient  for 
every  such  piece:  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  notation  just 
exhibited,  every  part  of  the  machine  hiis  such  an  indicating  line 
and  figure  attached  to  it,  and  consequently  all  the  parts  that  are 
united  together  merely  repeat  the  same  indication  as,  B,  C  and 
£" ;  or  G  and  //,  in  page  288.  In  the  next  page  I  have  shown 
the  Saw-mill  under  the  form  of  Notation  which  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing,  and  which  it  will  be  seen  at  once  differs 
only  from  that  of  page  288  by  being  united  with  the  old  clock- 
makers'  form  already  explained  ;  by  which  means  the  genealogif, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  motion  is  perhaps  more  clearly  perceived,  and 
the  number  of  indicating  lines  reduced. 

365.  To  represent  a  machine  in  this  form,  rule  as  many 
parallel  lines  as  there  are  principal  moving  pieces  in  the  train, 
writing  the  name  or  nature  of  each  in  the  first  column.  Upon 
each  line  write  all  the  ibllowera  and  the  driver  which  are  carried 
by  the  piece  to  which  it  belongs ;  taking  care  to  place  every 
follower  vertically  under  its  own  driver,  if  ijossible,  Every  fol- 
lower may  be  connected  with  its  driver  hj  an  arrow  formed 
according  to  the  rules  in  Art.  360,  or  by  a  simple  line.  The 
arrow  is  only  necessary  if  the  nature  of  the  machine  renders  it 
necessary  to  place  some  of  the  followers  above  their  drivers.  The 
connecting  lines  might  also  receive  additions,  by  which  the  nature 
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of  the  connectiooj  as  by  sliding,  wrapping,  link-work,  &c.  miglit 
be  shown ;  but  the  names  of  the  parts  are  generally  sufficient  for 
this  purpose ;  and  there  is  a  great  mischief  in  unnecessarily  mul- 
tiplying symbols,  Xumbcrs  attached  to  toothed  wheels  are  their 
numbers  of  teeth,  to  pullies  their  diameters  in  inches,  to  cranka 
and  excentrics  their  throw  in  inches,  unless  otherwise  stated.  In 
the  column  of  Velocity  the  numbers  attached  to  revolving  pieces 
show  their  angular  velocity  in  turns  per  minute,  and  to  sliding 
pieces  their  linear  velocity  in  inches  per  minute,  unless  otherwise 
Btated  in  words.  In  the  column  of  Comparison  of  Motion,  the 
rules  in  Art.  361  are  followed,  but  that  when  two  or  more  pieces 
move  together  in  a  system,  one  indicating  line  is  made  to  serve 
for  them  all  by  connecting  those  to  which  it  applies  by  a  bracket. 
Thus  the  variation  of  motion  in  the  ratchet-wheel  spindle  and  the 
wood-carriage  being  the  same,  one  line  is  used  for  them  both. 
Columns  may  be  added  for  the  pitch  of  tfie  wheels,  or  any  other 
particulars  that  may  be  required. 

It  rarely,  however,  happens  that  the  whole  notation  is  necessary. 
For  some  machines  the  table  of  the  origin  of  motion  is  required, 
for  others  that  of  the  comparison  of  the  motion ;  and  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  latter,  and  of  its  utility  when  properly  applied,  it  ia 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 


BEDUPUCATION. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


EKTJUPLICATION. 

366.  This  term  I  ventured,  in  my  first  edition,  to  apply  to  I 
mode  of  modifying  motion  which  depends  upon  a  totally  difitrent 
principle  from  the  sliding,  rolling,  and  wrapping  connections  to 
which  our  previous  pages  have  been  devoted.  It  ia  principally 
employed  in  the  construction  of  tackle  of  all  sorts,  used  on  Bhan 
for  raising  weights,  and  in  the  rigging  of  ships, 

367.  If  an  incxtensible  string  -tiff/B  be  passed  over  wty 
number  of  fixed  pins  or  pullies,  as^ and  ff,  and  iJf  the  extreuili'  - 

A,B  of  the  string  be  compelled  to  mov. 
^'     . "  each  in  the  direction  of  its  own  poriior, 

jif.  gB  of  the  string,  then  the  mutiou 
iif  one  of  these  extremities  will  evi- 
dently be  communicated  uualtered  to 
the  other,  and  every  intermediate  p«- 
tion  of  the  string  will  move  with  the 
same  velocity.  Thb  is  unaffected  bj 
the  form  of  the  pins  over  which  llie 
string  passes,  and  they  may  therefore 
be  fixed  cylinders  or  else  pullies,  tlisi 
is  to  Bay,  wheels  mounted  on  revolving  axes,  which  are  genexallj 
substituted  for  fixed  pins,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  reducing^ 
friction  of  the  string  in  passing  over  them. 

If  however  some  of  the  pins  (or  axes  of  tlie  pullies)  he  attached 
to  a  piece  capable  of  motion,  and  the  string  be  passed  back  and 
forwards  over  the  fixed  and  movable   pins  alternately,   this  r^ 
Fig.  282. 


duplication  will  cause  the  several  intermediate  portions  of  the 
string  to  move  with  different  velocities,  and  the  movable  piece 
will  receive  a  velocity  compounded  of  these  in  a  manner  which 
we  will  proceed  to  investigate.     Thus  let  the  string,  fig.  262,  be 
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attached  to  a  fixed  point  M,  and  P  Le  a  pin  attached  to  a  piece 
capable  of  sliding  in  the  direction  PM,  If  the  string  be  passed 
over  P  and  brought  to  Q,  aud  Q  be  moved  to  q,  it  will  diaw  P 
aSi&r  it  to  a  point  p. 

Now  as  the  length  of  the  string  is  unaltered  by  this  motion,  we 
have  MP^-PQ=Mp  +  pq,  or  {Mp -\- Pp) +{Pp  +  pQ)=Mp■{■ 
.-.  Qi/=2Pp,  and  the  Telocity  of  the  point  Q  is  double  that  of 
the  point  P.  If  the  sti-ing  be  passed  over  M,  and  again  over  P 
to  Q,  the  velocity  of  the  extremity  will  be  quadrupled,  and  so 
on.     This  may  be  ex- 

-  -^  -  Fig.  283. 


fc      ari 


plained  and 
gtrated  by  the  follow- 
ing machine  and  the 
subsequent  investiga- 
tion. 

368.  A  long  upright 
board  attached  to  a 
foot  has  a  rectangular 
opening  at  its  lower 
extremity,  in  which  a 
panel  B  is  capable  of 
sliding  freely  in  the 
vertical  direction 
tiirough  a  given  height 
pq,  wliich  ia  limited 
by  the  contact  of  the 
npper  and  lower  edges 
of  the  panel  with  the 
top  ami  bottom  of  the 
opening.  The  surface 
of  the  panel  coincides 
-frith  that  of  the  long 
board,  and  it  carries 
three  smooth  brass 
knobs,  b,  d,  f,  of  the 
kind  that  are  em- 
ployed for  the  handles 
of  drawers.  Three 
similar  brass  knoba 
■re  fixed  at  o,  c,  e  to 

le  long  hoard. 


Fig.  261. 


Between  these   knobs  the  boai-d  is   graduated  by  ti'ansverse 
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lines  into  a  aeries  of  equidistant   vertical  spaces    equal  to  the 
distance  pq,  through  which  the  panel  rises  and  falls. 

A  string  is  attached  by  a  loop  to  the  fixed  knob  a,  and  passed 
over  the  lower  and  upper  knobs  alternately,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  Ita  upper  extremity  at  r  is  tied  to  a  pin  which  is  in- 
serted in  a  hole  of  the  board  when  the  machine  is  at  rest.  The 
])anel  B  is  loaded  with  sufficient  lead  to  keep  the  etring  mode- 
rately tight. 

A  act  of  wooden  beads,  gkiklm,  are  attached  to  the  string, 
each  one  by  means  of  a  sniall  peg,  which,  being  made  slighdv 
conical,  is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  bead,  and  thus  wedgei    , 
it  on  the  string  with  sufficient  firmness  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  I 
yet  admit  of  an  adjustment  when  the  teneion   of  the  etring  b  | 
accidentally  altered. 

The  beads  must  be  so  adjusted,  that  when  the  panel  is  in  its 
lower  position  they  shall  rest  in  the  horizontal  line  Y  Z,  marked 
as  the  zero  of  the  scales. 

Let  the  end  of  the  string  at  r  (fig.  263)  be  now  drawn  nji- 
wards,  the  panel  B  will  rise,  and  tbe  beads  will  travel  from  tLs 
zero  line  upwards  and  downwards  alternately  and  with  differeni 
velocities,  until,  when  the  panel  has  arrived  at  the  top  of  ia 
course,  each  bead  will  be  in  the  position  indicated  by  tbe  chario- 
ter  X ,  placed  vertically  above  or  below  its  zero  position  in  the 
figure. 

Thus  the  bead  g  being  immediately  suspended  from  the  fiiH 
knob  a,  remains  on  the  zero  line,  h,  k  and  m  rise  respectivelr 
and  simultaneously  to  2,  4,  and  6,  while  the  alternate  beads  i  a.' 
I  fall  to  2  and  4  ;  and  these  numbers  represent  the  respeciii 
ratios  of  the  velocities  of  the  beads  to  the  motion  of  the  panel. 

If  the  loop  at  a  be  detached  from  that  knob,  and  the  end  of 
the  string  be  secured  to  the  lower  knob  b  (as  in  fig.  264),  then 
the  motion  of  the  beads  will  be  as  follows :  as  indicated  by  the 
character  + ,  h  being  attached  to  the  panel  B  directly  by  dtt 
string  bk,  will  rise  through  the  same  space  with  it  to  the  line  It 
h  and  m  to  3  and  5,  while  i  and  /  will  descend  to  1  and  3. 

The  string  may  be  passed  over  one,  two,  or  three  of  theu 
knobs,  and  the  velocity  of  its  upper  extremity  will  vary  accord- 
ingly, being  always  equal  to  the  number  of  strings  attached  to 
the  sliding  panel,  which  can  be  shown  as  follows. 

369.  To  find  the  vehcity  ratio  of  the  strings  and  slide. — It  malt 
be  remarked  that  the  velocity  of  any  string,  as  dke,  wliich  proceed 
from  the  slide  to  a  fixed  knob  (as  e)  is  the  same  in  magnituJe 
after  it  has  passed  over  the  knob,  but  Is  reversed  in  direction; 
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thus  tlie  velocity  of  he  upwards  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  el 
downwards.  But  the  velocity  of  a  string  as  id  which  passes  over 
a  moving  knob  rf  is  not  the  same  after  it  has  passed  over  the 
knob,  because  it  is  compounded  with  the  velocity  of  the  rising 
panel. 

Let  the  space  /ly  through  which  the  slide  moves  =  u,  and  the 
corresponding  distance  through  which  the  upper  end  r  of  the 
string  travels  =  lo.  The  initial  position  of  r  being  for  con- 
venience assumed  at  the  same  level  as  the  upper  row  of  knobs 
e,  e,  a. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  strings  by  which  the  slide  is  suspended. 
Then  the  length  of  the  string  when  S  is  at  the  lowest  position= 
n  X  r/1  And  when  B  is  at  the  highest  poBition=io  +  n  {fJ'~Pl)t 
and  these  are  equal  .•.-    =n,or  the  distance  («j)  through  which 

the  end  r  of  the  string  rises  =  the  distance  («}  through  which  the 
block  rises,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strings  (n).  When  the 
end  of  the  string  is  fixed  to  the  knob  a,  n  is  an  even  number. 
But  if  fixed  to  the  movable  knob  b,  n  is  an  odd  number. 

These  velocities  of  the  strings  and  slide  are  with  respect  to  the 
fixed  frame.  To  find  the  velocities  of  the  respective  convolutione 
of  the  string  to  the  moving  slide  B,  we  must  suppose  that  fixed 
and  the  board  to  be  moved,  inverting  the  machine,  and  making 
the  number  of  strings  at  the  knobs  a,c,€=n^,  and  w,  the  space 
through  which  the  free  end  of  the  string  moves.     Thus  we  have 

—^  =  11^,  which  is  an  odd  number  when  the  end  of  the  string  b 

fixed  to  the  frame  at  a,  and  an  even  when  fixed  to  the  slide  at  6. 

Thus  n  is  even  when  Ji,  is  odd,  and  vice  verm,  and  when  the 
machine  is  in  the  position  of  the  figure,  and  the  string  r  ia  raised, 
drawing  with  it  the  slide  B,  the  velocities  of  the  string  with 
respect  to  the  knobs  a,  c,  e  of  the  fixed  frame  are  0,  2,  4,  and 
with  respect  to  the  knobs  b,  d,f  of  the  moving  slide  as  1,  3,  5. 
"When  b  is  the  point  of  attachment,  the  velocities  at  c,  e,  n  are 
1,  3,  5,  and  at  r/,/are  2,  4. 

370.  In  practice  the  friction  of  the  fixed  knobs  is  diminished  by 
Bobstituting  pulliea,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  dead-eyes,  which 
are  employed  in  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  shrouds  of  ships. 
As  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  string  to  the 
moveable  piece  is  due  solely  to  the  reduplication,  it  is  wholly  im- 
affected  by  the  diameter  of  the  pully  or  pin,  and  by  the  relative 
position  of  these  in  their  respective  frames  or  blocks. 

The  disposition  of  the  pullies  on  parallel  axes  in  a  horizontal 
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line,  88  in  figa,  263  and  264,  ia  very  raielj  used  except  for  de- 
monstration, and  from  the  form  in  which  the  etring  is  disposed 
it  ia  termed  lacing.  The  commonest  arrangement  ia  to  place 
the  pnllies  or  sheaves,*  as  they  are  termed,  side  by  aide  on  i 
common  axis  in  a  series  of  parallel  mortices  formed  in  a  wooden 
block.  One  of  these,  called  the  fixed  block,  is  suspended  fioin  s 
fixed  point,  and  corresponds  to  the  fixed  knobs  a,  e,  e.  The 
other,  called  the  movable  block,  which  corresponds  to  the  pan! 
B,  swings  freely,  suspended  by  the  ropes,  and  is  attached  to  ti, 
weight  or  other  piece  which  is  to  receive  the  slow  motion.  A- 
it  is  generally  inconvenient  to  apply  the  power  which  gisea 
motion  to  the  free  extremity  r  of  the  rope  in  the  direction  frooi 
below  upwards,  that  extremity  is  naually  passed  over  a  puUy. 
which  ia  added  to  the  fixed  series  nr.e  for  the  mere  purpose  \' 
bringing  the  free  end  downwards.  This  pully  does  not  aScct  il 
velocity  ratio,  for  that  depends  solely  on  the  number  of  strings  j 
the  movable  block.  The  free  jwrtion  of  rope  la  called  the  fall. 
When  the  pullies  are  arranged  in  the  above  manner  aide  i' 
side  on  a  common  axis,  the  cord  assumes  a  spiral  form,  wind't.; 
upwards  and  downwards  continuously,  and  the  entire  asserablag^ 
is  termed  a  tvinding  tackle,  for  tackle  f  is  the  general  term  for  i 
fixed  movable  block  or  blocks  with  their  cord  or  cords. 

The  strings  can  be  brought  into  one  plane  by  arranging  ibf 
sheaves  on  parallel  axes,  one  below  the  other,  as  in  il; 
'     figure.    Bui  the  sheaves,  in  order  to  separate  the  strin; 
and  keep  them  pai'allel,  require  to  be  made  of  diminish  ir.. 
diameters.    This  arrangement  ia  termed  long  tackle,  an 
the  wooden  blocks  that  contain  these  sheaves  assui, 
a  form  which  gives  them  the  name  o£  fiddle  i/rjii 
The  sheaves  may  be  arranged  upon  a  common  axis, 
and  made  of  gradually  increasing  diameters,  as  in  Rg- 
266.     This  in  a  diagram  is  convenient  for  the  purport 
of  showing  the  number  of  sheaves  and  the  course  of  thi 
string  aa  it  winds  upwards  and  downwards  ujxin  them. 
But  the  diameters  admit  of  being  so  arranged  as  to 
allow   of  the  whole  series  of  sheaves  in   each  blocl 
being  made  in  one  piece. 
For  by  Art.  369,  as  the  lower  block  in  the  figure  is  snspendi.'d 
by  five  strings,  the  velocity  of  the  strings  marked  1,  2,. ..3,  4,... 
5,  6  with  respect  to  the  upper  block  are  as  1,  3,  5. 
•  Fmra  Schribt:.    Germ. 

+  This  term  appears  to  haw  boon  derived  Ihna :  Tpoj[»*ni,  Gr. ;  Troeilm,  T.^' 
Taglia,  Ilftl. ;  Taaid,  DuWh.  In  French.  Moitffle  in  ub«!  either  for  Ihc  block  »l'ii 
or  tor  the  block  and  its  alica^eft-,  wA  PnUy  (.Kngl,  na  well  as  FoulU  (Fr.)  ' 
eitber  tot  the  shMve  or  foi  tiL«  mm£\i«x\i\«^  ui^ix>  <a>m<«%. 
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But  the  velocity  of  the  string  1  with  respect  to  the  lower  block 
to  which  it  19  fixed  is  0,  and  tlioee  of  tlie  pairs  2,  3, ..4,  5,  with 
respect  to  the  lower  block,  are  aa  2  and  4.  Now, 
Telocity  of  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  varies 
directly  as  the  radius,  it  foUowa  that  if  the  ■ 
radii  of  the  sheaves  in  the  upper  block  be 
as  1,  3,  5,  and  the  three  be  in  one  piece, 
their  circumferences  will  move  with  velocities 
exactly  proportional  to  those  of  the  strings, 
and  similarly  if  the  radii  of  the  lower  sheaves 
be  as  2  and  4.  Blocks  so  fitted  up  fonn  what  j;s 
is  termed  White's  Tackle,  from  the  name  of 
the  inventor.* 

The  practical  difficulty  in  this  elegant  de- 
vice is  that,  unless  the  grooves  in  the  com- 
pound pnllies  are  turned  with  mathematiciil 
accuracy  in  respect  of  tlicir  diameters,  the 
rope  will  slide  on  the  defective  circumferences, 
and  an  injurious  friction  be  introduced.  But 
as  the  acting  radius  of  a  pully  is  measured  by 
the  real  radius  plus  the  radius  of  the  rope,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  rnaking  the  acting 
diameter  in  true  arithmetical  progression.  + 

371.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  any  given  tackle  the  velocity 
ratio  is  different  according  as  one  or  the  other  is  made  the  fixed 
block,  which  is  possible  with  tackle  not  permanently  attached  as 
a  part  of  the  rigging,  but  composed  of  two  blocks,  each  furnished 
with  a  hook,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  temporarily  attached  to 
anything  that  requires  to  be  moved.  Thus  in  fig.  265  the  block 
from  which  the  fall  proceeds  is  made  the  fixed  block,  and  m  =  5  ; 
but  if  this  block  were  employed  as  the  movable  block,  we  should 
have  71  =  6;  for  the  fall  has  now  become  one  of  the  strings 
which  EUr-pend  the  movable  block.  The  number  of  sheaves  ia 
always  lei^s  by  one  than  the  number  of  sirings  at  the  full-block. 

Blocks  are  termed  single,  double,  treble,  and  bo  on,  according 
to  the  number  of  sheaves  they  carry.  The  sheaves  in  a  block 
in  ships'  tackle  never  exceed  two,  except  in  the  case  of  the  cat- 
head and  cat-block,  which  contain  three  each,  and  constitute  the 
tackle  which  serves  to  boist  the  anchor. 

A  luff-tackle  consists  of  a  single  block  and  a  double  block,  and 
its  velocity  ratio  is  therefore  3  or  4,  according  as  the  single  or 

■  White's  Critlaty  of  Initialiofii,  p.  33. 

f  Thp  real  forms.  conBtructionH,  nnd  vsvB  of  loi^klp,  may  be  Uamt  from  the  varioiu 
InnAb  on  Munouliip,  of  which  th«  latMt  utd  beat  ii  Ktn'i  fieuMMMg 
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double  block  is  the  movable  one,  or,  in  other  word^,  as  the  1 
block  is  fixed  or  movable. 

A  (fun-tackle  conaiata  of  two  double  blocks,  and  its  veloe 
ratio  is  4  or  5,  according  as  the  fall-block  is  fixed  or  movable. 

A  whip  is  a  single  fixed  block. 

372.  Several  tackles  may  be  combined,  as  shown  in  fig.  267. 
Thus  let  A  be  the  fixed  block,  a  the  movable  block  of  a  tackle 
in  which  there  are  n,  atringa  at  «,  and  of  which  AB  is  the  fiill; 

let  the  extremity  of  this  fall  be  tied  lo 
tlie  movable  block  B  of  n  second  tackle 
of  wliich  h  is  the  fixed  block,  and  w,  ihe 
number  of  strings  at  B,  Also,  let  the 
fall  f'c  of  the  second  tackle  be  tied  to  tlic 
movable  block  C  of  a  third  tackle  . : 
which  p  is  the  fixed  block,  and  cD  tL 
fall,  and  u^  the  strings  at  C;  let  a  v«K - 
city  V^  be  given  to  D,  and  let  p\,  V.. 
V\  be  the  velocities  of  fF",  B  and  C 
respectively ; 
then  V,  =  n,V\=n,n^V\=7t3n^njVy. 

If  there  be  m  tackles  in  this  series  or  tntin,  and  they  have  all 

the  same  number  .of  strings,  we  should  find  in  a  similar  way 

y     =7(,'»I^. 
Now  the  total  number  of  strings  in  this  combinatJon  =  ff  xm; 

whence  the  following  problem. 

373.  Given  the  velocity  ratio     "* '■  =  m"  of  the  train  of  tackk-, 

to  find  the  number  and  nature  of  the  separate  tackles  that  wiJi 
require  the  fewest  strings. 

Here  n   =constant=  C  suppose ; 

IC 

•    ■"  —     -  and  the  number  of  strmgs 


In 


In    ' 


which  is  at  a  minimum  when  hyp.  log.  n  =  l,  and  «=2'72 ;  tln^ 
nearest  whole  number  to  which  being  3,  it  appears  that  a  aerii  - 
of  luff-tackles  will  produce  a  given  velocity  ratio  with  fewiji 
strings  than  any  single  tackle  or  combination  of  equal  tackles. 
In  fact,  sailors  combine  two  lufT-tackles  in  this  manner,  whicb 
they  term  luff  upon  luff. 

If,  however,  instead  of  attaching  each  tackle  to  a  fall  from  the 
£ied  block  of  the  previous  one,  it  be  tied  to  a  fall  from  the 


a  minimum  ^vhen 
Fig.  268. 
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movable  block,   one  sheave   will   be  saved  out  of  eacb  tackle 
without  altering  the   velocity  ratio,   and   the   total  nurabej'  of 
sheaves  will  be  {n  —  l).m;  which  will  I 
n-1  .  =2-72,  and  .-.  n  =  3-72. 

A  combination  of  this  kind  in  which  , 
ji  =  2,  and  therefore  each  pully  hangs 
by    a   separate    string,   is   commonly 
represented  in  mechanical  treatis-es. 

374.  As  an  example  of  the  nppHca- 
ttOD  of  the  principle  of  reduplication 
to  increase  the  range  of  motion  of  a 
piece,  we  may  take  the  hydraulic 
crane  of  Sir  "W.  Armstrong,* 

A  is  a  closed  cylinder,  into  the 
tipper  extremity  of  which  water  at  a 
high  pi-esBure  obtained  from  an  ele- 
vated source  can  be  admitted  through 
a  pipe  k,  so  as  to  drive  tlie  piston  B 
downwards.  The  upper  end  of  the 
piston-rod  carries  a  pully  ei.  A  chain, 
•Iflo  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  piston-rod, 
passes  over  a  pully  fi,  mounted  on  a 
bracket  attached  to  the  wall  inside  of 
the  warehouse.  It  then  descends, 
passes  under  the  pully  a  and  upwards, 
to  be  fixed  to  the  block  of  a  pully  c 
From  tlie  top  of  this  block,  a  secdiu! 
chain  passes  over  a  second  pully  </,  "^ 
carried  by  a  bracket  attached  to  the 
wall,  and  then  descending  passes  under 
the  pully  c  and  upward  to  e,  whence  it  is  carried  horizontally 
outwards  to  the  pully  ^  of  the  crane-jib  J,  and  thus  downwards 
to  be  affixed  to  the  load  If'.  When  the  rod  of  the  piston  B 
descends,  the  block  and  pully  c  travel  downwards  with  a  velocity 
three  times  greater  than  the  jHafon-rod  and  pully  a,  and  the  rope 
cef  travels  with  a  velocity  threefold  that  of  the  pully  c.  Conse- 
quently the  stroke  of  the  piston-rod  is  multiplied  ninefold,  and  a 
piston  with  a  stroke  of  twelve  feet  raises  the  load  W^to  a  height 
of  108  feet. 

■  This  cr&na  \s  fullj  describad  in  Olynn'B  ' Eudimentarg  Treatitt  on  Cranti,  ^- 
aod  iU  cnnstruction  minat^ly  illnstrated  bj  detailed  drawings.  Fig.  26H  is  derired 
from  hia  fig.  iO,  by  omitting  nil  details  of  eonatnictinr,  for  which  I  beg  to  refor  my 
teadcni  to  the  excellrat  monogrnpb  above  quoted,  which  fiirms  vol.  miii  of  the  gprio* 
of  Budimentan/  THaiites  originullj  publiiihed  b;  Wealc,  and  now  hj  Virtue  nod  Co, 
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375.  The  following  diagram  •  exhibits  the  principle  uponwhidbl 
rant's  termed  lravcrsirr(/-cranes  are  constructed,  by  which  lieivy 

Kig.  269. 
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goods  or  materials  in  warehouBes  or  buildings  in  course  of  creo- 
tion  can  be  lifted  and  conveyeil  to  their  proper  positions.     .Vll 
detailed  constructions  of  framework  are  omitted  in  thb  figure. 

The  craiie  is  sustained  by  two  triangular  frames  of  timber,  bccd 
edgewise  at  AB,  CD.     These  frames  support  two  parallel  beams 
of  timber,  as  EF,  trussed  underneath.     On  these  beams  U  laid  a 
railway,  upon  which  travels  a  carnage  Gil  coutaining  tbe  pullies 
ijA"  for  the  chain,  which  passes  between  the  two  beams  to  ti:c 
lower  block  N.     The  ends  of  the  cliain  pass  from  the  carrin..- 
in   opposite  directions  along  and  above  the  beam  to  the   fix 
pullies  at  each  end  M  and  0,  and  thence  down  to  the  burr«k  ui. 
winches  L  and  P.     By  winding  one  of  these  winches  and  tin- 
winding  the  other  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  rate,  tbe  carrij^ 
and  the  load  suspended  from  it  travels  from  one  end  of  tbe  beam 
to  the  other,  the  load  remaining  at  the  same  level. 

IJut  by  winding  or  unwinding  one  of  the  winches  only,  tbe  loa  1 
is  simply  raised  or  lowered,  so  that  the  pully  iVcan  be  placed  a- 
any  point  of  tbe  vertical  plane  AEFC.     But  in  the  complete  m- 
versing-crane,  each  triangular  frame  AB,CD  is  mounted  \i\v'^ 
two  waggon-wheels  resting  on  rails,  which  enable  tbe  entire  fraim 
ABDC  to  be  moved  to  auy  part  of  the  length  of  the  buQding  <  i 
warehouse,  and  therefore  its  load  to  he  transferred  to  any  posilici. 
in  the  space  boimded  by  the  length  of  the  rails  and  tlie  aiea 
ACEK                                                                                                    1 
•   fidt  Qljnn,  Oa  Cmacs,  p.  43.  u>  iu  tlie  lasl.  note,  fur  nuiple  detailB  uul  CgBiM.     \ 
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The  so-called  '  parbuckle "  is  an  example  of  direct  redupHcatinn 
emplored  by  Bailors  to  lower  casks  from  a  quay  into  a  barge,  and 
vice  verm,  and  also  by  draymen. 
In  the  diagram  A  is  the  aiir- 
ikce  of  the  quay,  B  its  vertical 
&ce. 

Two  parallel  planka  e  and  f 
rest  below  upon  the  barge,  and 
above  upon  the  edge  of  the  qnay. 
The  middle  of  a  rope  of  suffi- 
cient length  is  made  fast  to  the 
timber-head  5  by  a  round  turn,  ' 
the  ends  of  the  ro]>e  are  passed  | 
under  and  over  the  cask,  em-  ' 
bracing  it  aa  shown,  and  the  two 
hands  of  the  operator  grasping 
the  two  free  ends  of  the  rope,  the 
cask  is  kept  steady  during  its 
motion.  This  apparatus  is  a 
combination  of  the  inclined  plane  and  single  hanging  pully  e.  If 
ihe  diagram.  Art,  367,  Fig.  262,  were  inverted  and  inclined  down- 
wards to  the  right,  it  would  represent  the  half  of  the  parbuckle, 
M  being  attached  to  the  timber-head  and  /'representing  the  cask. 
376.  In  the  examples  of  reduplication  already  considered,  the 
strings  and  the  motion  of  the  follower  are  all  parallel,  and  the 
Telocity  ratio  constant.  If  the  strings  and  the 
paths  make  angles  with  each  other,  a  varying 
velocity  ratio  will  en.^ue ;  as  in  the  following 
example.  Let  the  string  be  fixed  at  A,  fig. 
271,  and  passing  over  a  pin  B,  let  it  be  at- 
tached to  a  [joint  C\  let  Bh  be  the  path  of 
ihe  pin,  Ce  that  of  the  extremity  of  the  string, 
and  when  C  is  moved  to  c,  very  near  to  its 
first  position,  let  B  be  carried  to  b ;  draw  perpendiculars  Imi,  bn, 
Cp,  upon  th^  two  directions  of  the  string  in  its  new  jKisitiou. 

Then  since  the  length  of  the  string  is  the  same  in  both  [w- 
fitions,  we  have  AB  +  BC=Ah  +  bc,  that  is. 

Ain  +  mB  +  Bn  +  nC  =  Ab-i-bj>+pc, 
But  ultimately, 

Ab  =  Am,  and  bp  =  itC;  .-.  mB  +  Bn=pc, 

or  Eb (cos  bBA  +  cos bBC)=  Cc .  cos  cCBi 

L  Bb_  cos  cCB 


Fie-  271 
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where  the  angles  are  those  made  by  the  direction  of  the  string 
with  the  respective  paths  of  the  pin  B  and  of  the  extremity  C. 
But  by  the  motion  of  the  system  these  angles  alter^  and  thus  the 
velocity  ratio  varies. 

If  the  strings  and  the  path  of  B  become  parallel,  the  cosines 

become  unity,  and  --=     as  before  (Art.  367). 

CO       ^ 
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ON     AGGREGATE     COMBINATIONS 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF  AGGREGATE  MOTION, 

377.  The  motion  of  a  point  with  respect  either  to  its  path  or 
velocity  may  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  com- 
ponent motions.     If  it  happen  that  the  latter  taken  separately 
are  more  simple  and  more  easily  communicated  than  the  resultant 
motion,  it  is  evident  that  this  may  be  advantageously  obtained  by 
communicating  simultaneously  to  the  given  point  the  component 
motions.     For  an  example  of  an  aggregate  path,  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  point  describe  an  epicycloid.   Every  epicycloidal 
path   may  be  resolved  into  two  circular  paths,   one   of  which 
represents  the  base  of  the  epicycloid,  and  the  other  the  describing 
Circle.     And  if  the  point  be  attached  to  a  disc  or  arm  which 
revolves  uniformly  round  its  own  center,  while  at  the  same  time 
that  center  revolves  uniformly  round  the  center  of  the  base  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  revolution,  the  point  will  describe 
^n  epicycloid,  the  nature  and  proportions  of  which  will  depend 
lipon  the  proportion  of  the  radii  of  the  two  circular  component 
paths,  and  upon  the  relative  time  and  directions  of  their  re- 
solutions.    In  this  example  a  very  complex  path  is  referred  to 
^wo  paths  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  the  question  is  one  case  of 
li  general  problem  that  may  be  thus  enunciated : —  To  cause  a 
j}oint  to  move  in  a  required  path  hy  communicating  to  it  simnl- 

taneously  two  or  more  motions  in  space, 

378.  As  an  example  of  motion  complex  in  velocity,  but  simple 
with  respect  to  its  path,  let  a  body  be  required  to  travel  in  a 
right  line  by  a   reciprocating   motion,   but   always   making   its 
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forward  trip  through  a  space  greater  than  its  backwarti  trip,  atui 
thereby  gradually  advancing  from  one  end  of  tbe  path  to  i! 
otiier.     This  motion  may  he  reaolve<l  into  a  reciprocating  m-'U 
of  equal  advance  and  retreat,  combined  with  a  simple  slow  fonv:i:  i 
motion. 

If  therefore  the  body  be  mounted  on  a  carriage  or  frairi 
which  advances  slowly  in  the  required  direction,  and  if  at  iIk 
same  time  an  ordinary  reciprocating  motion  of  constant  extent  bt 
given  to  the  body  with  respect  to  the  carriage ;  the  question  will 
he  jinswerefl  by  referring  the  given  compound  motion  to  two  of  i 
simple  and  practicable  nature. 

379.  Again,  let  a  body  be  required  to  move  so  very  slowly  in 
ft  right  line,  that  in  the  ordinary  methods  a  long  train  of  wheel- 
work  or  of  other  combinations  would  be  required  to  reduce  aofi- 
ciently  the  velocity  of  the  original  driver.  But  if  this  souil 
velocity  be  considered  as  the  difference  of  two  velocities  in 
iippoaite  directions,  then  it  may  be  obtained  by  mounting  u 
before  the  body  on  a  carriage  which  proceeds  with  any  convenient 
velocity  in  one  direction,  while  the  body  moves  with  respert 
to  the  carriage  with  a  nearly  equal  velocity  in  the  opposin 
direction. 

These  examples  belong  to  a  second  problem  which  may  be  tin; 
stated : —  To  jiritduce  the  motion  of  a  jiiecc  hi  a  yleeii  path  hy 
municating  to  it  timulfaHeoitsly  two  or  more  mutioHs  in  thai  path, 
cither  in  the  same  or  in  oppusitit  liireettonK. 

.'Jttd.  In  these  esampies,  however,  it  appears  that  the  frame 
part  of  the  machine  which  determines  the  path  of  one  of 
component  motions  is  itself  in  motion.     In  the  first  example, 
center  of  motion  of  the  revolving  piece  which  carries  the 
scribing  point  itself  travels  iu  a  circle ;  and  in  the  second  exaaipk, 
the  slide  upon  which  the  point  that  receives  the  aggregate  motiun 
is  made  to  move,  is  itself  also  in  motion.     And  this,  from  the 
nature  of  Aggregate  Combinations,  will  always  be  the  case ;  awi 
as  these  bodies  which  travel  in  moving  paths  have  to  derive  their 
motion  from  a  driver  whose  path  is  in  the  usual  manner  stationarr, 
it   appears   that  to  carry  this  aggregate  principle    into   effccl, 
requires  that  we  should  have  tbe  means  of  communicating  motiou 
from  a  driver  to  a  follower,  when  the  re8|)ective  |x>sitiou  of  their 
paths  is  variable. 

I  shall  therefore  begin  by  giving  examples  of  the  molhods  hv 
which  this  may  be  effected. 


GEXERAL   PHISCrPLES.  3<5U 

To  connect  a  Driver  and  FuUower,  the  relotive  position  of  icliate 
jialhx  is  variable. 
381.  If  the  centei-  of  motion  of  a  toothed  ivheel  itself  travel  in 
a  circle  parallel  to  the  plane  oi'  rotation,  then  a  second  wheel 
cwncentric  with  the  circular  path  and  in  geer  with  the  travelliu}^ 
wheel  will  remain  in  geer  with  it  in  all  jKisitions  of  ita  center ; 
or  if  the  center  of  the  wheel  travel  in  a  right  line  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  rotation,  a  rack  parallel  to  its  path  will  always  remain  in 
geer  with  the  wheel,  and  communicate  a  motion  to  it ;  as  will 
also  an  endless  screw,  as  in  fig,  272,  where  Aa  is  a  long  endless 
screw,  B  the  travelling  wheel  whose  FJg.  272, 

center  of  motion  moves  in  the  path  ^■^'^'^,^     • '     N 

B  b,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  ^    ^ ^i ^      \ 

The   screw  will  therefore  act  npon  c,         ^  \        J 

Ihe  wheel  whatever  be  the  position     c—^^M^J^^i^ljSjJI^Ii^l 
of  its  center  upon  this  line,  and  will 

also  allow  the  center  to  be  moved  into  any  position  upon  the 
Borface  of  the  cylinder  that  would  be  generated  by  the  motion  o!' 
B  h  round  A  a,  the  plane  of  the  wheel  of  course  always  passing 
through  the  axis  A  a. 

Again,  if  the  wheel  he  required  to  travel  in  the  direction  of  its 
own  axis,  as  from  A  to  «,  fig.  273,  a  Ivnff  pinion  B  h  will  retain 
it^  action  ujKin  it  in  all  its  jjusitions. 

Fig.  273.  Fi^.  27-1. 


But  if  the  center  of  the  wheel  is  to  travel  in  any  other  curve 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  let  A,  fig.  274,  he  a  fixed 
center  of  motion,  B  the  travelling  center  of  motion,  and  let 
AC,  CB  be  a  frame  jointed  at  C;  then  if  iJ  be  moved  into  any 
position  within  the  circle  whose  radius  is  AC+CB,  the  frame 
will  follow  it,  the  angle  ACB  becoming  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  radial  distance  of  B  from  A,  Let  a  center  of  motion  be 
placed  at  C,  then  will  three  wheels  whose  centers  are  A,  C,  and 
■S,  remmn  in  geer  in  all  these  positions  of  the  frame,  and  thus 
allow  B  to  travel  in  any  curve  without  losing  its  connection  with 
rhe  central  wheel  at  A. 

3H2.  The  same  principles  also  apply  to  centers  of  motion  con- 
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nccted  by  sliding  contact  or  WTapping  conoectors;  for  generally, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  two  parallel  axes  be  couneeted  by  any  uf  i' 
contrivances  for  communicating  unlimited  rotation,  one  axh  m . 
travel   round  the  other  in  the  circle   whose  radius   is  the  j.. 
pendicular   dintance  of  the  axes,  without  disturbing  their  c" 
nectiun.     Other   expedients   are   also   employed,   which    beli'i_ 
rather   to   constructive  mechanism.     Thus,  instead  of  the  ii^ 
pinion  B  b,  fig.  273,  a  short  pinion  may  be  used  which  can  :-!i' 
along  its  axis,  but  not  turn  with  respect  to  it,  and  this  pinion  m  i 
he  made  to  follow  the  wheel  A  in  its  motions.     But,  in  fact. 
we  advance  in  our  subject,  the  combinations  necessarily  incrt:(- 
in  number  and  complexity  under  each  head  to  auch  a  d^ree.Tii 
it  becomes  impossible  to  include  them  all  in  the  liniit«d  s\ace 
such  a  treatise  as  this.     I  shall,  therefore,  merely  give  examph---': 
one  or  two  of  the  least  obvious  arrangements ;  others  will  oci:": 
during  the  calculations  of  Aggregate  Motion  in  the  succeeding 
chapters. 

383.  A  travelling  puUy  which  derives  its  rotation  from  anoiln 
putly  with  a  fixed  axis  of  motion,  may  have  its  own  axis  can-i 
about  to  any  relative  jjosition  with  the  first,  provided  tl 
wrapping  baud  have  a  suspended  stretching  jjully  to  keep  it  u-' 
in  all  these  changes  of  distance,  and  that  the  puUy  travel  onlv 

Fig.  375        its  own  plane,  and  consequently  its  axis  always  r 

„f   mains  parallel  to  that  of  the  other  piiUy,      For  il" 

move  out  of  that  plane  the  wrapping  band  will  !■ 

A  i      thrown  off  the  pully  (Art.  254).     Fig.   275  is  out 

il    1    i]|      arrangement  by  which  the  pully  may  be  also  alloired 

ij-^-H|"    to  move  in  the  direction  of  its  axis." 

]Li!_J|;„       B  is  the  pully  whose  axis  is  mounted  in  a  framt 

7i    — ii      AC,  to  whose  sides  are  fixed   the  axes  of  guide- 

Lijj      pullies  n,  p ;  the  wrapping  band  is  passed  over  these 

r^     I       pullies  as  at  m  n  p  y,  making  one  turn  round  ih( 

— '"     pully  B  in  its  passage:  the  ends  m   n,  p  tj  a{  tbf 

band  are  carried  parallel  to  the  axis  of  B,  and  passed 

over  proper  guide-pullies  to  the  driving  wheel.    Tlit 

frame  AC  may  evidently  he  moved  into  any  other  position  ae,  in 

the  plane  m  ij,  without  disturbing  either  the  tension  of  the  bandur 

its  connection  with  B. 

384.  Two  arms  AP,  CD  (fig.  197.  p.  209),  being  connectiiJ 
by  a  link  PD,  the  center  of  motion  C  of  one  of  them  may  I" 
shifted  into  various  positions  with  respect  to  A,  without  breaking 
the  connection  of  the  system ;  but  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  aniu 

*  Laiu  and  BeUnroaTt  {And.  £u<Kf,  D,  SO)  hare  a  aomewlittl  liniilat  &Tni^UMl^ 
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will  necessarily  be  different  in  every  new  position.  If  the  arms 
have  only  a  small  angular  motion,  as  in  the  Article  referred  to, 
the  center  C  may  receive  a  small  travelling  motion  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  PD,  without  materially  altering  the  velocity 
ratio. 

Fig.  276  is  an  expedient  by  which  this  communication  can  be 
maintained  between  shifting  centers  without  affecting  the  velocity 
ratio. 

AB  is  the  arm  whose  center  of  motion  A  is  fixed,  CD  the  arm 
whose  center  of  motion  travels  in  the  line  Cc\  guide-puUies  CyD 
are  mounted,  one  concentric  to  C,  and  the  other  at  the  extremity 
D  of  the  arm.     A  line  is  £xed  at  m, 
passed  over  the  puUies  C  and  J?,  and 
attached  to  B.     It  B  be  moved  to  i  it 
will,  by  means  of  this  line,  communicate 
the  same  motion  to  CD  round  C  as  if  it 
were  a  link  jointed  in  the  usual  way  at 
D  and  B.    But  the  peculiar  arrangement 

of  the  line  allows  the  center  of  the  arm  to  be  removed  to  any 
other  point  in  Cc,  as  to  c,  without  interrupting  the  connection 
of  B  with  its  extremity.  The  arm  is  supposed  to  be  returned  by 
a  spring  or  weight. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ON  COMBINATIONS  FOB  PBODUCINO  AGGREGATE 

VELOCITY. 

385.  I  SHALL  in  this  chapter  proceed  to  show  the  principal 
methods  of  obtaining  the  complex  motion  of  a  body  in  a  giTen 
path  by  the  simultaneous  communication  to  it  of  two  or  more 
simple  motions  in  that  path ;  arranging  the  solutions  under  the 
same  di\dsions  as  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  but  taking  them 
in  a  somewhat  different  order,  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 


BY  LINK-WORK. 

386.     Let  a  bar  ABCy  fig.  277,  be  bisected  in  B,  and  let  a 
small  motion  Aa  perpendicular  to  the  bar  be  communicated  to  tlie 

Fig.  277. 


extremity  Ay  C  remaining  at  rest ;  then  will  the  central  point  B 

Aa 
move  through  a  space  Bn  =  —  .     On  the  other  hand,  had  A  re- 

mained  at  rest,  and  a  small  transverse  motion  Cc  been  given  to 
the  other  extremity  C,  the  central  point  B  would  have  moved 

Cc 

through  a  space  Bm  =    -.     If  these  two  motions  are  communi- 

cated  either  simultaneously  or  successively  to  the  two  extremities, 
the  center  B  will  be  carried  through  a  space  jBi=— ^-T_r5.     Or, 

if  starting  from  the  position  Ac^  the  two  motions  had  been  com- 
municated in  the  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  carry  the  bar  into 
the  position  aCy  then  the  center  of  the  bar  would  receive  a  motion 
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mn  =    '  ~      ■      The  length  of  the  bar  being  always  supposed  so 

great,  compared  with  the  motions,  that  its  inclination  in  the  differ- 
ent positiLins  may  be  neglected,  and  therefore  the  lines  Cc,  Bh, 
Aa,  be  all  considered  perpendicular  to  AC,  Hence  ticu  small 
independent  motions  being  communicated  to  the  extremities  of  a 
bar;  its  center  receives  half  their  sum  or  difference,  according  ax 
the  motions  are  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions. 

If  the  motions  be  communicated  to  A  and  B,  then  C  will  re- 
ceive the  whole  motion  of  A  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  twice 
the  motion  of  B  in  the  same  direction.  The  bar  A  C  has  been 
divided  in  half  at  B  for  Bimplicity  only,  for  it  is  evident  that  by 
dividing  it  in  any  other  ratio  we  can  communicate  the  component 
motions  in  any  desired  proportions.  But  in  general  it  is  the  law 
of  motion  which  is  to  be  communicated,  and  the  quantity  is  of 
less  consequence,  especially  if  reduced  for  both  motions  in  the 
some  proportion. 

387.  Let  FO,  fig.  278,  be  a  bar  whose  center  is  E,  and  to 
whose  extremities  are  fixed  pins  F  and  G,  ujton  which  the  centers 
of  other   bars,   AB,    CD   turn.  Fig.  278, 

Then  if  four  independent  motions 
be  communicated  to  the  jwints 
A,  B,  C,  D,  the  motions  of  A 
and  B  will  be  concentrated  upon  F,  and  those  of  C  and  D  upon 
G,  and  the  motions  of  F  and  G  being  concentrated  in  lite 
manner  upon  E,  this  point  will  receive  the  four  motions.  By 
jointing  other  levers  to  the  extremities  of  these,  and  so  on,  any 
number  of  independent  motions  may  be  concentrated  upon  the 
point  E.* 

BY   WRAPPING    CONNECTORS. 

388.  If  a  bar  Bb,  fig.  279,  be  capable  of  sliding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length  and  carry  a  pully  A  round  which  is  passed  a 
cord  DE,  then  it  can  be  shown  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  bar 
will  receive  half  the  sum  of  independent  motions  communicated 
to  the  extremities  D,  E,  the  bar  heing  supposed  to  be  urged  in 
the  direction  bB,  by  a  weight  or  spring.  This  is  a  more  compen- 
dious contrivance  than  the  former,  as  the  motions  may  be  of 
eonsiderable  estent.     If  the  component  motions  be  communicated 

•  Another  eiamplo  of  BggregafB  Tplocitj'  by  link-work  is  Ihe  well-known  relicnUtf d 
frame  timiMl  La^  toiigtt,  whi<^b  rcxcmblos  a  mn  of  X'h,  Ihue  xxxxx.     ll  is  too  weak 
'    from  iu  uumerona  joints  to  bt  of  much  prauticHl  ecrrice.     It  flnt  occurs  in  Valtuiins 
it  n  milUari,  1. 1.  14B3. 
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to  one  extremity  of  the  string  D  and  io  the  bar.  then  will  ilf 
other  extremity  E  receive  the  entire  motion  of  D  iu  the  rever- 
direction,  and  also  twice  the  motion  of  Bb  in  the  gam. 
Fig.  279.     direction." 

369.  If  a  second  similar  combination  be  placed  ;:' 
the  side  of  this,  with  its  bar  paiallel  to  that  of  tbe  fir-i 
and  if  a  cord  whose  enda  are  tied  to  the  upjier  eitr 
mities  of  each  bar  be  passed  over  a  tbircl  intermedi.nt. 
pully,  the  center  of  this  latter  pully  will  receive  ti. 
aggregate  motion  of  the  cords  of  the  two  fiystems.  :■■■ 
ehown  for  the  lever  in  Art.  .387. 

390.  As  an  example  of  the  employment  of  thi.  f 
^  combinations,  let  C,  fig.  280,  he  an  axis  of  mot'n.i 
upon  which  is  fixed  a  small  barrel  round  wlikli 
the  cord  e  is  rolled,  and  also  a  diak  with  an  excentrir 
]iin  c,  which  by  meana  of  a  link  eb  communicates  a  recijjrc- 
cating  motion  to  an  arm  Aa,  whose  center  of  motion  is  A. 
The  extremity  of  this  arm  carries  a  revolving  pully  X>,  and  tJi-; 
cord  which  is  coiled  round  the  band  is  laid  over  this  pully  anl 
fixed  to  a  heavy  piece  E,  which  moves  in  the  vertical  jtatli  /.  ■ 
Now  when  C  revolves,  the  center  n  of  the  pully  D  moves  up  :i  ' 
down  through  a  small  arc  which  is  nearly  a  right  line  jiarallel  i< 
fE,  and  by  virtue  of  this  motion  the  stringy  and  the  body  ^Twiil 
receive  a  reciprocating  motion  of  double  its  extent.  But  llie 
string  e  Vfill  be  also  slowly  coiled  upon  the  barrel  by  which  it,  u 
well  as  E,  will  receive  a  slow  travelling  motion  in  a  constant  di- 
Fif.  280,  Fig.  281. 


\ 


i-edion  upwards.     By  what  has  preceded,  therefore,  the  body  E 
receiving  these  motions  simultaneously,  will,  as  in  tbe  example  of  1 

■  Tha  first  applioation  of  this  prmciple  sppenre  lu  bi?  tllo  tlouet  dt  Li/oa,  lir  vw 
mik.     Vide  Enc.  Mith.  ManufaciMTa,  t.  ii.  p.  44. 
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^^rt.  378,  move  vertically  with  a  reciprocating  motion,  of  whicli 
^■fe  downward  trip  is  shorter  than  the  upward  one. 
^■391.  Let  An,  Hg.  281,  be  an  axis  to  whieh  are  £xed  two  cy- 
^Kiders  B  and  C,  nearly  of  the  same  diameter,  and  let  a  cord  be 
^^nled  round  B,  passed  over  a  puUy  D,  and  then  brought  back 
^^■d  coiled  in  the  opposite  direction  round  (7.  AVhen  Aa  revolves, 
^^■e  end  of  the  coM  wil]  be  coiled  and  the  other  uncoiled,  and  if 
^K'be  the  radius  of  B,  and  r  of  C,  A  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
^Hcis,  the  velocities  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  cord  will  be  AH 
^Kd  Ar;  and  by  Art.  388,  the  center  of  the  pully  D  will  travel 
^Btfa  a  velocity  eq^ual  to  half  the  difference  of  these   velocities, 

^^fece  they  are  in  opposite  directions,  or  to  — i-  —  -  .     This  velo- 

^■^  is  the  same  as  would  be  obtaiued  if  the  center  of  the  pully  D 
^Hve  suspended  from  the  axis  Aa  by  a  cord  wrapped  round   a 

^^bgle  barrel  whose  radius  = — —. 

^H'392,  This  combination  belongs  to  a  class  -which  has  received 
^^■B  name  oi  differential  mntiont,  their  object  being  to  communicate 
^^CTery  slow  motion  to  a  body,  or  rather  to  produce  by  a  single 
^^■nbination  such  a  velocity  ratio  between  two  bodies  that  under 
^^M  usual  arrangement  a  considerable  train  of  combinations  would 
^H  required  practiculli/  to  reduce  the  velocity,  for,  theomticallt/,  & 
^^Bkple  combination  will  always  answer  the  same  purpose.  Thus 
^B  the  above  machine,  although  theoretically  a  barrel  with  a  radius 

^BTl-would  do  as  well  as  the  double  barrel,  yet  its  diameter  in 

^Hactice  would  be  so  small  as  to  make  it  useless  from  weakness. 
^HHiereas  each  barrel  of  the  differential  combination  may  be  made 
^B  large  and  as  strong  as  we  please. 

^B  If  a  considerable  extent  of  motion,  however,  be  required,  this 

^■mtriTance  becomes  very  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  great 

^■oantity  of  rope  which  must  be  wound  upon  the  barrels.     For  by 

^he  turn  of  the  differential  barrel  the  space  through  which  the 

pully  18  raised  =7r  (R  —  r),  but  the  quantity  of  rope  employed  is 

the  sum  of  that  which  is  coiled  u]«m  one  barrel,  and  of  that  which 

is  uncoiled  from  the  other  =2ir  (fl  +  r).     Now  in  the  equivalent 

simple  barrel  the  quantity  of  rope  coiled  is  exactly  equal  to  the 

space  through  which  the  body  ia  moved,  and  therefore  in  this  case 

=7r  (^  — r),  so  that  for  a  given  extent  of  motion  • 

rope  for  differential  barrel  _.,  ^  +  r 
rope  for  common  barrel  R  —  r 
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when  R  —  ris  bv  hypotliesls  very  smalL     This  inconvenience  b 
been  sufficient  to  baniiih  the  contrivance  from  practice,  for  altbougli 
it  is  re{  I  reset)  ted  id  all  mechaaical  books  ander  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  windlass,  it  is  never  actually  employed. 


BY  SLIDING  CONTACT. 

393,  Aa,  fig,  282,  is  an  axis  upon  which  are  formed  two  screws 
Eig.  283.  B  and  D,  whose  pitches  are   C  and  c  re- 

i  t/-  spectively.     B  passes  through  a  nut  A  fixed 

to  the  frame,  and  D  through  a  nut  if,  whicK 
is  capable  of  sliding  parallel  to  the  axis  nf 
I  the  screw.* 

Now  when  a  screw  is  turned  round  it  travels  with  respecth 
its  nut  through  a  space  equal  t^»  one  pitch  for  each  revolutii 
consequently  one  turn  of  ^a  will  cause  it  to  move  with  r 
to  6  thi'ough  tlie  space  C.  But  the  same  motion  will  cause! 
nut  if  to  move  with  respect  to  its  screw  through  a  sjmce  c 
mit  (/,  therefore,  receives  two  simultaneous  motions,  for  by  I 
advance  of  the  screw  Aa  through  the  fixed  nut  b,  the  nut  d  u 
carried  forwards  through  the  apace  C,  but  by  the  revolving  acli^ :; 
of  the  screw  Aa  it  will  be  at  the  same  time  canied  backwawf 
through  the  apace  c  :  its  motion  during  one  rotation  uf  the  screw 
An  is  therefore  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  pitches  =  C—r. 
If  C  be  greater  than  c  this  will  be  positive,  and  the  nut  will 
advance  slowly  when  the  screw  Aa  advances ;  but  if  v  be  greater 
than  C,  the  nut  will  move  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  iLe 
endlong  motion  of  the  screw.  If  C=c  then  C~e=0,  and  the 
nut  d  receives  no  motion,  which  is  indeed  obvious.  All  this  siiji- 
poses  that  the  threads  of  the  two  screws  are  both  right-handed  or 
both  left-handed.  If  one  be  right-handed  and  the  other  left- 
handed,  each  revolution  of  the  screw  An  will  cause  the  nut  d  lo 
advance  through  a  space  =  C  +  c. 

394.  In  fig,  283, f  -f/ia  a  screw  which  passes  through  a  nut  n, 
this  nut  is  mounted  in  a  frame  so  as  to  be  capable  of  revolving 
but  not  of  travelling  endlong  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
screw.  So  that  if  the  nut  were  turned  round,  and  the  screw  itself 
prevented  from  revolving,  this  screw  would  receive  an  endlonj: 
motion  in  the  usual  manner,  at  the  rate  of  one  pitch  for  each 
revolution  of  the  nut.     A  toothed  wheel  E  is  fixed  to  the  mil. 

«  Ihi*  eantrWnoQP  is  cUimedhj  While  {Ceatnrj/  nf  Inemli-ns,  p.  84),  and  sLhi  Cur 

..  Pron)',  by  Lnni  and  Beliiowiurt  (Kieoy.  I).  3). 

f  This  combinniiun  occun>  in  W1i\1.«'g  CcKtury  of  InvmtUau. 
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niiil    engaged  with  a  pinion  C,  which  is  fixed  to  the"  prohlem 

^larallel  to  the  screw,     To  the  screw  is  also  fixed  a  toothed  wl!*y 

D,  which  engages   with   a  long   pinion   B  Fig.  283. 

ujion  the  same  axis  Aa  which  carries  the 

pinion  C.     yVhea  An  revolvett,  therefore,  it 

communicate  a  rotation  both  to   the   screw 

and  to  the  nut.     If  B  and   C,   D  and  E 

were  respectively  equal,  it  is  plain  that  the 

nut  and  screw  would  revolve  as  one  piece, 

and  consequently  no  relative  motion  take 

place  between  them  ;  but  as  these  wheels  are  purposely  made  to 

differ,  the  nut  and  screw  revolve  with  different  velocities,  and 

thus  a  motion  arises  between  the  nut  and  its  screw,  which  causes 

the  latter  to  travel  in  the  direction  of  ita  length,  with  a  velocity 

ratio  that  may  be  thus  calculated. 

Let  the  letters  B  CD  E  applied  to  the  wheels,  represent  their 
resjiective  numbers  of  teeth,  and  let  P  be  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
Also,  let  the  synchronal  rotations  of  the  axis  Aa,  the  nut  and  the 
screw,  be  LL^,  and  L,  respectively, 

.■.i.,=   ^andi.  =  -^-. 

But  the  endlong  motion  of  the  screw  depends  upon  the  relative 
rotations  of  the  screw  and  nut,  and  not  upon  their  absolute  rota- 
tions. Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  screw  make  I,  rotations, 
and  the  nut  L„  rotations  in  the  same  direction,  that  the  screw 
and  nut  will  have  made  L  —L„  rotations  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  that  the  screw  will  have  advanced  endlong 
through  a  space 

=(/.,-i..).p=i./.(-«-g. 

which  may  bo  made  very  small  with  respect  to  L. 

This  combination  is  applied  to  machinery  for  boring,  for  the 
motion  of  a  boring  instrument  consists  of  a  quick  rotation  com- 
hinetl  with  a  slow  advance  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  which  ia 
precisely  the  motion  given  to  the  screw  Ff.  Nothing  more  is 
therefore  required  than  to  fix  the  boring  tool  to  one  end  of  this 
[   Bcrew. 

The  long  pinion  B  (Art.  381)  is  employed  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  action  of  B  upou  D  during  the  end- 
long motion  of  the  screw,  and  this  endlong  motion  is  in  fact  the 
difiTerence  of  two  motions  that  ai'e  simultaneously  given  to  tlie 


whe^ 
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rA  a  revolving,  if  B  and  D  were  removed  the  r 


I 


ffi  the  Diit  would  cause  the  screw  t-o  travel  endlong  with 
;ity,  and  if  C  and  E  were  removed  instead  of  B  and  J3. 
the  rotation  of  the  screw  in  ita  fixed  nut  wonl^  cause  it  1o  trat 
endlong  with  another  velocity ;  but  these  two  causes  opera! 
eimultaneoualy,  the  screw  travels  witli  the  diftereuce  of 
velocities. 

395.  A  slow  relative  motion  of  two  concentric  pieces  may 
produced,  ns  in  fig.  284,  in  which  D  d  is  a,  fixed  stud,  B  an 
less  acrew-wheei  revolving  upon  the  stud,  and  C  a  second  em 
screw-wheel  revolving  upon  the  tube  which  carries  the  precei 
wheel  B.     A  ia  an  endless  screw  so  placed  as  to  act  at  once 
Fig.  2Si.        hoth  wheels,'     Now  if  these  wheels  had  the 

number  of  teeth  they  would  move  as  one  pii 
but  if  one  of  them  has  one  or  two  teeth  more 
less  than  the  other,  this  will  not  disturb  the 
of  the  teeth  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  the 
of  the  endless  screw.  And  as  the  revolutiotuj 
this  screw  will  pass  the  same  number  of  teetk< 
each  wheel  across  the  jilanc  of  centers,  it  foUoi 
that  when  one  wheel  has  thus  made  a  complete 
revolution,  the  other  will  have  made  more  or  less  than  a  com- 
plete revolution  by  exactly  the  number  of  deficient  or  exci 

teeth.  

Let  B  have  N  teeth,  and  C,  iV+  m  teeth,  then  since  the 
number  of  teeth  in  each  wheel  will  simultaneously  pass  tlie  pi 
of  centers,  N  x  N+  m  teeth  of  each  will  pnss  during  iV  rotations 
of  C,  and  N+m  of  B,  which  are  therefore  their  synchronal 
rotations,  and  their  relative  rotations  in  the  same  time  are 
N'+7H-N=m. 

This  contrivance  is  used  in  counting  the  revolutions  of 
machinery,  for  by  attaching  an  index  to  the  tube  which  carries 
B,  and  graduating  the  face  of  C  into  a  proper  dial-plate,  i' 
revolves  so  slowly  with  respect  to  C,  that  It  may  be  made  to 
record  a  great  number  of  rotations  of  A  before  it  returns  a^ain  I' 
the  beginning  of  the  course.  Thus  if  B  have  100  teeth,  and  C 
101,  the  hand  will  make  one  rotation  round  the  dial  during  tk 
passage  of  lIJOxlOl  teeth  of  either  wheel  across  the  plane  nl' 
centers,  that  is,  during  10,100  rotations  of  the  screw.  Also  the 
same  hand  b  may  read  off  sub-divisions  upon  a  small  dial  attacLeil 
to  the  extremity  of  the  fixed  axis  d. 

•From  Wollflblon'a  Odometer,  for  rpgiatering  tlie  number  of  turns  nuidc  'iv  a 
cMTiBgo- wheel. 
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396.  This  contrivance  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  problem 
we  are  at  present  considering,  but  it  haa  a  kind  of  natural  affinity 
with  it  that  induced  me  to  give  it  a  place  here.  Similarly,  a 
thick  pinion  upon  an  axis  parallel  to  D  d  may  be  employed  to 
drive  the  two  wheels  in  lieu  of  an  endless  screw,  but  the  relative 
motion  will  not  be  so  slow.'  But  by  employing  two  pinions  of 
different  numbers  of  teeth  to  drive  the  two  wheels  a  very  slow 
relative  motion  may  be  obtained;  thus,  if  in  fig.  283  the  screw 
W  nut  be  suppressed,  and  the  wheel  /'  be  the  dial-plate,  and 
^  wheel  D  carry  the  index,  as  in  fig.  284,  then  we  have  found 


L.-L,^C_B 
E    D' 


which  may  be  made  very  small. 


yr  BY    EPICYCLTC    TRAINS. 

397  A  train  of  mechanism  the  axes  of  which  are  carried  by  an 
arm  or  frame  which  revolves  round  a  center,  as  in  figs.  285,  286, 
287,  ia  termed  in  this  work  an  EpicycUc  train. 

Tig.  2S5.  Fig.  288. 


The  two  wheels  which  are  at  each  end  of  such  a  train,  or 
at  least  one  of  them,  will  be  always  concentric  to  the  revolving 
frame. 

Thus  in  fig.  285,  C B  is  the  frame  or  train-braring  arm,  a 
wheel  A  concentric  to  this  frame  geers  with  a  pinion  b,  upon 
whose  axis  is  fixed  a  wheel  E  that  geers  with  a  wheel  B.  And 
thus  we  have  an  epicyclic  train  A  (Art.  332), 

b—E 
B, 
of  which  if  the  first  wheel  A  be  fixed,  and  a  motion  be  given  to 
the  arm,  the  train  will  then  revolve  round  the   fixed  wheel,  and 
the  relnti%'c  motion  of  the  arm  to  the  fixed  wheel  will  communi- 
cate rotation  through  the  train  to  the  last  wheel  B;  or  the  first 

■  This  combinstion  occurs  in  ■  clepsydra,  by  MarcoHni,  described  in  the  aolcs  to 
die  niiitli  book  of  I'ilruiiiut,  by  Dan  Uarbaro,  IGSG.     I'ide  also  Art  3iJu. 
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wheel  as  well  as  the  i 


7  be  made  to  revolve  with  dilfen 


velocities,  in  which  case  the  last  wheel  B  will  revolve  with  a 
motion  that  will  be  presently  calculated. 

If  the  wheel  E,  instead  of  geering  with  B,  be  engaged  witli 
wheel  D,  which,  like  the  wheel  A,  is  concentric  to  the  arm, 
we  have  an  eptcyclic  train  A 


T>y 


1 


of  which  botb  the  extremities  are  concentric  to  the  arm.  In 
a  train  we  may  either  communicate  motion  to  the  arm  and  _ 
extreme  wheel  in  order  to  produce  an  ^gregate  rotation  in  the 
other  extreme  wheel,  or  motion  may  be  given  to  the  two  extreme 
wheels  A  and  B  of  the  train,  with  tlie  iiHew  of  communicating  the 
agjjregate  motion  to  the  arm. 

Fig.  286  is  a  simple  form  of  the  epicyclic  train,  in  which 
arm  A  D  carries  a  pinion  B,  which  geers  at  once  with  a  B] 
wheel  A  and  an  annular  wheel  C,  both  concentric  with  the 
bearing  arm. 

Fig,  287  is  another  simple  form  in  which  F  G  \s,  the  am 
the  common  axis;  D,  C,  two  bevil-wheels  moving  freely  upon 
and  E  a  pinion  carried  by  the  arm,  and  geering  at  once  with  ih. 
two  bevil-wheels.  These  two  arrangements  contain  the  lea.-: 
number  of  wheels  to  which  an  epicyclic  train  can  be,  reduced,  ii 
its  two  extreme  wheels  are  to  be  concentric  to  the  arm  ;  and,  as 
in  fig.  285,  motion  may  either  be  given  to  the  two  wheels  in 
Older  to  produce  aggregate  motion  in  the  arm,  or  else  to  the  arm 
and  one  wheel,  in  order  to  produce  aggregate  raotii>n  in  the  other. 
Or  very  commonly,  one  of  the  concentric  wheels  is  fixed,  and 
motion  being  then  given  to  the  arm,  will  be  communicated  to  the 
other  wheel,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  a  law  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  investigate.  In  these  examples  toothe<i  wheels  only 
are  employed,  but  the  subsequent  formulie  will 
apply  as  well  to  epicyclic  trains  in  which  any 
of  the  combinations  of  Class  A  are  used. 

398.  To  find  the  velocittj  ratian  of  Epiei/clk 
trains.  Let  AB,  fig.  288,  be  the  train-bearing 
ann  revoU-ing  round  A,  and  carrying  a  train  of 
which  the  first  wheel  A  is  concentric  to  the 
arm,  and  the  last  wheel  B  may  either  be  con- 
centric with  A  or  not.  These  two  wheels  are 
connected  by  a  train  of  any  number  of  axes 
carried  by  the  arm  or  frame  AB.  Now  the 
;volutiona  of  the  wheels  of  the  train  may  be  estimated  in  tim 


Fig.  288. 
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ways :  First,  with  respect  to  the^fixed  frame  of  the  machine,  that 
is,  by  measuring  the  angular  distance  of  a  given  point  on  the 
wheel  from  the  fixed  line  A/;  or,  if  the  wheel  be  excenf.ric  as  Ji, 
from  a  line  Bk  parallel  to  Af.  Secondly,  they  may  be  measured 
iviih  respect  to  the  arm  which  carries  them.  The  first  may  be 
termed  the  absolute  revolutions,  and  the  second  the  relative  re- 
volutions, or  motions  relative  to  the  train-bearing  arm. 

Let  the  ann  with  its  train  move  from  the  position  Af  to  AB, 
and  during  the  same  time  let  a  point  vi  in  the  wheel  A  move  to  n 
from  any  external  cause,  and  the  point  r  in  the  wheel  B  move  to 
I  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  wheel  A,  all  being  supposed 
for  simplicity  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  arm.  Then 
mAn,  rDi  are  the  absofute  motions  of  the  wheels  A  and  B,  and 
1  pAn,  tBs  their  relative  motions  to  the  arm, 

I        but  mAn  =  mAp+pAn,  and  rBs=rBt  +  fBS=mAp  +  tBS; 
where  mA/i  is  the  motion  of  the  arm. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wheels  had  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  arm,  then 


mAn =pAn — 


;  and  rBs  =  tBs  —  mAp, 


and  these  are  true  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  the  angles 
described,  and  are  therefore  true  for  entire  revolutions,  for  the 
angular  velocity  ratios  in  these  trains  are  constant.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  absolute  revolutions  of  the  wheels  of  epicyclic 
trains  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  relative  revolufSons  to  the 
arm,  and  of  the  revolutions  of  the  arm  itself,  when  they  take 
place  in  the  same  direction,  and  equal  to  the  difference  of  these 
revolutions  when  in  the  opposite  direction, 

399.  Let  a,  m,  n,  be  the  ajmchronal  absolute  revolutions  of  the 
train-bearing  arm,  of  the  first  wheel  of  the  train,  and  of  the  last 
wheel  respectively;  and  let  e  be  the  epicyclic  train,  that  is,  let 
it  represent  the  quotient  of  the  relative  revolutions  of  the  last 
wheel  divided  by  those  of  the  first;  e  is  therefore  the  quantity 


"f  the  wheel-work  being  estimated  with  respect  to  the  train- 
bearing  arm  alone.  Also,  the  first  and  last  wheel  of  the  epicyclic 
train  are  included  in  the  expression  e,  although  one  or  both  of 
them  may  be  concentric  to  the  arm. 

Then  the  relative  revolutions  of  the  first  wheel  with  respect  to 
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the  arm  =  m  — a,  and  of  the  last  wheel=n— a,  and  as  the  motions 
of  the  train,  considered  with  respect  to  the  arm,  will  be  the  same 
as  those  of  an  ordinary  train,  we  have  n— a=«.m— a. 

n— a 
e=    -     ; 
m — a 


ms—n 


whence  a  = —,  ns=za  -riw  —  a.f, 

e  — 1 

and  m  =  a  + . 

e 

If  the  first  wheel  of  the  train  be  fixed,  which  is  a  common  case, 
its  absolute  revolutions =0 ;  .:.  7w  =  0,  and  we  have 


n 


a  = ,  and  7i  =  l— c.a. 

1— e 

If  the  last  wheel  of  the  train  be  fixed,  then  n=0,  and  we  have 


a  s= -,  and  m=[l  — _ ja. 

e —  1  \  eJ 


But  when  these  wheels  are  not  fixed. 


a  =    ,-=  —  -  + 


«-I       e-I      I-fi' 

that  is,  the  revolutions  of  the  arm  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
separate  revolutions  which  it  would  have  received  from  the  train, 
supposing  its  extreme  wheels  to  have  been  fixed  in  turn. 

In  the  formula;  of  this  Article  the  rotations  of  the  first  and  last 
wheel  and  of  the  arm  are  all  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  direction; 
if  cither  of  them  revolve  in  the  opposite,  the  sign  of  w,  n,  or  a 
must  be  changed  accordingly.  With  respect  to  the  sign  of  i,  see 
Art.  403. 

400.  But  in  trains  of  this  kind  it  often  happens  that  if  neither 
the  first  nor  last  wheel  of  the  epicyclic  train  be  fixed,  then  either 
motion  is  communicated  from  some  original  driver  to  the  two 
extreme  wheels  of  the  epicyclic  train  with  a  view  to  produce  an 
aggregate  motion  of  the  arm,  or  else  the  original  driver  com- 
municates motion  to  one  of  these  extreme  wheels  and  to  the  arm, 
for  the  puri>osc  of  producing  the  aggregate  motion  of  the  other 
extreme  wheel. 


Fig.  aS9. 


^ 


,  /   ir 

. 

'ti  ; 

\^JM 

w 

ki=m 
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^■'Fig.  289  is  an  example  of  the  first  case,  mn  is  an  axis  to 
wliicli  ia  fixed  the  train-bearing  arm  kl,  which  carries  the  two 
wheela  d  and  e  united  together  and 
revolving  upon  the  arm  itself.  The 
wheels  b  and  e  are  united  and  revolve 
together  upon  the  axis  mn,  but  are 
not  attached  to  it.  Likewise  the 
wheels  _/"  and  ff  are  fixed  together,  and 
revolve  freely  round  the  axis 
The  wheels  e,  d,  e,  and  /  constitute 
an  epicyclic  train,  of  which  c  ia  the 
first,  and_f  the  last  wheel.  An  axis  A 
is  employed  as  a  driver,  and  carries  two  wheels  a  and  A,  the  first 
of  which  geers  with  the  wheel  b,  and  thus  communicates  motion 
to  the  first  wheel  c  of  the  epicyclic  train,  and  the  wheel  A  drives 
the  wheel  //,  which  thus  gives  motion  to  the  last  wheel  _/"  of  the 
epicyclic  train.  When  the  axis  A  is  turned  round  it  thus  com- 
municates motion  to  the  two  ends  of  the  epicyclic  trwn,  through 
which  the  ti-ain-b earing  arm  hi  receives  an  aggregate  rotation, 
which  we  shall  presently  calculate. 

As  an  example  of  the  second  case,  we  must  suppose  the  wheels 
g  and  /  to  be  disunited,  ff  being  now  _fij:cd  to  the  axis  inn,  and  / 
only  running  loose  upon  it.  The  driving  axis  A  will  thus  com- 
municate, as  before,  rotation  to  the  first  wheel  of  the  epicyclic 
train  c  by  means  of  the  wheels  a  and  b,  and  will  also  by  li  cause 
the  wheel  ff,  the  axis  mn,  and  the  train-bearing  arm  kl  to  revolve, 
by  which  the  compound  rotation  will  be  given  to  the  loose  wheel 
_/".  In  this  set^ond  combination,  however,  the  last  wheel  f  of  the 
train  is  not  necessarily  concentric  to  the  train-bearing  arm,  which 
it  must  be  in  the  first  case. 

401.  To  obtain  a  formula  adajited  to  this  first  case.  Let  the 
dri%-ing  axis  be  connected  with  the  first  wheel  of  the  train  by  a 
train  /»,  and  with  the  last  wheel  by  a  train  v ;  and  let  the  syn- 
chronal  rotations  of  this  driver  with  these  wheels  be  2> ; 


.m=fi..p, 


and  11 


-1 


1  +  1- 


e  first  part  of  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  train  ft,  and 
BKOond  to  that  of  the  train  v, 

tor  suppose  the  train  /*  removed  then  would  the  first  wJieel  of 
i  epicyclic  train  remain  fixed,  and  m  =  fj.p=0'. 
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and  in  like  manner,  if  the  train  v  were  removed, 

r  i-i: 

a 

The  arm  moves,  therefore,  with  the  Bum  or  difference  o 
separate  actions  of  the  two  trains  from  the  original  driving  a 

402.  In  the  second  cose,  let  the  driving  axis  be  connected! 
the  first  wheel  of  the  epicyclic  train  by  a  train  ^,  and  witb 
arm  by  a  train  a, 

iiie.nm=fjp,  and  a=ap; 

.'.  n=ap\-  —  t  +  tt.pt. 

The  revolutions,  therefore,  of  the  last  wheel  of  the 
train  are  the  aggregate  of  those  due  to  the  train  a,  which  piw- 
duces  tlie  motion  of  the  arm,  and  of  those  due  to  the  trains 
which  produces  the  motion  of  the  first  wheel  of  the  epicycUi 
train, 

403.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  application  of  these  formnls 
lies  in  the  signs  which  must  be  given  to  the  symbols  of  the  trains. 
But  these  it  must  be  remembered,  are  each  of  them  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  and  denominator  uv 
respectively  equal  to  the  synchronal  rotations  of  the  last  fulloircr 
and  fii-st  driver  of  the  train. 

One  direction  of  rotation  being  assumed  positive,  the  uppouU 
one  wilt  be  negative,  and  therefore  if  the  extreme  wheels  revolw 
in  the  same  direction,  whether  that  be  back  or  forwards,  llif 
symbol  of  the  train  will  be  positive;  and  if  tbey  revolve  intlie 
opposite  direction  it  will  be  negative.  The  rotations  of  the  trnin 
H,  V  are  absolute  ;  and  those  of  e  relative  to  the  arm.  To  findtbt 
sign  of  e,  we  must  suppose  the  arm  to  be  for  the  moment  fixed, 
and  then  analyse  the  train  in  the  usual  manner  to  find  whether 
the  motions  ol'  its  extreme  wheels  are  in  the  same  or  in  opjiotiu 
directions,  and  the  directions  of  rotation  must  be  estimstol 
accordingly.  In  a  similar  way,  the  signs  of  /i  and  v  are  easilj 
determined  hy  considering  tliera  separately,  and  observing  whe- 
ther their  exti'eme  wheels  move  in  the  same  or  in  oppoaite  direo- 
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tions.  If  in  the  same,  then  fi  and  v  have  the  same  signs  ;  and  if 
in  opposite,  then  different  signs.  In  the  ibrniulte  the  symbols 
are  all  supposed  positive,  and  therefore  in  every  particular  case 
positive  trains  retain  the  signs  which  are  already  given  to  them 
in  these  fonnulte,  but  negative  trains  take  the  opposite  signs. 
And  although  the  term  epicyclic  train  strictly  implies  that  all  the 
axes  of  the  train  are  carried  excentrically  round  the  centre  of  the 
arm.  yet  I  must  repeat  that  the  first  and  last  wheel  must  be 
included  in  it,  although  one  or  both  may  happen  to  be  concentric 
with  the  arm, 

404.  Let,  for  example,  these  principles  and  formulas  be  applied 
to  the  simple  epicyclic  trains  in  figs.  285,  286,  287,  and  suppose 
the  letters  to  represent  the  numbers  of  teeth.  The  epicyclic 
train  formed  by  the  wheels  A,  B,  C,  in  fig.  286,  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  extreme  wheels  A  and  C  revolve  in  opposite 
directions,  therefore  e  is  negative,  and  so  also  in  the  train  C,  E, 
D,  io  fig.  287,  but  in  the  train  A  m  A  of  fig.  285, 


D 


the   extreme  wheels  re\oIve  the  same  way,  and  therefore  e  i 
positive.     Also  in  fig.  285, 


^  bB' 


Let  the  first  wheels  of  these  trains  be  fixed,  then  when  the  arm 
revolves  we  have 


for  285.     «=(l-^|)», 


287. 


=  2a. 


where  n  and  a  are  the  synchronal  rotations  of  the  last  wheel  of 
the  train  and  of  the  arm  respectively. 

In  fig.  287,  therefore,  it  appears  that  when  one  wheel  C  is 
fixed,  the  other  revolves  twice  as  fast  as  the  arm  in  the  eame 
direction. 


In  fig.  289,  in  its  first  case  e 


'if 


s  and  if  the  arm  were  fixed,  i 
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and  /  would  revolve   opposite   ways,  therefore    t  is   negal 
;i=     and  1-=  -,  also  g  ami  b  revolve  opposite  waya,  and  Uierefon 
fi  aud  V  must  bare  differcut  signs,  and  thus  the  formuU  becomes 

a_IM—v_ace     h 

p      l+i      bdfg_aceg—hbdf 
■     «      bgidf+ce)' 

But  undfir  the  second  case,  e  ia  negative,  as  before ; 


and  these  have  different  signs ; 


.(.+.)-M.=^( 


-^- 


bdf' 


405.  EpicycIJc  trains  are  employed  for  several  diSerent  ^ve- 
poses,  each  of  n'hich  will  be  exemplified  in  turn. 

(1.)  For  the  representation  of  planetary  motion,  and  for  i 
machinery  in  which  epicyclic  motion  is  a  part  of  the  effect  I'l  I 
produced,  as  in  the  geometric  pen  and  epicycloidal  chuck,  win 
real  epicycloids  are  to  be  traced,  or  in  the  machinery  for  lavi', 
ropes.  Some  of  these  effects  more  properly  belong  to  the  in 
chapter. 

In  all  these  eases  a  frame  containing  mechanism  is  carried,  fiy 
the  action  of  machinery,  round  other  fixed  frames,  and  the  mnli'ii 
can  only  be  communicated  to  the  machinery  in  this  travellin.' 
frame  upon  the  principle  of  epicyclic  trains. 

(2.)  AVhen  a  velocity  ratio  is  required  to  he  accurately  e^t 
blished  between  two  axes   whose  centers  are  fixed  in  [Mwiii' i 
and  this  ratio  is  cornpoBed  of  unmanageable  terms  when  appli"! 
to  the  formation  of  a  simple  train,  the  epicyclic  principle  will 
generally  effect  tlie  decomposition  required,  as  we  shall  presently 

(3.)  For  producing  a  small  motion  by  what  is  termed  li 
Differential  principle,  of  which  examples  by  other  aggrega: 
combinations  have  been  already  given.  j 

(4.)  To  concentrate  the  effect  of  two  or  moro  different  and  | 
independent  trains  upon  one  wlieel  or  revolving  piece,  when  one  j 
or  both  of  them  are  variable  in  their  action. 

Thia  was  first  applied  to  what  are  termed  Equation  clocL^. 
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in  which  the  minute-hand  points  to  true  time,  and  its  miitiou 
therefore  consists  of  the  equable  motion  of  an  ordinary  minute- 
hand,  plus  or  minus  the  equation,  or  difference  between  true  and 
moan  time. 

The  same  principle  has  been  applied  with  the  greatest  auccess 
to  the  bobbin  and  fiy-frame. 

406.  The  train  wliich  is  carried  on  the  arm,  and  the  arm  itself, 
receive  various  forms ;  the  train  should  be  as  light  as  possible, 
and  consist  of  few  wheels,  especially  when  it  revolves  in  a 
vertic-il  plane ;  because  being  excentric  its  weight  interferes  with 
the  equable  rotation  of  the  arm  or  wheel  which  carries  it,  unless 
it  be  balanced  very  carefully.  When  the  excentric  train  is 
necessarily  heavy,  this  difficulty  is  in  some  degree  got  over  by 
making  the  train-bearing  axis  vertical,  as  in  planetary  machinery 
and  in  rope-laying  machinery. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  FIRST  USE  OF  EPICYCLIC  TRAINS. 

407.  Ex.  1.  FerffHson's  Mechanical  Paradox.— This  was 
contrived  to  show  the  properties  of  a  simple  epicyclic  train,  of 
which  the  first  wheel  is  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  machine. 


It  consists  of  a  wheel  A,  fig.  290,  of  20  teeth,  fixed  to  the  top 
of  a  stud  which  is  planted  in  a  stand  that  serves  to  support  the 
apparatus.  An  arm  CD  can  be  made  to  revolve  round  this 
stud,  and  has  two  pins  m  and  w  fixed  into  it,  upon  one  of  which 
is  a  thick  idle  wheel  B  of  any  number  of  teeth,  which  wheel 
geera  with  A  and  also  with  three  loose  wheels  E,  F,  and  O, 
which  lie  one  on  the  other  about  the  pin  «. 

When  the  arm  CD  is  turned  round,  motion  is  given  to  these 
three  wheels  which  form  respectively  with  the  intermediate 
wheel  B  and  the  wheel  A  three  epicyclic  trains. 

Now  in  this  machine  the  extreme  wheels  of  each  epicyclic  train 
revolve  in  the  same  direction,  and  therefore  *  is  positive,  and  the 

formula  applicable  to  this  case  is      =1— e,  where  n  and  n  arc 
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Ihe  absolute  eynchronal  rotations  of  the  last  wheel  aod  of  the 
srm.  But  the  object  of  this  machine  is  only  to  show  the  direc- 
tions of  rotation. 

Ife=l  "  =  0,  and  the  last  wheel  of  the  train  will  have  bu 

abeolute  rotation.     If  t  be    less  than  unity  -  will  be  podtive. 

and  the  last  wheel  will  revolve  absolutely  in  the  same  directii  n 

as  the  arm.     But  if  e  be  greater  than  unity   -  will    be   negadv. . 

and  the  absolute  rotations  of  the  arm  and  wheel  y.nh  he  in  in<- 
posite  directions, 

Let  E,  F,  G  have  resirectivety  21,  20,  and  19  teeth,  then  in 


is  less  than  unity,  and  E  wiU  revolve  the  same  way  as  the  arm: 


equals  unity,  -  =0  and  F  will  have  no  absolute  revolution  : 


and  in  the  lower  train  «= 


-'l_20 


is  greater  than  unity,  and  G  will  revolve  backivards. 


chanism  of  an  elaborate  rotary  book-desk  by  KameUi,  fig.  18S, 
published  in  1568. 

It  follows  from  this  that  when  the  arm  is  turned  round,  E  will 
revolve  one  way,  G  the  other,  and  F  will  etand  still,  or  rather 
continually  point  in  the  same  direction.  \\'hich  being  an  oi-- 
jHirent  paradox,  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  apparatus,  which  i^ 
well  adapted  to  show  the  more  obvious  properties  of  trains  of  thi? 
kind.  But  Ferguson  was  not  the  first  who  studied  the  motion- 
of  epicyclic  trains ;  Graham's  orrery  in  1715,  appears  to  be  i' 
original  of  this  curious  class  of  machinery,  but  for  which  lm 
general  formula  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  given.* 

408.  Ex.  2.    The   contrivance   termed  sun  and  planet-whtfU 
was  invented  by  Watt  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  ci'ank  in 

•  Id  He*B'  Cydopadie,  kn. '  PlaoeUry  Nombere,"  «re  a  few  uiilimclii-al  nilt*  fot 
ibo  calcoktion  ol  planeUr;  tniiu,  gi*ea  vitbonl  demoDstntinn. 
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converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam  of  the  steam 
engine  iiito  the  circular  motion  of  the  fly-wheel.  The  rod  DB, 
fig.  291,  has  a  toothed  wheel  B  fixed 
to  it,  and  the  fly-wheel  haa  a  toothed 
wheel  A  also  attached  to  it,  a  link 
BA  serves  to  keep  these  wheels  in 
geer.  Now  when  the  beam  is  in 
action  the  link  or  arm  BA  will  be 
made  to  revolve  round  the  center 
A,  just  as  a  common  crank  would, 
bat  as  the  wheel  B  is  attached  to 
the  rod  DB  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
revolving  absolutely  on  its  own 
center  B,  every  part  of  its  circum- 
ference is  in  turn  presented  to  the 

wheel  A,  which  thus  receives  a  rotatory  motion,  the  propor- 
tionate value  of  which  is  eauily  ascertained  by  the  formula  already 
given. 

The  wheels  AB  with  the  arm   constitute  an  epicyclic  train 

— «,  in  which  e  is  negative,  since  the  wheels  revolve  in  opposite 

directions  considered  with  respect  to  the  arm,  and  in  wliich  the 
last  wheel  B  has  no  absolute  rotation,  being  pinned  to  the  rod 
DB ;  the  formula 


f  making  jj  =  01 
and  .=  -^  J  a  A 


II  TVatt'a  engine  the  wheels  were  equal  and  therefore  m=2n, 
the  fly-wheel  revolved  twice  aa  fast  as  the  crank-arm. 


409.  Ex.  3.    Plttnetanj    Meckanis 


-,  a   fixed   central 
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axis,   upon  which    a    train-bearing  arm  fg   turns,  eanjing 
eeparale  epicyclic  trains  «,  and  e,. 

One  of  these,  e,,  lias  a  first  wheel  D,  and  a  last  wheel  F,  con- 
nected by  any  train  of  wheel-work,  and  the  axis  of  this  Ia^I 
wheel  passes  through  the  end  of  the  arm  fg,  and  carries  a  second 
arm  pq. 

The  other  train  e,  has  a  first  wheel  A  connected  to  its  lost  wheel 
B,  by  any  train  of  wheel-work,  but  this  last  wheel  is  uoitedjU 
the  first  wheel  of  an  epicyclic  train  e^  borne  by  the  arm  p  fig 
which  train  the  ]ast  wheel  is  C  The  question  is,  to  find  t 
absolute  rotations  of  this  last  axis.  The  arrangement  is  one  ti 
occurs  in  some  shape  or  other  in  most  orreries,  for  the  purpoaefl 
representing  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  Earth's  axis,  in  wIbcI 
casefg  is  the  annual  bar,  and  £  a  ball  representing  the  Eartk 

Let  the  absolute  synchronal  rotations  of  the  bar  fp^a,  those 
of  D=m, ;  of  i^(and  therefore  of  the  arm;i  q)  =  n,;  of  A  =  iiij: 
of  B  (and  therefore  of  the  first  wheel  of  the  train  ej)  =  n, ;  and  of 
f  (and  therefore  of  the  Eartb)  =  «j. 


Thenn 


.  1- 


»,=fl.l-F,4 


In  an  orrery  by  Mr.  Pearson  for  equated  motions,  deacribpil 
in  Rees' '  Cyclopffidia,'  the  arm  or  annual  bar/g,  is  carried  rouni! 
by  hand,  and  tlie  wheels  A  and  D  are  fixed  to  the  cend'al  axis. 
In  this  case  m,  and  m,  vanish,  and  we  obtain  the  formula 

-9  =  1  — I, +#,f,  — e,f,. 


But  the  arm  p  q  which  carries  the  Earth's  axis  must  preserve 
its  parallelism,  and  therefore  having  no  absolute  rotation  n,— n. 
The  train  s.  will  therefore  =  +  1 ; 


(1-) 


and 


■  1- 


whieh  must  be  positive,  since  the  Earth  performs  its  daily  ami 
annual  revolutions  in  the  same  direction.  The  train  #,  in 
Mr,  Pearson's  orrery  consists  of  three  wheels  of  40  each  en  mil' 

_269x26xG4 


also  his  train  e,= 


lOxlOxI 
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ifc  which  the  extreme  wheels  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  there- 
F,  is  negative ; 

7(j _,      269  x26  x94_  164809 
*'■  a  "10x10x18  450  ' 

1  making  these  calculations  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
olute  period  of  £"  is  a  sidereal  day  and  its  period  relative  to 
the  armj'ff  is  a  solar  day,  also  the  period  of/^  is  a  year.  Now 
from  Art.  398  it  appears  that  the  absolute  revolutions  of  any 
wheel  or  piece  of  an  epicyclic  train  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
relative  revolutions  and  the  revolutions  of  the  arm  when  they 
rc%'olve  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  same  reasoning  shows  that 
the  number  of  sidereal  days  in  a  year  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
solar  days  + 1. 

Also  Wj  and  a  are  the  synchronal  absolute  rotations  of  the  arm 

or  annual  bar /^,  and  Earth's  axis   CE;  therefore  -*=number 

of  sidereal  days  in  a  year;  but  tlie  fractions  in  Art.  346  repre- 
eent  the  number  of  sular  days  in  a  year,  and  we  may  therefore 

employ  them  for  ^  by  adding  unity  aa  above.     We  may  thus 

obtain  other  and  simpler  trains  than  that  already  given.  The 
ti-ain  gj  being  carried  by  a  small  arm  should  be  as  simple  and 
light  as  possible.  But  it  may  be  reduced  to  only  two  wheels  by 
making  fj  negative,  and  at  the  same  time  e,  positive,  since-* 
mitxt  be  positive, 


membering  that  the  rotations 


260 

J  are  sidereal  days,  v 


94963_95223_3       /7^ 

260         260       2^1; 


■  have 


iliich  compared  with  (1.),  gives 
«3  =  — '  .  aud 
Otherwise, 


7x29xl5?_203xl57 
2x6x13         10x13  ■ 


10x164809-27  x589^ 
10x450-27x161 


56035 
153 


5x7x1601 
3'xl7 
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_7     8005_7     /8066_,   \ 
~3       51    "3'''^  51  ) 

-  7      /'2'19.53_,   N 
3     ksxlT  / 


with  an  error  of  33"'9  in  defect. 


X  164809-18  x58965_92293_  17x61  x89 
7  X450-18  X  161  252       2»  x  3»  x  T 


61 


\  4x7  J 


with  au  error  of  13"-7  in  defect. 

410.  Ex.  4.  In  the  ordinary  constrnction  of  a  pianetariiiiii 
difficulty  arises  on  account  of  the  number  of  concentric  tulu 
which  are  required  to  communicate  the  motion  of  the  wheel.-  h 
the  arms  which  carry  the  planets.  This  is  avoided  in  a  plazj^i 
arium  by  Mr.  Pearson.  By  interposing  an  epicycUc  train  betwt - 
each  pair  of  planetary  arms  he  makes  them  each  derive  tln.i 
motion  from  the  next  one  in  the  aeries,  eo  that  the  tubes  u[ 
entirely  dispensed  with.  Referring  to  Rees'  '  Cyclopiedia,'  Aii 
Planetary  Machines,  for  an  elaborate  description  and  drawings  i 
this  machine,  I  shall  quote  one  portion  as  an  example  of  the  u^' 
of  our  formulse. 

A  fixed  stud  m  n,  fig,  293,  carries  the  whole  of  the  arms  in 
order,  of  which  the  arms  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus  are  only  shorn 

Fig.  203. 


cdZ 


-^ 


in  this  diagram,  the  others  being  disposed  in  the  same  manner- 
Between  these  arms  a  wheel  A  is  fixed  to  the  stud,  and  the  am 
of  Venus  carries  an  epicyclic  train,  of  which  A  is  the  first  wheel, 
and  the  laat  wheel  D  is  fixed  to  the  arm  of  Mercury.  If,  dien, 
the  [leriod  of  Venos=$  and  of  Mercury=  5 ,  we  have 


since  e  by  virtue  of  the  intermediate  idle  wheel  b  is  negative. 
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~BD' 


,  nearly ; 
945     63  X  30 


wliich  are  Mr.  Pearson's  numbera. 

If  on  the  other  huncl  efwcrc  the  Earth's  arm,  and  j  it  that  of 
Venua,  we  should  have 


fB_3277 


BD 


'  BD 


-?^1261_13x97 
2016     2*.3».  7" 


To  examine  whether  the  idle  wheel  h  cannot  he  dispensed  with, 
it  must  bo  observed  that  it  is  introduced  to  make  s  negative,  and 
that  if  it  were  removed  g  would  be  positive,  and     =  1  —t.     Now, 

because  the  two  arms  must  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  -  is 

positive,  therefore  e  if  positive  must  be  less  than  unity,  which 
makes  w  less  than  a,  and  the  train-bearing  arm  revolve  quicker 
than  the  other.  If,  then,  the  arm  of  Mercury  were  to  carry  the 
train  instead  of  the  arm  of  Venus,  the  idle  wheel  would  be  got 
rid  of. 

Supposing,  therefore,  in  the  figure,  that  Mercury  is  changed 
for  Venus,  the  whole  being  inverted,  we  have 


-BD^'^^=^ 


AC 
'  DB 


'  BD' 


_^^^45  ^ 
" $      1553 


1553 
5x53 


nearly. 


or  on  the  second  supposition  — : 


BD 


_126^_ 
3277' 


3277 
13x97 


_AC 
Bi)' 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  SECOND    USE  OF  EPICYCLIC  TRAINS. 

411.  The  second  use  which  I  have  mentioned  of  epicyclic 
trtuns  is  for  the  establishment  of  an  exact  ratio  of  angular  velocity 
between  two  axes  when  the  terms  of  the  ratio  are  unmanageable 
if  applied  to  the  airangement  of  the  ordinary  trains  of  wheel- 
work,  and  when  an  approximation  (Art.  342)  is  not  admissible. 
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In  Art.  401  we  have  shown  that  if  e  bo  ftn  epicvclic  trun^ 
and  if  a  driving  axis  be  connected  with  the  first  wheel  of  tlie 
train  ■  by  a  traiu  fi,  and  witli  the  last  wheel  of  the  train  ihj  a 
train  v,  we  have 


when  a  and  p  are  the  synchrona!  rotations  of  the  train-bearing 
arm  and  of  the  driving  axis  respectively. 

Aa  the  epicyclic  train  is  in  this  caae  employed  merely  to  cfH!- 
centratc  the  effect  of  the  two  trains  li  and  v  upon  the  axis  of  il: 
train-bearing  arm,  tlie  epicyclic  train  itself  may  be  euiployeil  n 
Fig.  281. 


-      r  II  11 


;.   294,  which  shows  one  foi-m  of  ihf 
Gff,  this  arm  t 


the  simplest  form,  as  in 
mechanism  which  results. 

B/i  is  the  axis  of  the  train-bearing 
wheel   G  which  geera  with  two  equal  crown-wheels  J-"  and  // 
which  are  concentric  to  tlie  axis  B/>,  but  are  each  fixeil  to  IuIk- 
or  cannons  which  run  freely  upon  it. 

The  epicyclic  train  consists  therefore  of  these  three  wheels 
F,  G,  and  //,  of  which  F  may  be  considered  to  be  the  first 
wheel,  and  lithe  last  wheel. 

Aa  is  the  driving  axis,  and  this  carries  two  wheels  D  and  i; 
D  serves  to  connect  the  axis  with  the  first  wheel  F  of  the 
epicyclic  train  by  means  of  the  train  of  wheel-work  d,  E  anil  <: 
and  L,  together  with  /,  A'  and  k,  constitute  a  train  of  whci-l- 
work  which  connects  the  axis  Aa  with  the  kst  wheel  II  of  dit 
epicyclic  train.     We  have  therefore 


(te  ' 


.  LK 

and  v=-,— . 


If  the  motion  of  the  epicyclic  train  be  considered  with  r 


aggkegate  velocity. 


m,  it  is  clear  that  its  extreme  wheels  F,  ff  move  in  op- 


=  >  +  ")  = 


Ik  J' 


hich 
The  denomina- 


If  therefore  a  ratio  of  angular  velocity  —  be  given,  of  which  the 

numerator  or  denominator,  or  both,  are  not  decomposable,  we 
must  endeavour  to  find  two  manageable  fractions  whose  sum 
shall  be  equal  to  the  proposed  fraction,  and  employ  them  to  form 
a  train  of  wheel-work  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  294. 

This  employment  of  ei)icyclic  trains  is  given  by  Francirur," 
from  whom  I  have  derived  the  calculations  in  the  following 
articles.  He  attributes  the  mechanism  to  Messrs.  Pequeur  and 
Perrelet,  about  1823,  but  the  first  idea  of  this  method  appears 
due  to  Mudge,  who  obtained  an  exact  lunar  train  by  cpicyclic 
wheels  before  1767.t 

412,  First  ease.    Let  -  be  a  fraction  of  which  the  denominator 

P 
is  decomposable  into  factors,  but  not  the  numerator. 
Let   the   denominator  p=fgh,   therefore   the   fraction 

represents  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  will  be 

.  .  .     f^^ 

tor  may  often  be  susceptible  of  a  division  into  three  factors  in 

various  manners,  each  of  which  will  furnish  a  distinct  solution  of 
.  the  problem,  subject  to  a  condition  which  will  presently  appear. 

I  To  decompose  -     into  two  reducible  fractions,  assume 

M  M  M' 

that  is  to  say,  a=/x+ffj/.  It  is  easy  to  resolve  this  equation  in 
prime  numbers  for  x  and  j,  and  obtain  an  infinity  of  values  for 
X  and  1/  that  will  satisfy  the  problem,  and  give 

"  ='+'-: 

f  and  g  must  however  be  prime  to  each  other,  since  a  is  prime, 
which  is  the  condition  already  alluded  to. 

For  example,  let  ~  --  be  the  fraction  proposed.     Since  216  = 

*  Dkt.  Ttchnoloyigtu.  t.  xif.  p.  431. 

t  Vide  Madge  On  the  Timekuper,  or  Eeid's  Horologij,  i>.  70, 
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e  may  a 


e271  =  9r-i-4y,/=9,j=4.     Theo 


methods  employed  in  equations  of  thia  kind  will  give  *=3i— 4f, 

i/  =  9t—2,  where  t  is  any  whole  positive  or  n^ative  nnmber, 
yA  =  24,yA=54.     Hence  we  have 

jt=27, 23,  19...         31,      35,      39, 

y=   7,  16,  25...  -  2,  -11,  -20, 

corresponding  to  (=   1,    2,    3...  —  0,  —   1,  —   2, 

271  . 


27, 


31 


7  23  16 
54'  24  54' 

19  25 
24  54' 

35  11  39 

20   , 
-  -  ,  and  so  on 

or  to  —  —  — ,    —  —  — ,    —         ,. 
24     54     24      54     24     54 

The  first  set  referring  to  the  case  in  which  the  crown-whei: 
turn  in  the  same  direction,  the  second  to  that  in  which  they  tur: 
different  ways. 

But  since  8  and  3  have  no  common  factor,  the  denominati 
216  might  have  been  decomposed  into  8x3  x 9, whence  assuming 
27 1  =  Si  4-  3^,  we  should  have  had 

j;=3(— l,y  =  93— 8^  and 

.T=   2,    5,    8 -1,  -4,  -7... 

ir  =  85,  77,  69, 93,  101,  109... 

whence  the  new  decompositions 

^+^A     A  +  IZ     A  +  ^     ?^_J_ 
27     72'    27     72'    2/72'    72     27' 

and  so  on,  all  of  which  are  solutions  of  the  question. 

Generally  the  proposed  denominator   must  be  resolved  inU 

prime  factors  under  the  form  m\n^,ji'' and  any  two  of  thf 

divisors  of  this  quantity  may  be  assumed  for  f  and  y,  provided 
they  be  prime  to  each  other.  Thus  if  the  equation  a=ff+ff} 
he  resolved  in  wliole  numbers,  the  component  fractions  will  be 

+  — ,  where  A  is  the  product  of  all  the  remaining  factors  of  the 
P't    fit 
denomintitor,  aftcr/andy  have  been  removed. 

413.  Ex.  1.— A  mean  lunation  =  29''.  12^  44'.  3"  =  2551443". 

8504S1 


i 
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which  the  numerator  is  a  prime.     But  this  fraction  may  be  by 
the  above  method  resolved  into  two : 

th     85048I_4:Qx50  .71x79 
"^  14400        6x6       50x32' 

I      And  if  these  fractions  be  employed  for  the  trains  /j,  and  p,  the 
axes  Aa,  Bb  will  revolve  with  the  required  ratio, 

"     i,-    _,_  -,     ,/'80x50^7lx79'\      ,(DELK\ 
=  ^f'*  +  ''^=H-6^+2-5732hHd7  +  TA> 


for - 


And  the  periods  are  inversely  as  the  synchronal  rotations.  If, 
therefore,  a  period  of  twelve  houra  be  given  by  a  clock  to  the  axis 
Bb,  Aa  will  receive  a  period  accurately  equal  to  a  lunation. 

The   mechanism   may   be   lliua   represented   in   the   notation 
already  explained. 


Upper  Stud  ... 
Upper  Cbdqod 
Lower  3tud  ... 
Lower  Caaooa 
Tniin-beariog  j 


79 80  

.  6 — 50 

.' C Crown  Wheel  F. 

32 71  I 

25 CrowQ  Wheel  H| 

Eplcjelio  Wheel  6. . 


If  the  fraction  be  resolved  into  a  difference  instead  of  a  sum, 
271 


as  in  the  example  ■ 


-  ^,   this    may   be   translated   into 


tnechanism,  by  making  tbe  trains  /*  and  v  of  different  signs,  that 
as,  by  making  their  extreme  wheels  revolve  different  ways. 

414.  Ex.  2.— Mean  time  is  to  sidereal  time  nearly  aa  8424; 
8401. 

„  8401  _31x  271  _3l      J  19     25  1  , 
"39 '^  124     54  J  ' 


Now 


8424     39x216 


, ,    ,  ,    ng    25\    .       19 

=K^+>')=(24+5-J;  ■•^=r2" 


27' 


and  we  obtain  the  following  train,  which  differs  from  fig,  294  only 
in  fixing  the  wheels  E  and  K  upon  a  single  axis,  which  also 
carries  a  wheel  of  39,  geeriiig  with  a  wheel  of  31  upon  Aa,  as 
appears  in  the  following  notation. 
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Axes 

Tminii 

Period. 

31 

39 19 25 

[ 27 — CwwnWhwlF. 

12 Crown  Wheel  H 

Epi<;yclicWli«lG.. 

Sidereal  Di;. 
8aUrD>r. 

Second  Alii 

LowtrC^Don 

Train .IjearLag  Alia, 

415.   Second  ca»e. — The   fraction  in  the   first  case  has  hi'i- 
Bupposed  to  have  a  decomposable  denominator.     Let  now  h>--. 
denominator   and   numerator   be    prime.      Form    two   fracii' 
-and-',  in  which  A  is  an  arbitrary  quaDtit;  and  commodioii-' 

decomposable  into  factors,  and  proceed  to  obtain  from  each  ; 
these  fractions  the  sums  or  differences  of  two  decomposaH'? 
fractions  as  before,  which  may  be  employed  in  wheel-work  a- 
follows, 

Let  an  axis  Aa,  fig,  294,  be  connected  to  one  axis  Bt,  by  m 
trains  and  an  epicyclic  train,  as  in  the  figure,  and  also  to  anoth. 
axis  Cc  by  a  precisely  similar  arrangement.  Then  if  the  *}.i 
chronal  rotations  of  the  axes  An,  Bb,  Cc  be  A,  a  and  w,,  ft,  v  tin- 
trains  which  connect  An  with  Bb,  and  ;*,  v,  the  trains  that  con- 
nect Aa  with  Cc,  we  shall  have 


and  -'= 


will  be  the  ratio  of  the  synchroual  rotations  of  Bb  and  Cc. 

Suppose  for  example  that  it  be  required  to  make  one  axis  per- 
form 17321  turns,  while  another  makes  11743  ;  both  being  prime 


numbers,  the  fraction  ■ 


into  factors. 

Assume  . 

two  trains  whi 


11743 
divisor  5040  = 


is  irreducible,  and  indecomposable 


(9x10,  and  form    separaulf 

velocities  are  represented  by 


For  the  first  we  have 


whence  the  trains  —  and  "- 
63 
For  the  second  train, 

11743 
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a  in  the  first  method.  (Art.  412.) 


729 
720" 


^80' 


whence  the  trwns  -^  and  — . 
63  40 

If  we  represent  the  wheels  which  in  the  left-hand  train  corre- 
spond to  F,  G  and  H,  hyf,  g  and  h,  we  have  the  following  nota- 
tion of  the  resulting  machine. 


21_Crown  Whwl 


CrowD  Whfel  H 

-Epicyetic'WlioolO. 


-  Crova  Whpel  i 


EXAMPLES  OP  THE  THIRD  USE  OF  EPICTCLIC  TRAINS. 
416.  The  third  employment  of  epicyclic  trains,  is  to  produce  a 


very  slow  motion.     In  the  formula  - 


-  Art.  401,    all    the 


truns  are  at  present  taken  positive.     Let  <  be  made  negative, 
and  let  ;*  and  v  have  different  signs, 


'  '  p      f+1 ' 
in  which,  by  properly  assuming  the  numbers  of  the  trains,  a  may 
be  made  very  small  with  respect  to  p,  and  therefore  the  arm  to 
revolve  very  slowly.     This  leads  to  such  an  arrangement  as  that 
of  fig.  289  (Art  400), 

for  g=°"f  ~^y/     (Art.  398), 
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and  in  this  expression  the  two  terms  of  the  numerator  having  no 
common  divisor^  may  be  so  assmned  as  to  differ  by  unity^  by 
which  an  enormous  ratio  may  be  produced. 
For  example^  put  a,  c,  e,  g  each  equal  83, 


and  we  get 


i=106,  d=84,/=65,  A =82, 


a     83*-82x  106x84x65 


p     106  X  83  (83* +  84  x  65)     108646502 

If  in  this  machine  we  suppress  the  wheels  h  and  e  by  making  a 
turn  both  b  and  g,  and  d  turn  both /and  c,  we  have* 


a^a     cg^bf^      20 
^""i^^c+Z"*  100x99 


101x99-100* 
101  +  100 


99495 


Fig.  296. 


417.  If  on  the  contrary  we  wish  to  make  the  shaft,  whose  re- 
volutions are  /?,  revolve  slowly  with  respect  to  the  arm ;  then  the 

numerator  of  the  fraction  -  must  be  a  sum,  and  the  denominator 

P  — 

a  difference ;  therefore  6  must  in  the  expression  -  =~~r  be  posi- 
tive, and  nearly  equal  to  unity,  and  jj,  and  v  must  have  different 
signs. 

Fig.  295  is  a  combination  that  will  answer  the  present  purpose: 
mp  is  a  fixed  axis  upon  which  turns  a  long  tube,  to  the  lower  end 

of  which  is  fixed  a  wheel  Z>,  and  to  the 
upper  a  wheel  E\  a  shorter  tube  turns 
upon  this,  which  carries  at  its  extremities 
y  the  wheels  A  and  H.  A  wheel  C  is  en- 
(^  gaged  both  with  D  and  Ay  and  a  train- 
bearing  arm  iwn,  which  revolves  freely 
upon  mp^  carries  upon  a  stud  at  n  the 
united  wheels  F  and  G.  The  epicyclic 
train  therefore  is  formed  of  the  wheels 
EFG  and  //,  and  is  plainly  positive,  the 
extreme  wheels  EH  revolving  in  the 
same  direction. 

HF 


Let  H  be  the  first  wheel;  .•.  €= 


GE' 


C  C     -        » 

also  ^i'=   '  and  i/=  _-  with  different  signs,  since  A  and  D  revolve 
AD 

different  ways ; 


*  Putting  a  =  20,  6  =  100,  c=101,  ^  =  99,  and  /=100.    This  latter  combination  i» 
given  with  these  numbers  by  White  {^Century  qf  Inventions), 
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C  HF    C 
a     a' GE    D 


put  -4  =  10,  L'=100,  i>=I0,£=61,i^=49,  G=41,i/=51,and 

we  shall  obtaiu  ^  =  25000,  that  is,  25000  rotations  of  the  train- 

V 
bearing  arm  mn  will  produce  one  of  the  wheel  C 

418.  (ienerally,  however,  the  first  wheel  of  the  epicyclic  train 

is  fixed,  in  which  ease  the  formula  becomes  -=1  — e.      If  e  be 

positive  and  very  near  unity,  this  will  be  very  small,  or  n  small 
with  respect  to  u,  that  is,  the  motion  of  the  last  wheel  of  the  train 
slow  with  respect  to  that  of  the  arm.  In  the  simple  forma  of 
epicyclic  trains,  figs,  285,  286,  and  287,  the  two  latter  are  ex- 
cluded, because  e  is  negative,  but  the  former  with  the  train 
A  is    usually   selected,    A    being    a   fixed   wheel,   and 

h E 


n_,_AE 
a"  bD 
making  yi£'-&-Z)==t  I. 


is  made  as  small  as  possible ;  which  is  effected  by 


but  as  these  large  numbers  are  inconvenient  for  the  wheels  that 
are  carried  upon  the  arm, 


or  let  s  = 


419.  This  combination  is  used  for  registering  machinery  for  the 
8ame  purpose  as  the  contrivances  in  Arts.  395  and  396  ;  and  since 
the  concentric  wheels  A  and  D  (fig.  285)  are  very  nearly  of  the 
Bfttne  size,  the  pinions  b  and  E  carried  by  the  arm  may  be  made 
of  the  same  number  of  teeth,  or  in  other  words,  a  thick  pinioo 
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substituted  for  tliem  which  geera  at  once  ivith  the  fixed  wheel  A 
and  the  slow-raoving  wheel  D* 

Let  M,  M—  I,  and  K  be  the  numbers  of  teeth  of  D,  A,  ac: 
the  thick  pinion  respectivelj',  then 

n_._K:>^{M-\)_  1 
a~  KxM        At 

where  M  is  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  slow-moving  wheel. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  FOURTH  USE  OF  EPICTCLIC  TRAB& 

420.  The  fourth  employment  of  epicyclic  trains  consists  in  con- 
centrating the  effects  of  two  or  more  different  trains  upon  one  re^ 
volviug  body  when  these  trains  move  with  respect  to  each  otiier 
with  a  variable  velocity  ratio,  I  have  already  shown  how  Uii: 
may  he  effected  when  the  extent  of  motion  is  small,  as  in  Arts. 
386,  389,  but  by  epicyclic  trains  an  indefinite  number  of  rotations 
may  be  produced. 

Ab  an  example  of  this  application  I  shall  take  the  eqwation 
clock,  as  it  is  the  earliest  problem  of  this  class  which  presetiL- 
itself  for  solution  in  the  history  of  mechanism,  and  actually  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  mechanists  for  a  long  period. f  The  ohjcii 
of  this  machine  ia  to  cause  the  hands  of  a  clock  to  point  on  the 
usual  dial,  not  to  mean  solar  time,  but  to  Irne  solar  timt.  Fur 
this  piu-pose  we  may  resolve  ita  motion  as  astronomers  resolve  tlw 
motion  of  the  sun ;  namely,  into  two,  one  of  which  is  the  unifvmi 
motion  which  belongs  to  the  mean  time,  and  the  other  the  differ- 
ence between  mean  and  true  time,  or  the  equation.  If,  then,  twi^ 
trains  of  mechanism  be  provided,  one  of  them  an  ordinary  clock, 
and  the  other  contrived  so  as  to  communicate  a  slow  motion  cet- 
responding  to  the  equation  of  time,  and  if  we  then  concentntf 
the  effects  of  these  separate  trains  upon  the  hands  of  our  equaii"n 
clock  by  means  of  an  epicyclic  train,  we  shall  obtain  the  dejiri 
result  There  are  three  possible  aiTangements,  as  in  Art.  :vy. 
( 1 )  the  equation  may  be  communicated  to  one  end  of  the  tr;ii: 
and  the  mean  motion  to  the  other,  the  arm  receiving  the  siii 
motion;*  (2)  the  equation  may  be  given  to  one  end  of  the  tr^i: 
and  the  mean  motion  to  the  arm,  the  other  end  of  the  train  wiii 
then  receive  the  solar  motion ;  (3)  the  equation  may  be  commu- 

•  In  Roberts'  eelf-acting  mule. 

t    Vide  the  Machinu  Ap)>rouriti  qf  Iht  Aead.  dtt  SciatctA. 

X  Emplajed  in  liie  equation  dock  of  Le  Bon,  \'}Ti. 
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nicated  to  the  arm,  aod  the  mean  time  to  one  end  of  the  train, 
vhen  the  other  end  of  the  train  will  receive  the  solar  motion."  I 
shall  describe  the  mechanism  of  the  latter  arrangement. 


421.  Fig.  296    ia   a   diagram  which  will 
wheel-work  of  that  part  of  an  equation  clock 


■e  to  show  the 
■hich  the  motion 


is  given  to  the  hands.  This 
wheel-Avork  is  commonly 
called  the  dial-work,  G  is 
the  centre  of  motion  of  the 
epicyclictrain,G/Jef  he  train- 
bearing  arm.  The  wheels  / 
and  C  turn  freely  upon  the 
axis  G,  and  the  axis  D 
carried  by  the  arm  has  two 
wheels  D  and  c  fixed  to  it, 
which  geer  with  f  and  C  I 
respectively. 

The  epicyclic  train  con- 
siats,  therefore,  of  the  four  wheels  C,  e,  D  and  f,  of  which  let  C 
be  the  first  wheel.  In  this  arrangement  the  equation  is  to  be 
communicated  to  the  train-bearing  arm,  and  the  mean  motion  to 
the  first  wheel  C  of  the  epicyclic  train.  Now  for  this  purpose  C 
is  driven  by  the  wheel  B,  dotted  in  the  figure,  which  derives  its 
motion  from  a  wheel  A  connected  with  an  ordinary  clock,  and  as 
the  minute-hand  M  of  the  clock  is  fastened  to  the  axis  of  B,  this 
minute-hand  will  show  mean   time  upon  the  dial  in  the  usual 


The  equation  is  communicated  to  the  train-bearing  arm  GDe, 
as  follows.  £  is  a  cam-plate,  which  by  its  connectiou  with  the 
cluck  is  made  to  revolve  in  a  year  (Art.  346),  A  friction  roller 
e  upon  the  train-bearing  arm  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  cam-plate, 
and  is  kept  in  contact  with  it  by  means  of  a  spring  or  weight. 
The  cam-plate  is  shaped  so  as  to  communicate  the  proper  quantity 
of  angular  motion  to  the  arm.  We  have  seen  how  one  end  of 
the  epicyclic  train  receives  the  mean  motion,  and  _/",  which  b  the 
otiier  extremity  of  the  train,  geers  with  a  wheel  r;  concentinc  to 
the  minute-wheel  B,  and  turning  freely  upon  it ;  the  solar  hand 
S  is  fixed  to  the  tube  or  cannon  of  g,  and  thus  receiving  the 
aggregate  of  the  mean  motion  and  the  equation,  will  point  upon 
the  dial  to  the  true  time  which  corresponds  to  the  mean  time 
indicated  by  M. 


»  Id  the  clocks  of  Du  Trrlre,  1742,  and  Eiiderlin.   , 
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The  formula  which  belongs  to  this  case  is,  (Art,  402), 

n  =  a .  l—i+m  t, 

in  which  g  ia  positive  and=  y^^^.     Now  if  thesynchronal  rotations 

of  the  minute-hand  M  and  of  C  be  Jtf  and  in  respectively,  we 

havem  =  i>/.— ,,  and  if  those  of/  and  ^  be  n  and  *,  we  have 

K—».  ^;  substituting  tliese  values  in  the  formula,  we  obtain 
Df-Ce  ,   „   Be 

of  which  the  first  part  belongs  to  the  equation,  and  the  second  t<^ 
the  mean  motion. 

Now  the  mean  motion  of  S  must  be  the   eame  as   ibat  i 
M;  .-.  >s-^  =  l.     And  for  that  part  of  the  motion  of  iSwhich  i- 

due  to  the  equation,  the  expression  a.  ''~ — -  showa  the  pro- 
portion between  the  angular  motion  of  the  train-bearing  arm  and 
of  the  hand  s,  synchronal  rotations  being  directly  proportional  to 
angular  velocity  (Art.  20).  If  the  arm  is  to  move  with  the  same 
angular  velocity  as  the  hand, 

and  this  is  readily  effected  by  makingy=c=^  and  C=2Z)j  als'. 
since  hc=Dif  where  c=g,  we  must  have  B  =  D,  and  these  nn 
the  actual  proportions  employed   by   Enderlin.     But   if  it  lie 
required  that  the  arm  move  through  a  less  angle  than  the  hand, 
through  half  the  angle,  for  example,  tlien  C=3D,  and  so  on.         I 
422.  In  the  treatisca  on  Horology,  and  in  the  machines  of  the  I 
French  Academy,  may  be  found  a  great  number  of  contrivance   I 
for   equation   clocks,  which  was   a   favourite   subject   with  tbt   I 
mechanists  of  the  last  century.     The  machine  itself  is  merdy   ■ 
curious,  and  the  desired  purpose  may  be  effected  in  a  much  nmr. 
simple  manner,  if  indeed  it  be  worth  doing  at  all,  by  plaiin, 
concentrically  to  the  common  fitted  dial  a  smaller  movable  di^:. 
and   communicating  to  the  latter   the  equation,  by  which  the 
ordijiary  minute-hand  of  the  clock  will  simultaneously  show  mean 
time  on  the  fixed,  and  true  time  on  the  movable  dial,  withuut 
the  intervention  of  the  epicyclic  train.* 

*  Thib  is  done  in  the  early  equatiou  clocka  q!  Lt  Bod.  ITH,  Le  Ituf ,  dec. 
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Nevertheless,  I  have  selected  this  machine  as  the  best  for  the 
piirpose  of  explanation,  as  being  easily  intelligible.  The  most 
successful  machine  of  this  class  is  undoubtedly  the  Bobbin  and 
Fly -frame,  in  which,  by  means  of  an  epicyclic  train,  the  motions 
of  the  spindles  are  beautifully  adjusted  to  the  increasing  diameter 
of  the  bobbins  and  consequent  varying  velocity  of  the  bobbins 
and  flyers.  But  this  machine  involves  so  many  other  considera- 
tions, that  the  complete  explanation  of  it  cannot  be  given  in  the 
present  stage  of  our  subject 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  COMBINATIONS  FOB  PBODUCINO  AGGREGATE  PATHS. 

423.  I  HAVE  already  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  work 
that  pieces  in  a  train  may  be  required  to  describe  elliptical, 
epicycloidal,  or  sinuous  lines,  and  that  such  motions  are  pro- 
duced by  combining  circular  and  rectilinear  motions  by  aggre- 
gation. The  process  being,  in  fact,  derived  from  the  well-known 
geometrical  principle  by  which  motion  in  any  curve  is  resolved 
into  two  simultaneous  motions  in  co-ordinate  lines  or  circles. 

If  the  curve  in  which  the  piece  or  point  is  required  to  move  be 
referred  to  rectangular  co-ordinates,  let  the  piece  be  mounted 
upon  a  slide  attached  to  a  second  piece,  and  let  this  second  piece 
be  again  mounted  upon  a  slide  attached  to  the  frame  of  ihe  ma- 
chine at  right  angles  to  the  first  slide.  Then  if  we  assume  the 
direction  of  one  slide  for  the  axis  of  abscisssB,  the  direction  of  the 
other  will  be  parallel  to  the  ordinates  of  the  required  curve.  And 
if  we  communicate  simultaneously  such  motions  to  the  two  sliding 
pieces  as  will  cause  them  to  describe  spaces  respectively  equal  to 
the  corresponding  abscissae  and  ordinates,  the  point  or  piece  which 
is  mounted  upon  the  first  slide  will  always  be  found  in  the  re- 
quired curve. 

This  first  slide,  being  itself  carried  by  a  transverse  slide,  falls 
under  the  cases  described  in  the  first  Chapter  of  this  Part,  and 
the  motion  may  be  given  to  it  by  any  contrivance  for  maintaining 
the  communication  of  motion  between  pieces  the  position  of  whose  . 
paths  is  variable,  as,  for  example,  by  a  rack  attached  to  the  slide 
and  driven  by  a  long  pinion.  For  the  purpose  of  communicating 
the  velocities  to  the  two  slides,  any  appropriate  contrivance  from 
the  first  part  of  the  work  may  be  chosen. 

424.  If  the  curve  in  which  the  point  is  to  move  be  referred  to 
polar  co-ordinates,  these  may  be  as  easily  translated  into  mechan- 
ism, by  mounting  the  point  upon  a  slide  and  causing  this  slide  to 
revolve  round  a  center,  which  ^vill  be  the  pole.  Then  connecting 
these  pieces  by  mechanism,  so  that  while  the  slide  revolves  round 


mm 
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it^  pole  ihe  point  ehall  travel  along  the  slide  with  the  proper  ve- 
locity, this  point  will  always  be  found  in  the  given  curve, 

425.  Fig.  297  is  a  very  simple  arrangement,  p;^  .jp, 
by  which  a  short  curve  may  be  described  upon 
the  above  principles. 

E  is  the  center  of  motion  of  an  arm  £!e  which 
is  connected  by  a  link  with  the  describing  point 
»;  D  h  the  center  of  motion  of  a  aecond  arm  Dd 
which  is  connected  by  a  link  ds  with  the  same 
describing  point  s.  If  now  Ee  be  made  to  move 
through  a  small  arc,  it  will  communicate  to  «  a 
motion  round  d  which  will  be  nearly  vertical,  and 
if  Dd  be  made  to  move  through  a  emaH  arc,  it  will  communicate 
to  «  a  motion  round  e,  which  will  be  nearly  horizontal ;  and  as  the 
motion  of  the  describing  point  *  is  solely  governed  by  its  con- 
uection  with  these  two  links,  these  motions  may  be  separately  or 
simultaneously  communicated  to  it.  ^  is  an  axis,  upon  which 
are  fixed  two  cam-plates,  the  lower  of  which,  C,  is  in  contact 
with  a  roller  e  at  the  end  of  the  arm  Ee,  and  the  upper,  B,  in 
contact  with  a  roller  m  at  the  end  of  an  arm  Dm,  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  the  arm  Dd. 

When  the  a.xis  A  revolves  the  cams  communicate  simultaneously 
motions  to  the  two  arms,  which  motions  are  given  to  the  describing 
]Kiint,  one  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  other;  the 
point  will  thus  describe  a  curve  of  which  the  horizontal  co-ordin- 
ates are  determined  by  the  cam  B.  and  the  vertical  by  the  cam  C. 

In  practice  the  shape  of  the  cams  may  be  obtained  by  trial : 
the  machine  must  be  previously  constructed,  and  plain  disks  of  a 
Eufficient  diameter  substituted  for  the  cams,  then  if  the  required 
path  of  s  be  traced  upon  paper,  and  it  be  placed  iu  succession 
upon  a  sufficient  number  of  positions  upon  this  path,  the  cam- 
axis  being  also  shifted,  the  cor res[)on ding  positions  of  the  rollers  e 
and  m  may  be  marked  upon  the  disks,  and  the  shape  of  the  cams 
thus  ascertained. 

426.  If  the  object  of  the  machine  be  merely  to  trace  a  few 
curves  upon  paper  or  other  material,  the  principle  of  relative 
motion*  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  difficulties  that  are 
introduced  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  motion  with  a  piece 
whose  path  itself  travels.  For  since  every  complex  path  is  re- 
solvable into  two  simple  paths,  let  the  describing  point  move  iu 
one  component  path,  and  the  surface  upon  which  it  traces  the 
curve  move  in  the  other  component  path  with  the  proper  relative 

*  Alread}-  eniplojed  ia  Ane.  SOS,  39o,  396. 
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velocity,  then  will  the  curve  be  desciibed  by  the  relative  moliiiB 
of  the  puint  nnd  surface. 

Thus  to  describe  polar  curves,  the  surface  upon  which  the 
curve  is  to  be  described  aiay  be  made  to  revolve  ■while  the  (ie- 
seribing  point  travels  with  the  proper  velocity  along  a  fixed  sli'i 
in  a  path  the  direction  of  which  passes  through  the  axle  of  moii 
of  the  surface.     And  as  in  this  arrangement  the  axis  of  motiiij 
the  surface  and  the  path  of  the  describing  point  are  both  fixeil 
position,  the  shnultaneous  motions  may  be  communicated  to  il. 
by  any  of  the  contrivances  in  our  first  Part,  without  having  i- 
course  to  the  principle  of   Aggi-egate  Motion.     And  thuj,  it 
general,  a  fii-mer  and  simpler  machine  will  be  obtained. 

Also  the  tracing  of  curves  upon  a  surface  is  sometimes  accim- 
plisbcd  under  the   Aggregate  principle  by  causing  the  mr;- 
to  move  with  the  double  motion,  while  the  describing  point  i-  ' 
rest.* 

427.  Screw-cutting  and  boring  machines  are  reducible  to  thu 
bead.     For  the  cutting  of  a   screw  is  in  fact  the  tracing  of  i 
spiral  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  and  the  motion  of  boring  i) 
also  the  tracing  of  a  spiral  upon  the  surface  of  a  hollow  cyliiklir 
the  tool  being  in  both  cases  the  describing  point,  and  the  pi:. 
cyhnder  the  surface.     Xow  as  the  tracing  of  this  spiral  i;  : 
solvable  into  two  simultaneous  motions,  one  of  revolution", 
respect  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  otJier  of  tran^i;' 
parallel  to  that  axis,  we  have  in  the  construction  of  machines  :■ 
boring  and  screw-cutting  the  choice  of  four  arrongeraents. 

(1)  The  ejlinder  may  be  fiied  and  the  tool  revolve  and  traviil.     TIu«  u  : 
case   in    al!   aimplB    instriiniBnlB   for    boring   and   tapping   scretr; 
machines  foi   boring  the  crlinderB  ofeleam  engines,  and  in  «iigi'ji  ~ 
boring  machines. 

(2)  The  tool  mny  be  fixed  and  the  cylinder  revolve  and  travel.    Sere**  ■■- 
cut  upon  this  principle  in  small  lathes,  with  a  traverung  mandivl,  u 

(3)  The  tool  may  revolve  and  the  cylinder  travel.    The  boring  of  the  crkt-  i 
dera  of  pumpa  ia  often  elfect^d  upon  this  principle.  I 

(4)  The  cylinder  may  revolve  and  the  toul  travel.     Ouiu  are  thus  bored,  unl  j 
engineers'  serene  cut  in  the  lathe.  I 

428.  But  motion  in  curves  may  be  often  more  simply  obtuced  I 
by  means  of  some  geometrical  property  that  may  admit ^aC^MM 
employed  in  mechanism,  as  the  ellipse  is  described  by  the  trammH 

•  The  motion  wliich  mant  be  communicated  to  h  plane  to  enab!*  il  to  iroeire 
a  givsn  curve  from  a  Bxrf  deseribiug  point,  u  not  the  name  as  ibut  which  would 
CAUBS  a  point,  carried  by  the  moving  pkne,  tu  trace  the  same  curre  upon  a  Gied 
plane.     ViiU  CUiisut,  Jiini.  de  CAcad.  da  BcUnaet,  1740. 
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£g.  298.  This  consists  of  a  fixed  croas  abcrl,  !n  which  are  formed 
two  straight  grooves  meeting  in  C,  and  perpendicular  to  each 
other ;  a  bar  FGH  has  pina 
attached  to  it  at  G  and  H,  which 
fit  and  slide  in  these  grooves,  and 
a  describing  point  is  fixed  at  P. 
When  the  har  moves  it  receives 
simultaneously  the  rectilinear 
motion  of  the  pin  H'\n  the  groove 
ab,  and  that  of  the  pin  G  in  the 
groove  cd,  by  which  the  describ- 
ing point  /"traces  a  curve  MPB, 
which  can  be  shown  as  follows  to  be  the  ellipse. 

WTien  HP  coincides  with  ab,  G  comes  to  C,  and  therefore 
GP=BC,  and  when  HP  coincides  with  Cd,  H  cornea  to  C  and 
therefore  HP=  CM. 

With  center  C  and  radius  CQ  equal  to  HP,  describe  a  semi- 
circle AFM,  and  through  P  draw  QPN  perpendicular  to  cd 
produced,  join  CQ,  then  QP  is  parallel  to  CH,  also  HP=  CM= 
CQ,  .-.  CHPQ  is  a  paraUelogram. 

.    CQ^QN 
■  '  GP    PN'  

But  CQ=  CFmd  GP=BC, 

QN_CF 
"FN     BC' 
and  the  cnrve  is  an  ellipse. 

429.  Thus  also  epicycloids  or  hypocycloids  are  described  me- 
chanically in  Suardi's  pen,*,  by  fixing  the  describing  point  at  the 
end  of  a  proper  arm  upon  the  extreme  axis  B,  fig.  295,  of  an 
epicyclie  train  in  the  manner  already  explained  in  the  first 
Chapter  (Art.  377).  And  in  this  instance  we  may  also  avail 
ourselves  of  the  principles  of  Art.  426,  and  describe  these  curves 
by  causing  the  plane  and  the  arm  which  carries  the  describing 
point  to  revolve  simultaneously  with  the  proper  angular  velocity 
ratio,  round  parallel  axes  fixed  in  position. 

430.  But  the  moat  extensively  useful  contrivance  of  this  class 
^a  is  that  which  is  termed  a  parallel  motion,  by  which  a  point  is 
"■^nadc  to  describe  a  right  line  by  the  joint  action  of  two  circular 

motions,  and  as  this  is  a  contrivance  of  great  practical  importance, 
f«iit  is  necessary  to  examine  it  in  detail. 

•H 

I  *  Adanu'  Gtamttrieal  and  Crapkvxd  Etiaj/i, 
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ON    PARALLEL   ilOTIONS 

431.  A  parallel  motion  is  a  term  somewhat  awkwardly  a)iplie<i 
to  a  combination  of  jointed  rods,  the  puri>ose  of  which  is  to  cause 
a  point  to  describe  a  straight  line  by  communicadDg  to  it  simul- 
taneously two  or  more  motionB  in  circular  arcs,  the  deviation?  > : 
these  motions  from  rectilincarity  being  made  as  nearly  as  po5.^l<l 
to  counteract  each  other. 

The  rectilinear  motion  so  j)roduced  is  not  strictly  accurate,  hui 
by  properly  proportioning  the  parts  of  the  contrivance,  the  erron 
are  rendered  so  slight  that  they  may  be  neglected, 

432.  Let  Aa,  Bb,  fig.  299,  be  rods  capable  of  moving  rounl 
fixed  centers  A  and  B,  and  let  them  be  connected  by  a  third  i"' 
or  linkflA  jointed  to  the  extremities  of  the  first  rods  respeclivt'l; 

Fig.  299. 


The  rods  Aa,  Bb  are  termed  radius  rods,  and  the  combinati  :: 
is  simply  a  piece  of  link-work,  so  proportioned  as  to  be  capall 
only  of  performing  alternate  reciprocations.*  This  syatem  mv 
be  moved  in  succession  through  a  scries  of  positions,  the  prim 
pal  ones  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  figures  1,  1,  2,  2,  3,  ■'■-■ 
4,  4,  a,  b,  6,  6,  1, 1,  and  so  on  repeatedly.  If  a  tracing  piiint  r  i 
attached  to  some  part  of  the  link  near  its  center,  it  vn\\  deaeril 
a  curve  wfcf*«46m,  somewhat  resembling  the  figure  8.  If  lii 
position  of  the  trficing  point  be  properly  assumed,  a  very  ctm- 
siderable  length  of  the  intersecting  portion  of  this  curve  will  )»■ 
found  to  approsimate  ao  nearly  to  a  right  line,  that  it  may,  iVr 
all  practical  purposes,  be  considered  and  employed  as  such. 


>   Vide  aboTc,  p,  224,  ai 


1-211,215.  217  at  p.  222. 
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1.  For  example,  let  E^,  fig.  300,  be  a  crank  or  excentric, 

,  by  its  revolution  is  intended  to  coiumunicate  a  reciprocating 

D  to  the  piston  P  through  a  link  ec,  ^._  ,^^„ 

d  to  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  Pe. 

;  common  mode  the  upper  end  c  of 

ston-rod  would  be  guided  in  a  verti- 

le,  either  by  sliding  through  a  collar 

a  groove.     If,  however,  the  end  c 

nted  to  the  center  of  a  link  ab  con- 

ig  two  equal  radius  rods  Aa,  Bb,  a 

I  centers  of  motion   B,  A  are  at- 

3  to  the  frame  of  machine;    then 

ith  of  c  will  be  a  certain  segment  cd 

\  curve  described  in  Art,  432  ;  and 

I  motion  of  c  be  not  too  great  with 

;t  to  the  length  of  the  radius  rods, 

lurve  will  vary  bo  slightly  from  a 

line  that  it  may  be  safely  employed 

id  of  a  sliding  guide.     An  algebrai- 

uation  may  be  found  for  the  entire 

,*  but  it  is  exceedingly  involved  and  complex,  and  of  no  use 

aining  the  required  practical  results,  which  are  readily  de- 

by  simple  approximate  methods,  aa  follows. 
\  Let  A,  C,  fig.  301,  be  the  centers  of  motion,  AB,  CD 
j£us  rods,  BD  the  link,  and  let  the  link  be  perpendicular  to 
TO  radius  rods  in  the  mean  position  of  the  system  ABDC, 
t  AB  be  moved  Into  the  position  Ab,  and  Cc,  be  the  corre- 
ing  positions  of  the  other  rod  and  the  link.  Draw  bf 
el  to  BD.     Now  in  the  ^^  3,,^ 

Msition  the  link  BD  ia 
adicular,  and  in  the  se- 

position  this  link  is 
n  into  the  obliriue  posi- 
ic,  by  which  the  upper 
I  carried  to  the  left,  and 
wer  to  the  right  of  the 
al  line  BMd,  through 
I  be,  dc,  which  are  re- 
vely  equal  to  the  versed 

of  the  angles  described 
E  radius  rods  AB,  DCm  moving  to  their  second  positions 
'c.  But  as  the  ends  of  the  link  move  different  ways,  there 
is  is  completely  worked  out  by  Prony,  Arfhilecliire  HydrauliqKt,  Art,  1*78. 
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will  be  one  point  M  lietweeu   them  that  will  he  found  in  dw] 
vertical  line  BMd,  aud  ita  place  is  determined  by  the  proportiun 

bM;  Me  "be:  dc. 
Let  AB^R,  CD=r,  BD  =  U 
BAh  =  e,  DCc=tf,,  and  bM=i; 


R  versin  6 


.  sin*-  Jt' .  sin* 

.  ,A~R      ~    TTd 


Now  aa  the  angle  BAb  never  exceeds  about  20°  in  practice  tlic 
inclination  eh/ o£  the  link  ia  email,  and  Bb  {  =  R6)  very  neariv 
equal  to  Dc  {  =  np)',    and   as  thei>e  angles  are   small  vre  may 

assume  without  sensible  error  B  sin  -  =  r  sin  * ; 
2  2 


X         r         ,  Ir 


which  is  the  usual  practical  rule. 

This  rule  may  be  simply  stated  in  words,  by  saying  that  tin; 
segments  of  the  link  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  nearoi 
radius  I'ods. 

Ex.  Let  R=7  feet,  r=4  feet,  1=2  feet. 


7+4 


=  ■727  feet=8'72  inches. 


435.  The  deviation  of  the  point  M  from  the  line  BD  may  be 
measured  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  follows,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  know  it  in  order  ti>  ascertain  how  great  a  value  of  the  auglf "' 
may  be  safely  employed.  For  simplicity  I  shall  confine  my;*.': 
to  the  case  m  which  the  radius  rods  AB,  CD  are  equal  in  lengtii. 
and  taking  their  length  equal  to  unity,  let  the  link  BD=l,  dw>i 
bf,  re  parallel  to  BD,  and  let  the  iuclinatiou  /be  of  the  link  t" 
the  vertical  ^-.-y; 


,•,  7=-'  ,  sinceyjc  is  small. 


,  very  nearly. 
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From  this  expression  the  value  of  ^  corresponding  to  any  given 
value  of  0  maj  be  calculated. 

When  the  radius  rods  are  inclined  upwards^  we  have  (fig.  302), 
retaining  the  same  notation^ 

Fig.  802. 


bm  +  mf=rc  +  cnf  that  is,  sin  d  +  /=/.cos  7  +  sin  ^  ; 

2 
,•.  sin  ^=sin  0+  -  x(ver8in  0y. 

Let  the  link  be  half  of  the  radius  rods ;  therefore 

sin  ^= sin  0:^4  (versin  5)', 

nrhere  the  upper  sign  is  taken  when  the  radius  rods  are  above  the 
horizontal  Hne,  and  the  lower  sign  when  below. 

Also  the  deviation  of  the  central  point  M  of  the  link  from  a 
rerdcal  right  line  is  equal  to 

versin  0    versin  ^^cos  ^— cos  0      /  Aju.  oog  \ 

rhe  actual  values  of  ^,  and  of  the  deviation  which  correspond 
:o  the  principal  values  of  0,  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Values  of  B 

ABOVE  UOKIZOKTAL  LINE 

BELOW  HORIZONTAL  LINE 

Values  of  ^ 

1 
Denation 

Values  of  ^ 

Beyiation 

25° 

20° 
15° 
10° 

27°  15' 
20°  54' 
15°  17' 
10°  3' 

•00864 
•00274 
•00064 
•00007 

22°  48' 
19°  7' 
14°  44' 
9^57' 

•00777 
•00258 
•00060 
•00007 

Thus  if  the  radius  rod  or  beam  AB  have  3  ft.  radius,  the 

A  A 
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deviation  at  25^  amounts  to  '0086  x  36  inche8=*31  inches,  and  at 
20**  to  '097  inch ;  generally  the  entire  beam  is  made  equal  to 
three  times  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  therefore  describes  an 
angle  of  about  19  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  horizontal  line. 

436.  Even  this  error  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  a  different 
mode  of  arranging  the  rods.  Supposing  the  rods  to  be  of  equal 
length   and  equal  to  unity,  let  Aby  fig.  303,  be   the  extreme 

Fig.  303. 


angular  position  of  the  rod  ABy  let  BAh^Oy  and  let  the  hori- 
zontal distance  AK  of  the  centers  of  motion  Ay  C,  be  made  equal 
to  AB-h  CD  — versin  0,  instead  of  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
radii  AB,  CD,  as  in  the  former  case.     In  this  arrangement  the 
radii  being  supposed  parallel  in  the  first  position  ABy  CD,  it  is 
clear  from  the  mere  inspection  of  the  figure,  that   the  Unk  b 
inclined  to  the  left   in  one  position  as   far   as  it  is  inclined  to 
the  right  in  the  other  very  nearly ;  and  therefore   the  central 
point  of  the  link  in  the  lowest  position  bd  will  be  in  the  verticil 
line  which  passes  through  the  place  of  its  central  point  in  tie 
position  BD, 

But  as  the  link  is  continually  changing  its  inclination  in  ik 
intermediate  positions  between  these  two,  there  will  be  in  these 
intermediate  positions  a  deviation  of  the  central  point  from  this 
vertical  line,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  will  be  at  a  maximum  when 
the  link  is  vertical.  Let  this  happen  when  the  radius  rod  is  it 
an  angle  BAe=0^, 

and  let  DCf=(f>^y  and  mDB=dbs=^y ; 

then  w^e  have  mD-\-Ds=pe  +  ef, 

that  is,  /.cos  7  +  sin  ^^  =  sin  6^-^ I; 

.-.sin  ^^=sin  0^  +  1 ,  versin  7=sin  5^  +  — '-TL. 
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-n  J,        Bm     versin  6 
But7=--^=— ^— ; 

also  the  deviation  of  the  middle  point =^^  9^—003 — ,^ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  corresponding  values  of  the 
angles  and  deviation,  supposing  as  before  that/=-  ;  and  also 
that  versin  ^=2  versin  0,  which  is  very  nearly  true. 


e 

^. 

^. 

Deviation 

20** 

14°  T 

14°  20' 

•00046 

25° 

17°  3G' 

18°  8' 

•00143 

30° 

21°  1' 

22°  6' 

•00347 

35° 

24°  33' 

26°  38' 

•00785 

In  practice  the  angle  0  never  exceeds  20^  Let  the  radius 
rods  be  3  feet  in  length,  then  the  deviation  in  inches  is  36  x  '0005 
=  •018  instead  of  ^097,  as  in  Art  435. 

437.  If  the  radius  rods  AB^  DC  are  arranged  on  the  same  side 
of  the  link  CB,  and  the  link  be  produced  downwards,  as  in  fig. 


304,  then   the  upper  rod  being   made 
shorter  than  the  lower  will  move  through      . 
a  greater  angle,  and  carry  the  upper  end 
c  of  the  link   through    a   deviation    cf 
greater  than  be^  which  is  that  produced    y 
by  the  longer  rod.      There  will  there- 
fore be  a  point  M  in  the  link  below  the 
lower  rod,  which  will  remain  in  the  line 
CB  produced;    and  this  point  will  be 
found  by  the  proportion 


Fig.  304. 


cM ^c_  T  versin  <^  ^B 
bM"  be     jR  versin  6/      r 


r*  sin*  1 


i2«8in» 


0 


when  AB-B,  CD^r,  BAb  =  0,  CDc  :=:<!>. 

But  rsin?  =  jB  sin  -  very  nearly,  whence  ^-.=  —  gives  the 
2  2        "^  "^  bM      r  ^ 

position  of  the  point  M. 

▲  ▲  2 
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■138.  Tlie  complete  paniUet  motion  which  is  most  oniTerMllv 
ailiipted  in  large  sti-am-engiree  ie  shown  in  fig.  305. 

yi„  ,i„s  When    so     employed    il 

_^.  heam  of  tlie  engine  becoui  • 
one  of  the  railiua  rods  of  tJie 
system.  Ab  ie  half  this  bean 
whose  center  of  motion  is  <1 
It  has  two  eqtial  links  td,  tf 
jointed  to  it,  of  which  tf '» 
termed  the  main  link,  and  fJ 
the  back  Unit,  and  these  at 
connected  below  by  a  tlii: 
link  df,  termed  the  /lun/; 
rod,  and  equal  to  be.  The  radius  rod  or  bridle-rod  Cd  is  joiin 
to  the  extremity  d  of  the  back  link  ed,  and  its  center  C  is  6sei!  ; 
a  vertical  distance  below  A  equal  to  ed  or  bf.  The  length  u!  li- 
rods  are  ao  proportioned  that  /  shall  be  the  point  to  which  lin 
rectilinear  motion  is  communicated,  or  parallel  point  as  it  ti 
termed.     To  find  the  proportions  let 

Ae=R,  he  {=fd)^R„  Cd=r, 
draw  Kd  parallel  tn  AB; 

.-.  Kdf=BAb  {  =  $),  and  let  MCd=if>, 
then,  as  before,  the  i)oint  d  ia  carried  towards  A'  through  a  spa- 
equal  to  Cd  versin  ^  =  r  versin  ij),  and  the  point /receives  biiul. 
taneously  this  motion  towards  A",  and  a  motion  in  the  opju'-n 
direction  arising  from  the  inclination  of  the  parallel  rod  (//"."hj 
motion  is  equal  to  rf/"  versin  _/"rfA'=  7?,  versin  8.  If  these  i" 
motions  be  equal  the  poiutywill  remain  in  the  vertical  line  J' 
as  required  ; 


<i>=R,  versin  6,  or-^  = 


2 

in**' 


But  the  rods  Ae,  Cd,  connected  by  the  link  ed,  form  a  syi 
similar  to  that  of  Art.  434,  and,  as  before,  we  may  s 


Ae  .sin  "  =  Cd  sin  -.  or  R  sin  „ 


^  very  nearly ; 


.  ,<^     fl'     i?, '  ■  '  1 

that  is,  Ae'\s,a.  mean  proportional  between  cd  and  if. 
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439.  Since  the  joints  Ae,  ed,  Cd,  considered  separRtely,  form  a 
^stem  similar  to  the  first  simple  arrangement,  it  followB  that  if 
the  proper  point  be  taken  between  d  and  e  an  additional  parallel 
motion  is  obtained;  bo  that  this  form  combines  two  parallel 
motions  in  one,  and  is  commonly  bo  employed  in  steam-enginea, 
by  suspending  llie  gi-eat  piston-rod  from /and  the  lesser  air-pump 
rod  from  the  link  ed.  The  three  parallel  motions  described  (figs. 
303,  304,  and  305)  are  all  due  to  Mr.  Watt,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  his  patent  of  KHl. 

440.  Let  AhfrdC,  fig.  30G, 
\>e  an  arrangement  similar  to 
the  last ;  produce  bf,  and  make 


Join  AC  and  produce 
to  G,making^G  =  JC. 

joiii  Gp. 

Suppose  Gji  to  be  a  new  radius  rod,  moving  round  a  fixed 
center  G,  it  is  clear  in  all  positions  of  this  arrangement  that  the 
lines  Gp  and  Cd,  bp  and  ed  will  remain  parallel,  on  account  of  the 
fixed  proportion  of  these  lines  respectively,  therefore  the  point  / 
would  describe  its  straight  line  'i£  fd  were  removed.  But  in  that 
case  the  aiTangement  Ab,  bp,  pG  considered  separately  forms  a 
simple  parallel  motion  of  the  first  kind,  and  it  appears  that  the 
more  complex  arrangement  is  equivalent  to  a  simple  one,  occu- 
pyiog  a  greater  apace  in  the  proportion  of  AN :  AM ::  Ab  :  Ae. 
Hence  the  convenience  of  the  complex  system. 

441.  There  are  various  modifications  of  the  latter  arrange- 
ments, but  the  proportions  of  the  rods  may  always  be  found  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  already  given.  For  example,  in  steam- 
boats the  beam  is  placed  below  the  machinery,  and  the  entire 
arrangement  of  the  parallel  motion  inverted  and  otherwise  altered 
tn  accouimmlate  it  to  the  necessity  of  compressing  the  entire 
machine  into  the  smallest  possible  space. 

Fig.  307  represents  an  arrangement  of  the  parallel  motion  for 
steam-boats,  in  which  Ab  is  the  beam,  A  its  center  of  motion ;  a 
short  brid!e-rod,  Cd,  is  employed,  and  the  parallel  rod  dvi  la 
jointed  to  the  main  link  /*/*  below  the  parallel  point/, 

hetAe  =  R,eb=dm  =  R_,  Cd=r,  DCd=^,  BAb=d.     Draw 


•  From  Pronj,  Arch.  Hyd.  Art.  UBl. 
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ABy  Kd  horizontal^  and  fB  vertical ;  then  the  point  d  is  carried 
towards /2?  through  a  horizontal  space 


=  Cd  versin  DCd=2r .  sin*  |. 

Fig.  307. 


And  the  point  m  is  carried  horizontally  to  the  left  by  this  move- 
ment of  d,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  right  through  a  spaces 

dm  X  versin  A'i/?ii  =  2/?,  sin'  -  ,  since  dm  =  eb  and  Kdm  =  BAb. 

The  horizontal  deviation  of  m  from  the  vertical  fB  is  therefore 
equal  to  mn  =  2E,  sin^ 2r  sin^  ^. 

Also  the  deviation  of  b  from  the  vertical  fB,  is  equal  to  6j= 
Ah  X  versin  BAh  =  2  .R-i-R^.  sin*  , 

and  since  /  is  the  parallel  point,  we  have 

^  R,  sin*  X  —  ^  sin*  ^ 

fm^nm^     *        2  2 


/A      A^ 


R^^R, .  sin*  ? 


But  in  the  system  Cd,  de,  eA,  we  may  assume 


r  sm  ^  =  if  sm    . 
2  2' 


.  o4>     R  •  »v 

sm*-  =  -  sm*    • 


2       r*     ~  2  ' 
•.  putting  fm  =  x,  and  mb  =  I,  and  arranging  the  terms, 

we  have  ■  -     =7    '     ^  ^  ,  and  x=   -  .  -'„ 
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If  Rpr^B?^  x=0  and  the  parallel  point  coincides  with  m,  as 
in  Art.  438.  If  Rpr  <  B?^  x  becomes  negative  and  the  parallel 
point  will  fall  between  m  and  h, 

442.  Let  an  isosceles  triangle  GFE^  fig.  308,  be  suspended  by 
two  equal  radius  rods  CEy  AFy  moving  on  fixed  centers  A  and  (\ 
and  jointed  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  base  FE  respectively. 

If  now  this  triangle  be  swung  from  its  central  position  (that  is, 
when  the  apex  is  equidistant  from  the  points  of  suspension  A  and 
C),  so  as  to  carry  its  apex  (?  to  a  little 
distance  on  either  side,  as  for  example 
to  the  position  g^  and  to  a  similar  one 
on  the  opposite  side  g\  then  a  describing 
point  at  G  will  draw  a  curve  which  will 
be  found  to  vary  very  little  from  a  right 
line  whose  direction  is  parallel  to  the 
base  of  the  triangle  when  in  its  central 
position  GFEy  provided  the  proportions 
of  the  system  be  so  arranged,  that  the  three  points  gG^f  are 
situated  in  a  right  line.  This  arrangement,  which  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Roberts  of  Manchester,  furnishes  a  parallel  motion 
which  is  in  many  cases  more  convenient  than  the  former  ones, 
especially  if  the  path  required  be  horizontal. 

To  investigate  the  proportions,  draw  the  arcs  FBj  DEy  make 
AB,  CD  perpendicular  to  FE  and  join  BD.  Let  the  extreme 
position  be  that  in  which  the  radius  rod  AF  becomes  perpen- 
dicular and  coincident  with  AB,  and  the  middle  position  that  in 
which  the  base  FE  of  the  triangle  is  horizontal,  and  therefore 
parallel  with  BD.  Then  it  remains  to  find  such  an  altitude  for 
the  point  G^  that  its  vertical  distance  above  BD  may  be  the 
same  in  the  middle  and  in  the  extreme  position,  in  which  case  as 
the  two  extreme  positions  are  symmetrical  to  the  middle  one,  a 
right  line  parallel  to  BD  will  pass  through  the  three  positions 
of  the  apex  (?,  as  required. 

Let  AB=  CD=r,  FE=b,  BD=d,  GK=h, 

DCE=:BAF=0,  DCe=:<f>,  eBD^yfr, 

Then  in  the  middle  position,  we  have 

2r.  sin  0  +  b  =  dy  (1) 

in  the  extreme  position, 

b  cos  -^  +  r  .  sin  <l)=d, 
and  also  &  .  sin  '^s  r .  versin  ^, 


(2) 
(3). 
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Agais^  in  the  middle  position,  the  altitade  of  G  above  BD  is 

A  4  r .  Tersin  0, 

and  in  the  extreme  position  the  altitade  of  g  above  BD  is 

A .  cos  -^  +  -  sin  ^, 

and  these  are  equal  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem ; 
.-.  A  +  r .  ver8in5=A.  cos  ^  +-sin^.     (4;. 

In  these  four  equations  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  three  of 
the  quantities  ^,  '^^  6^  r,  d^  by  h,  and  the  others  may  be  deter* 
mined ;  the  most  convenient  is  to  assume  values  for  r,  d,  and  i. 
If  r=^=l,  then  the  following  table  shows  a  few  corresponding 
values  of  b  and  A. 


b 

k 

i 

•577 

i 
•414 

3-95 
1100 
•943 
•654 

But  a  convenient  expression  may  be  found  by  approximation, 
as  follows  :  supposing  that  the  angles  of  the  system  ^,  6  and  ^ 
are  much  smaller  than  those  shown  in  the  figure  ; 

for  by  (3)  and  (4)  f^^Ji  ^^^.m  <f>-yersm  0 

r  versm  -^ 

in  which  if  we  assume 

versm  (^  =  -^^,  versm  6=  (^_- j  =  J  .  -^-, 

"2r*" 

versm  y*=-?.io->  where  mlJ=:-~~  , 
2o^  2r 

and  em^d^by 

we  finally  obtain  -  =7^- — — -. 
•^  r     (rf— 6/ 
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443.  Let  the  lever  AB,  fig.  309,  be  jointed  at  the  extremity  A 
to  a  rod  or  frame  EA  moving  round  a  fixed  center  £,  and  so  long 
that  the  small  arc  Aa,  through  which 
the  estremity  of  the  lever  A  moves,  may 
be  taken  for  a  right  line  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  AF.  CD  is  a  bridle  rod 
whose  fixed  center  of  motion  C  is  in  tJie  - 
line  AF.  Let  CD=r,  AD=R,  DB 
=  R„  DCA  =  <i>,  DA  C=  0,  then,  Bupi^s- 
ing  as  before  for  convenience  that  the 
machine  is  in  a  vertical  plane  and  the 
line  AF  horizontal,  the  point  D  is  car- 
ried horizontally  to  the  right  through  a  ajiace=/-  verain  tp,  and 
the  point  B  receives  thia  motion,  and  is  also  carried  to  the  left 
horizontally  by  means  of  its  inclination  through  a  space=fl, 
versin  0,  and  if  these  be  equal,  the  horizontal  distance  of  B  from 
A  will  be  the  same  aa  when  the  rods  coincided  with  the  horizontal 
line  AF;  therefore  we  must  have 

fl,  versin  0=7-  versin  <fi,         (1) 

also  Dm  =  R  sin  6=r  .  sin  0  (2). 

From  these  two  equations  tlie  value  of  R,  may  be  obtained  for 
any  given  values  of  R,  r  and  6 ;  also, 

since  R, .  ain'     =  r  sin'  ^,  by  ( 1 ) ; 
and  fl  sin     =  r .  sin  ^  very  nearly,  wc  obtain 


If  the  distances  AD,  DC,  DB  be  equal,  and  the  point  A  be 
made  to  travel  in  an  exact  straight  line  by  sliding  in  a  groove 
instead  of  the  radial  guide,  then  the  parallel  point  will  describe  a 
true  straight  line  perpendicular  to  AF,  instead  of  the  sinuous 
line  which  in  all  the  other  arrangements  is  substituted  for  it. 
For  in  this  case  the  angle  DAF  is  equal  to  DCA  in  all  positions, 
and  since  DB  =  DC,  a  perpendicular  from  B  upon  AC  will 
always  pass  through  the  same  [mint  C.  In  this  respect  this 
parallel  motion  has  the  advantage  over  all  others. 

If  the  friction  of  a  sliding  guide  at  A  be  considered  objection- 
able, a  small  parallel  motion  of  the  first  kind  (Art.  434)  may  be 
substituted  for  it. 


Fig.  310. 


^K 
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444.  Toothed  wheels  are  sometimes  employed  in  parallel  mo- 
tions; their  action  is  necessarily  not  so  smooth  as  that  of  llie 
link-work  we  liave  been  considering,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  rectilinear  motion  i« 
strictly  true,  instead  of  being  an  approxi- 
mation, as  will  appear  by  the  two  examples 
which  follow. 

445.  Ex.  I.  In  fig.  310  a  fixed  annnlir 
I  wheel  D  has  an  axis  of  motion  A  at  the 
I  center  of  its  pitch-line.  An  arm  or  crank 
AB  revolves  round  this  center  of  motion. 
and  carries  tlie  center  of  a  wheel  li,  whow 
pitch  line  is  exactly  of  half  the  diamelor  nf 
the  annular  wheel  with  whose  teeth  it  geers. 
By  the  well-known  property  of  the  hy))ooy- 
cloid  any  point  C  in  the  circumference  of  the  pitch-line  of  I!  will 
describe  a  right  line  coinciding  with  a  diameter  of  the  annular 
pit^h-circle.  If  then  the  extremity  C  of  a  rod  Cc,  be  jointed  t* 
this  wheel  C  by  a  pin  exactly  coinciding  with  the  circumference 
of  its  pitch-circle,  the  rotation  of  the  arm  AB  will  cause  C  to  de- 
scribe an  exact  right  line  Cf,  passing  through  the  center  .(. 
This  is  termed  White's  parallel  motion,  from  the  name  of  ii- 
inventor ;  *  and  the  law  of  its  motion  is  exactly  the  same  as  tiisi 
described  above  (p.  'i\6,  fig.  204),  which  is  known  as  Boolli- 
motion  (patented  in  1S4.3), 

446.  Ex.  2.  Two  equal  toothed  wheels,  vl  and  i?,  fig.  311. 
carry  pins  c  and  d  at  equal  radial  distances ;  and  symmetricaliv 
placed  witli  respect  to  the  common 
tangent  of  the  pitch-circles  _/V.  If  tivn 
equal  links  cc  de,  be  jointed  to  thew 
pins  and  to  the  extremity  of  a  rod  eE, 
the  point  c  will  plainly  always  remaiQ 
in  tlie  common  tangent,  by  virtue  uf 
the  similar  triangles  formed  by  the 
rods,  the  tangent /e,  and  the  line  cd. 

The  velocity  ratio  of  c  to  the 
wheels  is  not  however  the  same  af 
that  produced  by  the  common  crank 
and  link  of  fig.  202,  p.  214,  for  the 
path  of  e  does  not  pass  through  the 
center  of  motion  of  the  crank. 

>   Vide  While's  Cmtvry  of  Jnitiiliont. 
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If  however  r  be  the  radius  of  the  crank  ac  or  hdy  R  the  radius 
of  the  pitch-circles  of  the  wheels,  /  the  length  of  the  link  ce  or  ed^ 

and  the  angle  cah=i-'\-dy  then  it  can  be  easily  8ho^\Ti  that  the 
distance  of  e  from  the  line  of  centers  ah  is  equal  to 


vZ/'-CJldbr  sin  5)'=tr .  cos  0. 


5 

\i 

\ 

•.  \    i 

\ « '■ 

1 

♦ 

1   ■« 

C 

» 

-  / 


^' 
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CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL   PRINCIPLES. 

447.  In  the  elementary  combinations  which  have  occupied  the 
two  previous  Parts  of  this  subject,  the  angular  velocity  ratio  and 
directional  relation  in  any  given  combmation  are  determined  hy 
the  proportion  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  will  either 
always  remain  the  same,  or  their  changes  will  recur  in  similar 
periods.  But  it  is  necessary  in  many  mac'hines  that  we  shoulJ 
have  the  power  of  altering  or  adjusting  these  relations.  These 
adjustments  may  be  distributed  under  tliree  heads. 

(1.)  To  break  off  or  resume  at  pleasure  the  communication 
of  motion  in  any  combination.  ' 

(2)  To  reverse  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  follower  wiih 
respect  to  that  of  the  driver ;  that  is,  to  change  their  tlirtctiiinul 

(3.)  To  alter  the  velocitt/  ratio  either  by  determinate  or  by 
gradual  steps. 

These  changes  may  he  either  made  by  band  at  any  moment. 
or  they  may  be  effected  by  the  machine  itself,  by  means  of  f 
class  of  organs  especially  destined  for  that  purpose ;  and  whii.i 
are  in  fact  a  kind  of  secondary  moving  powers  to  the  machi.ne. 

448.  The  communication  of  motion  may  he  broken  off  1'} 
detaching  pieces  that  remain  united  during  the  action  of  tlw 
combination,  and  therefore  move  as  one.  Thus  wheels  anJ 
pulliea  are  connected  with  their  shafts  for  this  purpose,  by  means 
of  catches  or  bolts ;  and  shafts  are  connected  endlong  with  eucb 
other  by  couplings,  or  other  contrivances  which  admit  of  being 
released  or  put  in  action  at  pleasure.  Otherwise  the  conununt- 
cation  may  be  broken  off  by  disengaging  the  driver  from  the 
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follower,  which  in  the  two  kinds  of  contact  action  is  effected  by 
withdrawing  the  pieces  from  each  other ;  in  wrapping  connections, 
by  either  slackening  the  belt  or  by  slipping  it  off  the  puUy ;  and 
in  link-work,  by  disengaging  the  joints  of  the  links. 

449.  But  the  whole  of  these  contrivances  as  well  as  those  by 
which  the  directional  relation  is  changed,  belong  to  constructive 
mechanism,  and  as  they  involve  no  calculations  relating  to  the 
velocity  ratio,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  present  work,  I 
shall  not  enter  into  any  details  respecting  them,  referring  in  the 
mean  time  to  the  Encyclopsedias  and  other  treatises  on  machinery, 
in  which  they  are  fully  explained.*  The  case  is  different  with 
respect  to  the  third  kind  of  adjustments,  in  which  the  velocity 
ratio  is  the  subject  of  alteration,  and  I  shall  therefore  give 
examples  of  the  principal  methods  of  effecting  this  purpose. 

The  adjustments  of  the  velocity  ratio  may  consist  either  of  (1) 
Determinate  changes,  which  for  the  most  part  require  the 
machine  to  be  stopped,  or  of  (2)  Gradual  changes,  which  do  not 
require  the  machine  to  be  stopped. 

*  Vide  especially  Buchanan's  Essays  an  MUl'tDark  by  Rennie,  in  which  these  com- 
binations are  very  fully  treated  of. 


^ 
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'ii^rbei    vneeis   jl  ?{Lek  &  Tignrre*'  "haz  die  veioeinr  ninu   uaj 

ip^nme  inr-  -ne   ^f  i  .:rreii  ier  ^f  "Tuuesw     The  simpiesr  methud 

ji  -*- •  -irnviLiir  IS  luLav  lair?  .'f  ■▼iieeia  :ig  there  are  to  be  valnes* 

uiii   et  "he  -am  ^f  tie  iitcii— isiiii  »i  ^dch  pair  ef^oal  the  Jistuux 

A.l    •!   *he    '^arKs.     TTica  to    •otaiiL  jny  one  of  the  reqaxrei 

•nriiv.  -w^  iavi*    .niy-  jd  ""creTr  die  proper  pair  of  wheels  to  the 

-niL-   'r  die  ises.     Sets  *t   viieei*  ir  dii»  purpose  are  commonlT 

*ermeri   f^7ian*f''^*chrfris^     Ir  is  zenenuly  convenient  that  all  the 

'nantifr-Ttieeis  -inmii  le  >f  die  Tsonie  Ditch,  an*!  the  nambers  mar 

»♦*  'rui'TiLari^ti   i»  ji  die  ruilo^rdur  -example.     Let  the  given  ^t  of 

.       -  -  '        ^.     T      I    2  3  4  3  .) 

liups  :•  r  "lie  -■-ni'ir^  ran«'-   *r  "iie  ^nantff^-^'ttius  be  -.    ,-.••. 

I  I  L  I  2  4 
7'i»*ri.  '■-.ii'.^  "lie  "iir.'ii  in<i  Ui?.inre  if  ::ie  'enrer?  ar»?  the  >ame  in 
'  »—  -;i--.  -.-,-  ,;jT^  r  :iieir  niimb«^i>  -t*  te+^th  aiu:*t  be  the  same; 
i  ',•:  •r-  -uii  ji:i-'  i,jj«-  be  iiv:*i?:.ie  by  :iie  -•iini  of  the  numerator 
%.v1  U'riiriv.:;:ir.  r  r  -»a*'ri  f  the  ab^ve  rrn.'tioc^.  «>r  b  v  2,  3,  4.3. 1>. 
rh*^  r.;:vi.-,*='r  "-svii/^i  >  dierrr'  r^  a  multipie  <:«f  2-.3-..5=  ISO,  and 
.:'  \  "**•  .*="  '.lii  -n  L-  'he  leaat  p«>-i-ie  number,  we  have  the  following 
..•*i.'*  '-, r  r :. ti e . .^ .  :v  1: :, ^ a  man:: e:?r W  Tdlnl  the  <X' a Jition* : 


1 

'A  zet-v* 

•>»  ...  90 

2 

♦:«>  ..  120 

3 

4.)  .  135 

4 

3^;  .  144 

3 
J 

72  ...  108 

80  ...  100 
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451.  To  save  the  trouble  of  screwing  and  unscrewing  the  wheels, 
the  entire  set  may  remain  fixed  upon  their  respective  axes,  it' 
arranged  upon  the  principle  of  fig.  312. 
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ft 
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Mm,  Nn  are  fhe  two  axes ;  A,a  ,  B,b  .  C,  c.  fitc.  the  respec- 
tive pairs  of  change-w heels,  and  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  every 
such  pair  being  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  axes,  the  teeth  of  any 
pair  that  are  set  opposite  to  each  other  will  work.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  u])per  axis  is  capable  of  sliding  endlong,  and  is  retained 
in  any  required  [msition  by  a  bolt  k,  which  enters  into  a  groove 
7/1  turned  upon  the  axis.  In  the  figure  A  and  a  are  shown  in 
action,  but  any  other  pair,  as  D,  d,  are  required  to  work 
togellicr,  the  bolt  k  must  be  removed,  and  the  axis  shifted  endlong 
until  D  and  d  come  into  geer.  The  same  motion  will  bring  fhe 
groove  n  opposite  to  the  bolt  by  which  the  shaft  may  be  secured 
in  this  new  position,  and  similarly  for  any  other  pair  of  wheels. 

The  wheels  must  be,  however,  so  pieced  upon  the  shafts,  that 
only  one  pair  will  come  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
To  effect  this,  the  wheels  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
magnitudes,  placing  the  smallest  at  each  end  of  the  u]iper  group, 
and  the  others  in  alternate  order  with  the  largest  in  the  middle, 
and  the  wheels  of  the  loirer  abaft  in  the  reverse  order,  for  a 
reason  which  will  presently  appear. 

Let  m  be  a  quantity  rather  greater  than  the  thickness  of  each 
wheel.     Then,  A  and  a  being  in  contact,  let  the  lateral  distance 

of  B  from  b=m,  that  from   C  to  c  =  2m,  from  D  to  d='im 

and  that  from  the  n"'  wheel  to  its  fellow  =(n  — l),m. 

But  as  every  successive  wheel  B  or  Cia  too  great  to  be  pushed 
past  the  previous  wheel  a  or  i  of  the  lower  group,  these  U]iper 
wheels,  to  make  the  axis  a&  short  as  possible,  must  each  lie  close 


>riJie 

I 
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to  the  previous  wheel  when  the  upjier  group  is  in  its  extremi 
poaition  to  the  left;  and  therefore  the  smallest  distance  between  ilu 
wheels  of  the  upper  set  will  be  from  A  to  B=0,  from  B  to  C=  m. 
from  C  to  D=2m,  and  au  on:  between  the  lowest  eet  from  a  in 
l>=m,  from  fi  to  e  =  2m...  and  ao  on;  and  if  the  wheels  were  each 
arranged  in  one  conical  grouj),  as  from  A  to  D,  and  from  a  to  d. 
the  length  of  sliaft  required  for  n  wheels  would  be  tlie  sum  of  tie 
thickness  of  all  the  wheels  +  their  distances,  which,  for  the  u] 
shaft,  is  equal  to 

[„+;o  +  l  +  2  +  ...(»-2)l]».=  {(„-l).(t-^)  +, 
and  for  the  lower  shaft  equal  to, 

[H  +  ll  +  2  +  3  +  ...{H-l)}]m=-tl.Bm. 

By  arranging  the  wheels  in  two  conical  groups,  as  in  the  figiir.. 
they  occupy  a  ranch  shorter  length  upon  the  shafts;  for  ili' 
central  wheel  D  can  be  pushed  past  its  own  wheel  d,  and  [I- 
same  reasoning  will  then  be  true  for  the  conical  group  DEf'< 
and  defff. 

Thus  the  length  of  shaft  required  for  n  wheels  la  two  groii) 

of      each,  will  be  for  the  lower  shaft, 


(where     m  is  the  apace  between  the  two  groups), 


which  is  much  less  than  the  former,  and  similarly  for  the  upper 
si  I  aft. 

In  our  example,  the  wheels  on  the  upper  and  lower  shatU 
occupy  spaces  of  13m  and  19m  respectively,  and  if  they  bad  beou 
arranged  each  in  one  conical  group  would  have  occupied  epacei 
equal  to  22m  and  28m, 

Similar  arrangements  to  this  are  adopted  in  cranes  for  raising 
weights,  in  which  the  choice  of  three  or  four  velocity  ratios  n 
required  between  the  handle  and  chaiii-barreL 

452.  But  it  is  of^en  inconvenient  to  make  the  sum  of  the  nulJ: 
of  change-wheels  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  centers,  and  require- 
moreover,  as  many  different  jtalrs  of  change-wheels  as  there  ari 
to  be  changes  in  the  velocity  ratio,  unless  indeed  some  of  the^o 
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be  merely  the  inverBe  of  others.     The  more  usual  method 

)re  is.  to  screw  a  pair  of  wheeU  nf  the  proper  nunibera  to 

d  of  the  axes,  without  regard  to  their  radii,  and  afterwards 

nect  them  by  an  idle  wheel.     Art.  .122. 

ig  let  a  and  f>,  fig.  313,  be  the  axes  upon  which  a  pair  of 

^■wheels  A  and  li  have  been  fitted. 

I  the  idle-wheel,  which  may  revolve  upon  a  pin  or  stud 

to  the  end  of  a  piece  Ce,  which  has  a  long  slit  at  its  ex- 

y.     A  slit  Dd  in  the  transverse  Fig.  3i3. 

on  is  formed  in  the   frame   of 

tchine,  aud  the  piece   Cc  which 

I  tlie  idle  wheel  is  fixed  in  its 

by  a  bolt  passing  tlirough  the 

its  at  their  intersection. 

this  method  of  fixing  the  idle 

it  admits  of  being  shifted  about 

o  be  i>ut  in  geer  with  the  two 

j-wheela  whatever  be  their  dia- 

re  are  vai-ioua  other  methods  of 
g  and  fixing  the  variable  center  of  the  idle  wheel,  but  the 
is  the  same  in  alL  If  it  be  required  also  to  have  the 
of  changing  the  directional  relation,  another  piece  like  Cr 
be  provided,  upon  which  two  idle  wheels  in  geer  are 
ed,  and  this  piece  must  be  brought  into  such  a  position 
le  of  these  wheels  shall  geer  with  B  aud  the  other  with 
and  B  will  therefore  turn  in  opposite  directions,  whereas 
313  they  turn  in  the  same  direction. 

number  of  change-wheels  is  greatly  reduced  in  this 
f,  because  they  admit  of  being  combined  in  any  pairs; 
u  the  example  (Art.  4S0),  six  change-wheels  will  bo 
nt  instead  of  twelve,  thus  : 
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Fig.  3H. 


4.53.   On  Speed  Pn/lirs. — Let  there  be  two  parallel  axe?,  -i 
Bl,  fig.  314,  upon   each  of  which  is  fixed  a  group  of  pull> 
adapted  for  belt*  or  bands,  and  of  li. 
ferent  diameters.     A  ready  mode  is  ili: 
pro^-ided   of  changing   the   angular   <■ 
locity    ratio    of    the    shafts     by    inen  ■ 
shifting  the  belt  from  one  pair  of  piilii 
to  another.     Such  grou[»s  of  pullies  .1 : 
termed  Speed  Pullies,     The  diameifr-  ■ 
every  pair  of  opposite  pullies  ought  1*1  ' 
80  adjusted  that  the  belt  shall  b*  equal 
tight   upon   any  pair.     If  the   belt    1 
crossed,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  " - 
ject  will  be  attained  by  making  the  sudi 
of  the  diameters  of  every  pair  of  oppo- 
site pullies  the  same  throughout  the  &«. 
For  let  7JA',  FG  be  the  radii  of  any  pair,  make   GK  a  comfm  : 
tangent  lo  the  pullies,  draw  FE  parallel  to  GK  and  describ" 
circle  with  radius  DE=nK+FG. 

Then  i  length  of  beIt  =  mA*+ A'G+G;^, 

and  mK+  Gp=Dm  .  viDK+FG  .  GFp 

=  DE  X  mDK  for  m  DK=  GFp 

.-.  \  length  =  «£■  +  £'/', 

which  is  constant  for  any  pair  of  pullies  of  which  tlie  sum  of  lis 
radii  equals  DE. 

454.  In  any  group  of  speed-pulltes  if  D  be  the  diameter  of 
any  follower,  and  K  the  constant  sum  of  the  diameters,  K-H 
will  be  the  diameter  of  its  driver.  And  if  I.,  I  be  the  syiichron»l 
rotations  of  the  driver  and  follower  respectively, 


K~D    K 


1, 


and  D= 


L+r 


in  which  equation  putting  for  L  and  /  the  required  serii's  pi' 
lalues,  the  corresponding  diameters  of  the  spced-puUies  may  be 
obtained. 

455.  To  save  founders'  patterns  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  miiie 
tlie  two  groups  of  speed-pullies  exactly  alike,  j.lacing  the  small 
end  of  one  opposite  to  the  large  end  of  the  other. 
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A  regular  geometrical  series  of  values  of    '  maybe  obtained 

for  such  a  pair  of  similar  pullies,  as  follows :  Let  r  be  tlie 
common  ratio  of  this  series,  n  the  number  of  terms,  then  the 
extreme  terms  of  the  series  must  evidently  be  the  reciprocals  of 

each  other,  therefore  the  series  will  be  (putting   ?w=--         for 

w—  1 

convenience)  of  the  form, 

1      1       1 


y,t»  ^m-l  y^w-2 


•."1-2     —w— 1     *,«» 


But  if  K  be  the  constant  sum  of  the  diameters,  and  Z>i  D^ 
...the  diameters  of  the  pullies  in  order,  the  same  series  will  be 

k^d:  k~d^  ~j5r^  ~:Dr' 

and  comparing  the  corresponding  terms  we  have 

-^    *     =-;;:;  •'•  A=,~      ->  similarly  2>2=- —       ,, 

and  so  on. 

456.    Ex.1.    To  find  the  diameters  of  a  set  of  speed-pullies 

that  shall  give  four  values  for     ,  with  a  common  ratio  of  1-38  ; 

the    sum  of  the   diameters  of  the  corresponding  pullies  being 
25  inches. 

Here  ^^=25,  r=l-38,  n=4,  m  =  ^; 

•••A='^=9-6,A=f^=ll-4. 

Z>3=Jir-Z)j=13-6;  andZ>^  =  A'— Z)i  =  15-4, 

are  the  diameters  in  inches. 

Ex.  2.  Let  there  be  a  set  of  six  speed-pullies  in  each  group, 
of  which  the  diameters  of  the  extremes  are  13  in.  and  4  in. :  to 
find  the  intermediate  diameters. 

The  first  and  last  terms  of  the  geometrical  series  of  six  velocity 

ratios  is  —  and      ,  hence  the  common   ratio  being  found  by 
logarithms  as  usual,  gives  r=l'61. 

Also  A'=17,  7w=      ; 

H  B   2 
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whence  the  successive  diameters  are  4,  5'6,  7*5,  9*5,  11*4,  13,  in 
inches. 

457.  If  a  great  number  of  changes  of  velocity  be  required 
either  in  the  case  of  speed-pullies  or  toothed  wheels,  a  train 
of  axes  must  be  employed,  with  the  power  of  introducing  a 
given  number  of  changes  between  each,  in  which  case  the  total 
number  of  changes  in  the  system  will  be  the  continual  product 
of  the  numbers  of  changes  that  can  take  place  between  each 
pair.  Considering  only  a  set  of  four  shafts  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  let  ^p  A^,  A^,  A^,  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the 

axes  in  order,  and  let  the  series  of  changes  in  the  value  of  -^ 

form  a  geometrical  series  whose  common  ratio  is  r,  and  first  tenn 

A  ' 

a;  .'.  —^  =  ar""^  is  the  n^^  term  of  this  series.       Similarly,  let 

A 
the  m^^  term  of  the  series  of  values  of  --^  =6*'""*,  and  the  k^ 

A 
tenn  of  the  series  of  values  of  — ^  =  c^"^     .•.  Angular  velocity 

ratio  of  the  extreme  axes  of  the  train  when  the  n^**,  m^,  and  A* 
values  of  the  respective  ratios  are  employed 

=  ^1  =  a6c .  r'*-! .  ^'"-i .  ^->=  (7r*-> .  *"*-> .  ^-»  suppose. 

Let  the  number  of  changes  or  terms  of  which  each  of  these 

series  consists  be  m,  /z,  and  k  respectively,  then  may  the  entire 

set  of  clianges  in  the  system  be  arranged  in  a  con- 

C  tinuous  geometrical  series  with  a  common  ratio  ^  as 

^f  in  the  margin ;  provided  we  have 


Cs 


cy 


c\r-  And  also  ^        .      =^; 

^•f  ^*'*  If  however   we  had  counterchanged  the  values  by 

Cs^-^  ^^-1        making  , '  =  ci' " ^  — ?  =  ar"" ',  and  so  on,  the  same  value 

^■^  ^A^  A^ 

^>/  .  A 

cln^x^^i  ik-\  would  have  been  obtained  for  — i.      It  appears  there- 

fore   that   to   form   a   regular  geometrical  series  of 
clianges  whose  velocity  ratio  shall  be  t,  the  separate  series  of 


A    A 

change-values  of  the  velocity  ratios  — i,    -?  &c.,  must  be 


A^  A^ 
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573 


I 


ranged  that  the  cnuimcm  ratio  of  some  one  of  these  series  must 
be  t.  and  if  there  be  k  changes  or  lenns  in  this  serieB,  then  the 
common  ratio  of  a  second  must  be  (*;  also  if  tliis  have  m 
changes,  tlie  common  ratio  of  a  third  set  must  be  ('",  and  so  on, 

458.  Ex.  1.  Change-wheels  are  employed  in  lathes  for  cutting 
Bcrews  of  any  required  pitch,  and  also  in  self-acting  lathes.  The 
diagram,  fig.  315,  represents  the  general  arrangement  of  this 
mechanism. 

Ab  is  the  spindle  or  mandrel  of  the  lathe,  to  which  is  imited 
iu  the  usual  way  a  cylindrical  rod  ha  upon  which  the  screw  is  to 
he  cut.       Cc  is  a  long  screw  revolving  Fjg,  ais. 

in  bearings  fixed  to  the   frame  of  the 
iathe,  and  giving  motion  by  means  of 
the  nut  n  to  a  sliding  table  or  satldle 
upon  which  is  clamped  the  pointed  tool      ^ 
_/",  which  is  intended  to  cut  the  screw.*       " 

Every  revolution   of  the    screw    Cc  **  '* 

ivill  therefore  advance  the  tool  through  the  space  of  one  pitch, 
and  if  the  spindle  Aa  revolve  with  the  same  vekwity  as  the  screw, 
the  tool  will  trace  upon  the  surface  of  ba  a  screw  exactly  of  the 
same  pitch  aa  Cc.  But  if  An  revolve  with  a  less  velocity  than 
the  screw,  ba  will  have  a  greater  pitch. 

If  Aa  and  Cc  be  connected  by  a  set  of  change-wheels  P,  S,  as 

D  fig.  313,  we  can,  by  properly  choosing  the  numbers  of  these 
jpheele,  obtain  any  desired  pitch  for  the  screw  ba. 

,  £  is  an  intermediate  axis  supported  by  a  slit  piece  as  in  fig. 

h3,  and  either  carrying  an  idle  wheel  or  two  additional  change- 
neels  Q  and  R.     The  pitch  of  screws  is  commonly  defined  by 

biting  the  number  of  threads  in  an  inch.     Let  the  screw  Cc  have 

p  threads  in  the  inch.     Then  one  turn  of  Cc  advances  the  tool 

1  the  space  of ,  and  one  turn  of  Aa  advances  the  tool 

prough  the  space  which  corresponds  to  tj  o  turns  of  Cc,  that  is, 

pirough  -,-—-  inches.     The  pitch  of  the  screw  Aa  is  therefore 

MoSn        ^ 

C^j      threads  in  the  inch.     Thus  by  providing  the  proper  change- 

I  ■wheels,  a  screw  of  any  required  pitch  can  be  cut.  The  pitches 
usually  cut  upon  these  lathes  extend  from  about  four  to  fifty 
threads  in  the  inch,  and  a  set  of  twenty  change-wheels  will  be 

•  TWb  conBtmclion  of  a  Bcrew.cutting  engine  was  first  employed,  I  belitTe,  by 
jDsdeD,   BDci  IB  Bt  pwapnt  nnivfraallj  followed.    Vide  Btx.  r\f  the  Engine  for 
9mdifg  Ua/h.  Init.  bj  liamideD. 
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OS 

generally  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  values  required  for  -^ 

These  should  be  arranged  in  a  table,  and  the  wheels  correspond- 
ing  to  each  written  opposite  to  them,  to  save  the  trouble  of  com- 
putation during  the  work. 

459.  If  the  apparatus,  fig.  315,  is  used  for  turning  cylinders 
instead  of  for  cutting  screws,  the  aiTangement  will  not  essentially 
differ,  for  the  motion  by  which  a  tool  traces  a  cylinder  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  when  it  cuts  a  screw,  only  that  the  spiral 
thread  is  much  closer.  In  a  lathe  for  turning,  the  number  of 
cuts  will  be  from  50  to  1,000  in  an  inch. 

In  computing  the  change-wheels  for  this  purpose,  we  may 
employ  the  principle  of  Art.  457,  as  in  the  following  Example. 

460.  Ex.  2.  Let  it  be  required  to  compute  a  set  of  change- 
wheels  for  a  self-acting  turning  lathe,  that  shaU  have  a  choice  of 
twelve  different  pitches  for  the  cuts,  varying  from  about  50  to 
1,000  in  the  inch. 

The  motion  to  be  produced  in  the  tool  f  is  very  slow,  and  an 
endless  screw  may  be  therefore  substituted  for  the  wheel  P,  and 
as  this  will  place  the  axis  B  at  right  angles  to  Cc,  the  wheeb 
R  and  S  must  be  bevil  wheels. 

Let  the  screw  Cc  have  9  threads  to  the  inch,  therefore  ii=9, 
and  P=l,  being  an  endless  screw,  therefore  the  number  of  cuts 

in  the  inch  =  9  •  Q  •  „• 

This  quantity  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  is  to  have 
twelve  values,  forming  a  geometrical  series  of  which  the  first  and 
last   terms    are  50  and  1,000,  and  therefore  the  common  ratio 

=  t=  ('-^^^^)^T  =  20i''r=  1.313  by  logarithms. 

By  Art.  457,  it  appears  that  if  we  give  to  Q  four  values,  and 
to  *    three  values,  these  sets  must  each  form  a  geometrical  series, 

of  which  if  the  common  ratio  of  the  first  =^=  1"313,  that  of  the 

j?econd  must  =  ^  =  2*972,  =  3  very  nearly. 

S 
Let  the  intermediate  change  of       be  made  by  employing  two 

S     *  1 

equal  wheels,  then  the  three  values  of  _  will  stand  thus,  -,  1,  3, 

M  3 

and  the  same  pair  of  wheels  will  serve  for  the  two  extreme  values 

by  merely  reversing  their  positions  as  driver  and  follower ;  thus 
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-,  -  -,      ,  may  be  the  three  values  of  --•,  which  are  obtained  by 
60  40  20'       ^  R  ^ 

four  wheels  only. 


Geometrical 
Series 

Q     ^- 

Cuts  in 
tlie  Inch 

1000 

37] 

999 

761-6 

28 

60 

756 

580- 

21  '20 

16) 

567 

441-7 

432 

336-4 

87] 

333 

256-2 

28 

40 

252 

1951 

21 

40 

189 

148-6 

16) 

144 

113-2 

Zl\ 

111 

86-2 

28  20 

84 

65-6 

21   60 

63 

50 

16/ 

48 

The  geometrical  series  of  values  of  9  .  Q  .      being  obtained,  as 

R 

in  the  first  column  of  the  table,  we  have  for  the  four  middle 

S 
terms  ^=1,  and  therefore  the  values  of  Q,  that  is,  the  numbers 
R 

of  teeth  of  the  endless  screw-wheels  will  be  obtained  by  dividing 

these  terms  by  nine  and  taking  the  nearest  whole  numbers,  by 

which  we  get  37,  28,  21,  16.*     The  difference  between  the  last 

column  of  the  table  and  the  first  is  occasioned  by  the  necessary 

substitution  of  whole  numbers  for  decimals  in  the  teeth  of  the 

wheels. 

This  system  requires  eight  wheels  for  the  twelve  changes,  but 

by  a  slightly  different  arrangement  seven  wheels  may  be  made  to 

answer  the  same  purpose. 

S 
Let  three  values  be  given  to   Q  and  four  to     -,    then    the 

R 

common  ratio  of  the  values  of  Q  being  as. before  ^=1'313,  that 


♦  These  numbers  of  teeth  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  lathe  by  Mr.  Clements,  Trans. 
Soc,  ArtSy  vol.  xlyi. 
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of  the  values  of      will  now  be  f'=:2*26,  and  these  values  may  I 

obtained  by  four  wheels  thus, 

20  32  48   68 
68'  48'  32'  20- 

Let  the  screw  Cc  have  ten  threads  in  the  inch,  then  we  easi 
find  the  numbers  for  the  endless  screw-wheel  Q  to  be  29,  22,  1 
and  the  table  for  this  second  system  will  stand  as  follows,  ei 
ploying  only  seven  wheels,  namely,  two  pair  of  bevil-wheels,  ai 
three  screw-wheels. 


Geometrical 
Series 

^     R 

Cuts  in 
the  Inch 

1000 
761-6 
580 

68 

22  L-^ 
20 

17) 

986 
748 
578 

441-7 
336-4 
256-2 

195-1 
148-6 
113-2 

29' 
22 

17 

48 
32 

435 
330 
255 

29 
22 
17, 

32 
48 

193 
147 
113 

86-2 
65-6 
50 

29) 

17)«« 

85 
65 
50 

461.  Ex.  3.  In  large  engineers'  lathes  for  turning  metal  ti 
motion  is  derived  from  a  shaft  which  revolves  uniformlv  und 
the  action  of  a  steam-engine ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  t! 
power  of  changing  the  velocity  of  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe,  to  a 
commodate  the  different  diameters  of  the  work,  or  the  material 
which  it  is  composed.  The  usual  arrangement  for  this  puri)ose 
shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  316.  Aa  is  the  shaft  which  is  driv< 
uniformly  by  the  steam-engine,  Bh  a  second  shaft  termed  i 
counter-shaft.  Two  pullies  are  fixed  at  F  and  two  others  opp 
site  to  them  at  C,  and  an  endless  band  upon  either  pair  will  th 
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enable  Aa  to  drive  Bb,  Cc  ts  the  inanclrel  of  the  lathe,  upon 
which  is  fixed  a  toothed  wheel  P:  a  ftroiip  of  four  or  more  speed- 
pullies  K  runs  loose  upon  the  mandrel,  pig,  aiti_ 

but  may  be  locked  fast  to  the  wheel  P,  at 
pleasure,  by  a  ho\tf. 

Op|Kisite  to  A'  a  similar  group  of  speed- 
pullies  is  fixed  at  .W  to  the  couuter-abaft 
SI/,  so  that  if  K  be  locked  fast  to  the 
mandrel  motion  is  given  to  the  latter  from 
the  count er-ehaft,  by  means  of  an  endless 
band  placed  upon  any  pair  of  the  speed- 
pallies.  But  if  the  pullies  K  be  loosed  j 
from  the  wheel  P  by  withdrawing  the  i 
bolt  /,  their  motion  ia  conveyed  to  the 
mandrel  by  means  A?  a  pinion  X  which 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  speed-pulliea. 
In  this  case  the  spindle  Dd  is  pushed 
endlong  through  a  small  space,  so  as  to 
bring  its  toothed-wheel  M  into  geer  with 
I,,  and  at  the  same  time  its  pinion  iV 
into  geer  with  P,  so  that  the  mandrel  and 
its  wheel  P  now  derive  their  motion  from 
the  shaft  Dt!  which  is  turned  by  the 
speed-pulliea.  In  this  latter  arrange- 
ment the  motion  of  the  mandrel  Cc  ia 
very  much  slower  than  that  of  the  speed- 
puliies, 

In  this  system  then  we  have  two  changes  between  Aa  and  Bb, 

or  two  values  of  „  "  ;  four  between  Bb  and  the  specd-pullies  K, 
or  four  values  of  — ;  and  two  changes  between  the  speed-pullies  K 

and  the  mandrel;  that  is  unity  and  ;  making  the  total  number 

of  changes  of  the  velocity  ratio  between  Aa  and  Cc  equal  to 
2x4x2  =  16;  and  we  may  arrange  them  (by  Art.  457)  in  a 
geometrical  eeries  whose  common  ratio  is  t.     Thus  let  the  com- 


=  /*,  then  will  that  of 


•  The  letterg  of  referene*  opposite  to  eauh  group  of 
rvpTfseat  the  p&ir  which  is  in  nction. 


;li3Jige  vbcQls  uc  lier 
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For  example,  let  the  shaft  Aa  revolve  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
turns  in  a  minute,  and  let  it  be  required  that  the  mandrel  Cc 
shall  revolve  from  2  to  270  in  a  minute.  A  geometrical  series  of 
sixteen  terms  of  which  2  and  270  are  the  extremes^  would  hare 
a  common  ratio  of 

1-38=^;  .•.^  =  3-7,  and^=:13-68. 

The  diameters  of  the  speed- puUies  with  the  ratio  of  1"38  have 
been  already  obtained  in  Ex.  1,  Art.  456,  and  are  9*6,  11*4, 
13*6,  15*4,  and  as  the  quick  ratio  between  the  speed-pullies  and 
mandrel  is  unity,  we  have,  when  the  mandrel  revolves  at  its 
extreme  ratio  of  270  in  a  minute, 

270^15;4     ^. 
60       9*6"  ^  G  ' 

whence      =2*8  is  the  quick  value  of -—  ; 
G  G 

and  its  second  value  =  -i-=:r-^  =  *75. 

^      3-7 

If  the  diameters  of  the  puUies  at  i^*  be  15  in.  and  28  in.,  those 
at  G  must  be  20  in.  and  10  in. 

Again,  to  find  the  numbers  of  the  train  of  toothed  wheels,  we 
have 

3/P^^^^3.gg^l368     2.3M9 


LN  100  5 


2 


jS  ow  the  pinions  L  and  N  ought  not  to  have  less  than  twelve 
leaves,  and  it  appears  from  this  fraction  that  they  must  be 
multiples  of  five,  we  may  therefore  give  them  fifteen  leaves  each; 
whence  the  convenient  train 

MP ^5^  X  57 
LN    15x15' 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  these  arrangements. 


( 
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Geometric 
Series  of 

Values  of 

Values  of 

1 

Turns  per 
min.  of  Cc. 

H. 

K, 

F, 

G, 

2 

9-6 

15-4 

2-8 

11-4 

13-6 

- 

15 

on  ^                     1 

3-8 

13-6 

11-4 

Z\) 

5-3 

15-4 

9-6. 

train 
54x57 

'    15x15 

employed. 

7-4 

9-6 

15-4^ 

10-3 
14-2 

11-4 
13-6 

13-6 
11-4 

«• 

2^ 

10  , 

19-7 

15-4 

9-6/ 

27-4 

9-6 

15-4\ 

37-9 

11-4 

13-6 

15 

20  ■ 

52-6 

13-6 

11-4 1 

73- 

15-4 

9-6/ 

pullies  K 
bolted  to 
mandrel. 

101-2 

9-6 

15-4] 

140-4 
194-7 

11-4 
13-6 

13-6 
11-4 

- 

28 

10  . 

270- 

15-4 

9-6) 

462.  In  adjusting  trains  upon  these  principles  it  must  be 
emarked,  that  for  a  given  series  of  velocity  ratios  between  the 
ixtreme  axes,  the  total  number  of  separate  changes  will  be  the 
east  when  the  number  of  changes  allotted  to  the  component 
eries  are  equal,  or  w  =  w  =  A  (Art.  457).  But  the  nature  of  the 
aechanism  will  not  always  allow  of  this  with  convenience.  For 
ixample,  since  the  ratios  of  the  component  geometrical  series  are 
lecessarily  each  greater  than  the  previous  one  in  order,  as  ty  ^, 
**,  &c.... ;  it  appears  that  the  differences  of  value  in  the  radii  of 
:he  pullies  or  wheels  of  the  first  set  is  much  less  than  in  those  of 
the  succeeding  ones,  and  therefore  it  may  be  better  to  assign  a 
peater  number  of  change  values  to  that  series  whose  common 
tatio  is  the  smallest,  or  t ;  although  by  so  doing  the  last  ratio  ^"* 
\\  increased,  because  a  group  of  speed-puUies  will  always  readily 
L  Dply  a  series  of  values  provided  their  common  ratio  is  not  too 
•t.    Indeed,  the  values  of  the  separate  common  ratios  would 
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be  diminished  by  assigning  a  greater  number  of  changes  to  that 
series  whose  common  ratio  is  t^^;  that  is,  by  giving  a  higher 
value  to  71  which  does  not  enter  into  the  common  ratios,  than  to 
k  and  m  which  do;  thus  in  the  last  example,  the  respective 
values  of  k,  m,  w,  are  4,  2,  2  ;  if  we  take  for  these,  2,  2,  4,  we 
obtain  ^=1*38,  ^^=1*904,  ^  =  3*7,  which  avoids  the  great  common 
ratio  13'68,  but  here  the  ratio  3*7  is  too  great  for  a  set  of  four 
speed-pullies. 

Again,  if  the  respective  values  of  k,  wi,  n  were  made  3,  3,  2, 
the  number  of  component  changes  would  be  the  same  as  before, 
that  is,  3  -f-  3  -f  2  =  8,  but  the  total  number  of  changes  would  be 
increased  to  3x3x2  =  18,  and  the  common  ratios  would  be 
f=l-33,  ^=2-37,  ^  =  13-42,  so  that  by  putting  three  pair  of 
speed-pullies  at  F,  G,  and  three  at  H,  K,  with  the  common  ratios 
of  2*37  and  I '33  two  more  changes  are  added  to  the  system 
without  increasing  the  number  of  speed-pullies,  and  the  great 
ratio  13*42  rather  lessened.  However,  it  is  plain  that  the  nature 
of  the  mechanism  that  admits  of  being  conveniently  employed 
and  the  amount  of  changes  required  must  always  be  taken  into 
account  in  every  particular  case,  and  a  number  of  diflferent  trains 
calculated  to  choose  from.  When  change-wheels  are  employed, 
as  in  Art.  450,  their  number  may  sometimes  be  reduced  by  com- 
puting their  teeth  upon  the  principles  of  Art.  455,  which  plainly 
apply  as  well  to  tooth-numbers  as  to  the  diameters  of  speed- 
pullies.  Thus  every  pair  of  the  series  is  used  twice,  since  every 
two  terms  equidistant  from  the  ends  are  the  inverse  of  each 
other. 

463.  In  link-work  adjustments  are  very  simply  made  by  drill- 
ing holes  in  the  arms  and  shifting  the  joint-pins  from  one  to 
another,  or  by  more  elaborate  constructive  devices  for  altering 
the  efficient  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  links ;  the  details  of  which 
do  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  our  present  work. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


TO    ALTER    THE    VELOCITY   RATIO    BY    GRADUAL 

CHANGES. 

464.  In  the  methods  of  the  last  Chapter  it  is  obviously  neces- 
sary that  the  machines  should  be  stopped  in  order  to  effect  the 
necessary  changes  of  the  wheels,  or  in  the  position  of  the  bolts, 
and  so  on ;  and  besides,  the  series  of  changes  themselves  are  not 
continuous,  and  we  have  only  the  choice  of  a  few  given  inter- 
mediate ratios  between  the  extremes.  We  have  now  to  consider 
how  the  velocity  ratio  may  be  altered  by  gradual  changes,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  take  any  value  for  it  between  the  extremes.  The 
same  constructions  will  generally  enable  the  changes  to  be  made 
without  interrupting  the  motions  of  the  machine. 

465.  Let  Atty  Bby  fig.  317,  be  parallel  axes,  (7,  D  solids  of 
revolution  or  long  puUies  connected  by  an  endless  strap.     If  this 


Fig.  317. 


Strap  be  crossed  and  the  sum  of  every 
opposite  pair  of  diameters  of  these 
solids  be  constant,  the  strap  will  be 
tight  in  any  position  upon  them.  A 
bar  rs  slides  in  the  direction  of  its 
own  length,  and  is  provided  at  t  with 
a  loop  or  with  friction  rollers,  be- 
tween which  the  belt  passes,  and 
which  serve  to  retain  it  in  its  place,  j^ 
In  Art.  254  it  is  shown  that  a  belt  f=- 
may  be  guided  by  its  advancing  side 
to  any  point  of  the  surface  of  a  re- 
volving cylinder ;  and  this  guide-loop 

embracing  the  sides  of  the  belt  which  are  advancing  to  the  two 
pullies  is  suflScient  to  retain  them  in  any  position  upon  their 
surfaces,  provided  the  tangents  to  the  generating  curves  of  the 
solids  do  not  make  too  great  an  angle  with  the  axis.  If  the  bar 
were  removed,  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  would  be  drawn  each 
towards  the  large  end  of  its  pully,  by  Art.  256  ;  but  the  loop  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  this  action.  By  sliding  the  bar  and  belt  to 
different  points  the  velocity  ratio  will  be  gradually  changed  as 
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the  acting  diameters  of  the  driver  and  follower  are  thus  both 
gradually  altered. 

466.  The  solids  are  easily  formed  to  suit  the  condition  of  the 
constancy  of  their  added  diameters ;  for  draw  AMy  ab,  fig.  318, 

Fig.  318.  P?^'*"^^  ^°^  **  ^  distance  equal  to  the 

-  given  sum  of  the  radii,  and  let  CPq 

j»  ]a        n      S      be  the  generating  curve  of  one  pully 

f  round  AM,  then  will  the  same  curve 
generate  the  other  pully  by  revolving 
round  ab. 

467.  Let  AN=^x,  NP^y^  nP^y^ 
A  and  a  be  angular  velocities  of  the 


-.V     At 


axes  AM,  aby  respectively. 

a     y' 

Now  if  the  strap  is  to  remain  equally  tight  in  every  position, 
we  must  have  y-fy,=c ; 


•  K 


a 


If  the  solids  be  cones,  of  which  AM=ly  and  Mq  =  r, 


we  havey= 


If  equal  shifts  of  the  belt  between  A  and  M  are  to  produce 
equal  differences  in  the  velocity  ratios,  we  have 

A 


xr 

• 

^J^-f-'      /c_^ 

I' 

a            r            r 

I                X 

<X  X  CK 


cy 


«  y 

If  equal  shifts  of  the  belt  are  to  produce  a  geometrical  series 


of  velocity  ratios,  then 


NP  7/ 

-  - ,  or    -y—=:n 
nP'         -     "     ^ 


c-y 

and  when  2  =  0,  NP=7iPi  therefore  the  origin   of  .r  is  at  the 
point  Ay  if  AC  =  a  Cy 

aiKl^  =  (/-'^-h  1;   r.y-—^ 


is  equation  to  curve. 

Also,  c^ymc— 


^^+l'"/+l' 
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which  shows  that  if  we  set  off  from  the  point  A  equal  abscissa; 
AN,  AQ,  in  opposite  directions  the  ordinates  AP,  sH  will  be 
equal. 

468,  But  in  practice  it  is  more  usual  to  make  the  solid  pulliea 
into  cones,  because  the  strap  is  apt  to  alip  when  the  inclination 
is  great.  In  this  case  the  desired  succession  of  velocity  ratios  is 
obtained  by  making  the  shifts  of  the  belt  unequal. 

When  cones  are  employed, 


A     Ic 


1 


from  which  the  shifts  or  Yahies  of  x  can  be  computed  for  any 
required  succession  of  values  in  — . 

Sometimes  a  cone  and  cylinder  are  employed  for  the  two 
solids,  but  in  that  case  a  stretching  pully  is  required  for  the  belt. 
because  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  diameters  is  no  longer  con- 
stant.    If  the  cone  be  the  driver  tlie  velocity  ratio  ^  will  vary 

directly  as  the  distance  of  the  belt  from  the  apex  of  the  cone. 

469.  Variable  velocity  ratios  are  also  obtained  from  wrapping 
connectors  by  means  of  pullies  so  contrived  aa  to  expand  and 
contract  their  acting  diameters,  the  structure  of  which  belonging 
to  constructive  mechanism,  may  be  found  in  Reca' '  Cyclopaedia ; ' 
they  are  termed  Expanding  Riggers. 

470.  The  dinh  ami  roller  is  often  used  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  adjustable  velocity  ratio  by  rolling  contact. 

Aa  the  driving  axis,  to  which  is  fixed  a  plain  disk  C  Bh  the 
following  axis  whose  direction  meets  that  of  .^in.  A  plain  rolier 
U,  whose  edge  is  covered  with  a  narrow 
belt  of  soft  leather,  is  mounted  upon  the 
axis  Bh,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  slide 
at  pleasure  to  different  distances  from 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  axes,  but 
yet  is  prevented  from  turning  with  re- 
spect to  Bb.  This  roller  and  its  axis 
will  therefore  receive  from  the  disk  a 
rotation  by  roUing  contact ;  and  if  r  be 
the  radius  of  the  roller,  B  the  adjustable  radius  of  its  point 
of  contact  with  the  disk,  A  and  a  the  respective  angular  velocities 
of  Aa  and  Bb,  wc  have 
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-^=  —  varies  directly  as  /J. 

But  the  rolling  contact  of  the  surfaces  is  imperfect,  for  perfect 
contact  in  the  case  of  intersecting  axes  can  only  take  place  l;»e- 
tween  cones  whose  apex  coincides  with  the  point  of  intersection. 
The  following  combination  is  more  perfect  in  its  action,  but  not 
so  simple  in  construction. 

471.  Let  ABy  fig.  320,  be  the  axis  of  the  driver,  vrhich  is  a 
solid  of  revolution  whose  generating  curve  is  Nn.  The  follower 
is  a  conical  frustum  JOf ,  whose  axis  A  C  must  be  mounted  in  a 

Fig.  320. 


frame  in  such  a  manner  that  the  apex  A  of  the  cone  may  travel 
in  a  line  Aa  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  driver,  and  that  the 
axis  A  C  shall  have  the  power  of  turning  in  position  about  the 
point  ^,  so  as  to  enable  the  frustum  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of 
the  solid  pully  in  every  position  of  A  C,  and  thus  to  receive 
motion  from  it  by  rolling  contact.  Thus  km  is  a  position  of  the 
frustum  in  which  it  touches  the  solid  at  m,  and  its  apex  has  moved 
from  A  to  a,  still  remaining  in  the  line  AaB.  If  now  the  line 
AM  touch  the  generating  curve  Nn  in  all  these  positions  of  AC. 
the  portion  of  the  solid  in  contact  with  the  frustum  is  so  small 
that  it  will  nearly  coincide  with  the  corresponding  frustum  of  a 
cone  whose  apex  would  be  at  A,  and  therefore  coincide  w4th  that 
of  the  follower.  The  contact  action  therefore  will  in  this  case  be 
complete. 

But  AAI  the  tangent  of  Nn  is  thus  shown  to  be  of  a  constant 
length,  N?i  is  therefore  the   equitangential  curve  or  tractory 


i 
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(Peacock's  Ex.  p.  174),  to  find  the  equation  to  which,  we  have, 
if  AB  be  the  axis  of  x, 

tan=^^ ^ ^  =  ^  a  constant. 

.'.  rfa:=  J?  \/^'  — v^is  equation  to  curve ; 

y 

which  integrated  gives 


x^  ^t^^y^^i  log  ^-^^'-y'. 

whence  from  assumed  values  of  y  the  curve  may  be  constructed 
by  points. 


^— y^is  the 

subtangent=«  suppo 

.*.  X- 

t  1       t->rB 

=,-_log^_^. 

y 

« 

X 

•9 

4-72 

6-75 

1- 

4-70 

6-29 

1-1 

4-68 

5-80 

1-2 

4-65 

5-29 

1-3 

4-62 

4-88 

1-4 

459 

4-53 

1-5 

4-5G 

4-23 

1-6 

4-53 

3-97 

1-8 

4-46 

8-47 

20 

4-37 

2-97 

2-2 

4-27 

2-54 

24 

416 

2-17 

2-6 

4-04 

1-85 

2-8 

8-90 

1-54 

3 

3-76 

1-30 

In  the  above  table  values  of  ?/  are  taken  from  3  inches  to  9, 
and  the  constant  tangent  ^=4*8  inches.  From  this  the  curve 
may  be  easily  constructed  by  points. 

472.  The  solid  cam  (Art.  237),  may  be  used  to  obtain  ad- 
justable motion,  in  which  case  the  screw  a  and  its  nut  must  be 

c  0 
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removed,  and  the  cam  may  then  be  shifted  at  jileasure  so  aa  to 
bring  any  eection  of  into  action  upon  the  follower  Dd;  aad  aJso 
this  section  may  be  allowed  to  continue  its  action  as  long  a«  we 
please ;  thus  we  may,  by  properly  forming  the  successive  sections 
of  the  solid,  retain  at  pleasure  the  law  of  motion  that  belongs  lo 
any  one  of  tliem,  or  gradually  change  it  int*i  that  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  any  other  section,  by  shifting  the  cam  so  as  lu 
bring  that  section  uuder  the  follower. 

473.  In  link-work  gradual  changes  of  the  velocity  ratio  h: 
effected  by  fixing  the  pins  upon  the  arms  in  slits  or  sliding  yneri- 
that  thus  allow  of  gradual  changes  in  the  effective  lengths  <' 
these  arms  upon  which  the  velocity  ratio  depends.  This  may  I 
managed  in  various  ways.  I  shall  conclude  this  Part  wiiii  . 
]>iece  of  link-work  by  which  such  changes  may  be  effccteil  witii- 
uut  the  use  of  these  adjustable  pins. 

This  I  contrived  and  constructed  in  16-10,  and  inserted  > 
description  of  its  action  with  a  diagram  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work,  but  afterwards  I  gave  it  tlie  more  complete  fonn 
which  is  represented  in  the  subsequent  figure. 

Fig.  821. 


The  ])art8  of  the  link-work  are  sustained  by  a  flat  vertical  bonti! 
standing  upon  a  horizontal  base  of  wood  indicated  hy  the  porall.. 
lines  GIL 

The  parts  of  the  mechanism  are  disposed  in  four  vertical  Uviir 
reckoning  from  the  back-board  outwoi-d,  as  will  appear  beloi 

A,  fig.  321,  is  the  fixed  center  of  a  crank  or  excentric  Am. 
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which  by  means  of  a  link  mn  communicatee  in  the  usual  •way  a 
reciprocation  of  constant  extent  to  the  arm  Dti,  whose  center  of 
motion  Z>  is  sustained  by  a  metallic  jiiece  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  horizontal  branch  of  which  is  carried  under  the  base-board, 
into  whose  lower  surface  it  is  housed  and  fixed  with  screws.  The 
vertical  branch  iJ  ia  in  front  of  the  four  layers,  and  sustains 
the  arm  Dn  by  an  axial  [lin  or  stud.  This  arm  is  in  the  fourth 
layer. 

Behind  Dn  a  lever  ECe  is  jointed  to  the  vertical  back-board 
by  a  stud  or  screw  C.  This  lever  is  in  the  Jirst  layer.  At  its 
lower  part  it  is  jointed  to  a  triangular  board  hef  in  the  seennd 
I'lt/er  by  a  stud  or  screw  e.  At  tlie  opposite  angle  /,  a  joint  pin 
or  stud  receives  tlie  end  of  the  link  fy  in  the  third  luytr,  which 
at  its  upper  end  y  is  jointed  to  the  back  of  the  oscillating 
piece  Dn. 

When  the  crank  is  rotated,  Dri  oscillates,  and  by  communi- 
cating that  oscillation  to  the  angle  _/"  of  the  triangle  causes  it  to 
oscillate  about  the  angle  e.    But  the  oscillation  thus  communicated 
by  Dn  to  hef  is  not  constant  in  extent,  for  the  motion  given  to 
the  point/is  that  ivhich  it  would  receive  if  O/'were  an  arm  fixed 
at  right  angles   to  Dn.     But  by  turning  the  handle  EC,  the 
center  pin  e  by  which  the  trianjjle  cA/'is  juinted  to  the  piece  ECe, 
is  moved  so  as  to  alter  the  distance  Df.     The  handle  EC  has  a. 
feather  edge  on  the  left  side  which  is  in  contact  with  the  graduated 
scale  behind  it,  indicating  five  positions,     When  the  handle  is 
placed  at  zero  the  joint  pin  f  is  brought  behind  and  coincident 
with  D,  the  link  yf  therefore  moves  as  one  piece  with  nD  and  no 
oscillation  is  given  to  the  triangle  about  e.     On  the  other  hand 
I  when  the  edge  of  CE  is  moved  to  4  the  center  e  oomea  behind 
F  J?  and  the  whole  oscillation  oi  Dn\%  oommunicated  to  the  triangle 
kef.     The  oscillation  of  kef  about  its  shifting  center  e  is  conveyed 
my  the  link  hk  to  an  arm  BF  moving  on  a  fixed  center  screw  at 
t  and  provided  with  a  graduated  scale  to  show  the  extent  of  its 
lotion,  which  is  always  limited  by  zero  on  the  \Qi\  hand,  and  by 
2,  3,  or  4  on  the  right  hand,  according  as  the  fiducial  edge  of 
r  is  fixed  at  the  number  which  coiTesponds  to  the  extent  of 
igular  motion  required. 
As  the  travelling  of  the  center  e  does  not  stop  the  motion  of 
Sbe  system,  this  combination  affords  a  ready  method  of  adjusting 
■elative  velocity  in  link-work,  or  of  entirely  cutting  off  the 
notion  of  the  follower  BF  without  stopping  the  motion  of 
Iriver  Am. 


AUirSTMEKTS, 
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1  will  conclude  this  part  ivitli  a  few  examples  of  couibinatii 
for  which  1  neglected  to  find  a  pluce  m  the  previous  pages. 

DIFFEUKNTIAL    DETENTS. 

474.  Ratchet  wheels*  are  sometimea  employeil  in  machinerv 

wliich  reijuires  them  to  be  moved  thrmigh  verj'  small  angles,  or 

p.  imglca  with  very  small  diffcreuce-. 

Thus  the  teeth  become  weak.     Bui 

this  defect  can  he  remedied  by  tin? 

arrangement  shoHTi  in  fig,  322.     .1 

is  an    ordinary  ratchet    wheel  witli 

strong  teeth,  Bb,  Cc,  Dd  are  thr.- 

detents,  of  which  Bh  is  hohling  t! 

wheel  by  butting  against  the  rmli  '■ 

side  of  the  tooth  at  b.     The  weigi 

Wsuapended  by  a  cord  coiled  rounil 

a  pully  E  is  merely  introduced  u> 

represent  the  direction  of  the  f<:>ri:i 

acting  to  resist  the  rotation  of  th 

wheel.     The  graduations  hy  wlii.: 

the    upper   teeth  are    each  divii!. 

into  three  equal  angles  are  also  given  to  facilitate  the  expia;i : 

tion  of  the  principle  of  this  peculiar  mechanism. 

It  will  be  seeu  that  Bb  abuts  as  already  said  against  the  ra^iii 
side  of  the  tooth  atAl;  the  second  detent  Cc  is  resting  on  il^' 
upper  part  of  the  tooth  2c  at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  its  piirii 
from  the  radial  side  of  the  tooth  2c;  the  third  detent  Dd  r-.i 
lit  a  distance  of  two-thirds  of  the  pitch  from  the  radial  side  of  rl. 
tooth  Zd.  Neither  Cc  nor  Dd  are  employed  for  hulding  tli 
wheel. 

If  the  wheel  be  now  turned  by  grasping  the  lever  EF  ov  pull- 
ing the  small  weight  w  in  the  direction  for  raising  the  weight  T 
ihrough  a  space  of  one-third  of  the  pitch  of  the  teeth,  the  buttiii!: 
end  c  of  the  detent  Cc  will  drop  into  the  space  1,  2,  behind  it  n^i' 
ahut  against  its  radtal  side  2c.  If  the  wheel  be  again  moved,  li. 
butting  side  (/  ot  Dd,  which  was  brought  by  the  last  motion  wilhi:. 
one-third  of  the  pitch  towards  the  radial  side  Zd,  will  now  dni|i 
into  the  sjiaee  2,  3.  and  hold  the  wheel.  A  third  motion  will 
bring  the  end  b  of  tlie  detent  Bb  to  drop  over  the  radial  side  of 
the  tooth  marked  o.     The  result  ia  that  this  wheel,  with  ao  teeti, 
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can  be  held  fast  in  positions  that  are  measureil  by  three  times 
that  number  of  small  angles.  The  size  of  the  teeth  gives  strength 
to  resist  heavy  strains. 

By  employing  more  detents,  e.t/,  five,  which  is  readily  effected 
by  arranging  their  butting  sides  at  distances  equal  to  oue-fiftli  oi' 
the  pitch,  instead  of  one-third  as  in  the  figure,  smaller  angular 
motions  are  obtained.  These  arrangementu  are  employed  in 
[lower  looms. 


SAXTON'S   DIFFERENTIAL   FULLY.* 

475.  This  contrivance  was  intended  to  enable  a  team  o 
horses  travelling  <m  an  ordinary  highway  to  drive  a  coach  at  ii 
rate  of  30   miles   nn  hour.     It  was   proposed   in    1833  by  ai 


.-Vmerican  engineer  named  Saxton,  in  the  infancy  of  r;iilio;iiN ; 
but  llie  only  journeys  it  performed  were  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
where  a  working  model  was  exhibited  for  a  considerable  tiuie. 
Like  many  really  valuable  kinematic  combinations,  this  contri- 
%-ance,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  that  its  inventor  in- 
tended it  to  fulfil,  may  be  applied  with  good  effect  to  other 
machinery.  The  diagrams,  figs.  3Si3  and  324,  represent  elevations 
of  the  face  and  end  of  a  model  of  the  parts  on  which  the  action 
depends. 

A  long  narrow  horizontal  board  VQ  fig.  323,  PQ  fig.  324,  to 
which  a  vertical  board  ST  is  jointed,  sustains  the  moving  parts. 
These  are  1st,  the  cylindrical  wheel  JV,  whose  circumference  rolls' 
in  a  groove  sunk  in  the  base-board  at  a,  fig.  324,  and  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line  above  I'Q  in  fig.  323.  A  double-grooved 
*   Vide  Art.  388. 
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jmlly  is  attached  to  tlie  face  of  the  wheel  T,     lu  this  model  tl 
acting  radii  AB,  A  C,  of  the  groovcB  are  as  2  to  3. 

At  the  ends  of  the  vertical  board  pullies  £and  F  are  fixed,  fl 
euch  a  diameter  as  will  enable  their  upper  tangent  line  EF  t 
ttiuch  the  acting  diameter  of  the  email  carriage- pully  VB,  and 
tiie  lower  tangent  line  GHto  touch  the  diameter  A'C  of  the  large 
carriage-puUy. 

The  four  pullice.  EO,  BYB>  FH,  CXC,  are  connected  by  the 
endless  band  which  is  supposed  to  be  extended  along  the  mnA, 
upon  which  the  carriage  is  to  be  drawn.  Suppose  now  that  a 
force  is  applied  at  K  to  puU  the  rope  band  in  the  direction  A'i, 
the  pully  at  FU  causes  the  lower  portion  HG  to  travel  in  ths 
opposite  direction. 

At  every  instant,  therefore,  the  vertical  radius  A  C  of  the  gre-i' 
double  pully  being  solicited  by  two  equal  and  opposite  fore-  - 
applied  to  B  and  C,  the  radius  AC  turns  about  nn  instantanei)ii- 
center  J)  bisecting  the  line  B  C.    Thus  the  point  A  is  carried  in  t!,e 

direction  of  the  radial  motion  with  a  velocity  =  „„  x  velocity  of 

fl.  Evidently  the  point  A  moves  with  the  velocity  (  K)  of  the 
carriage,  and  the  point  B  with  the  velocity  (u)  of  the  horse.  Lei 
the  larger  radius  AC  of  the  double  puUy=:fl,  and  the  lesjcr 

,.        ,,,  rpi       vol.  of  carriage      V    AD     R  +  r 

raaiUS^B=r.      Then  -  ^- =      =.— -=  -; 

vel.  of  horse        v      BD     li—r 


for  BD  =  ^-^-^a.ni\AD^AB  +  BD  =  r  + 


R-r_R  +  r 


^ .-.     =5  and  the  carriage  travels  five  liiue^ 

as  fast  as  the  horse. 

This  principle  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  the  commuTtkt* 
tion  of  motion  to  various  parts  of  machinery  which  are  moUBtod 
on  travelling  frames,  as  for  example  in  the  manner  of  the  muh 
carriages  of  spinning  and  neaviug  mechanism.     In  the  footnote' 

•  '  An  luTeatipitioii  of  llio  Prinoipla  of  Mr.  Smton'fl  I«comritLro  OifleranHa]  Polt^ 
nod  Dttscriplion  of  a  Mode  of  Producing  Itupid  sud  Ualntormptrd  TnT«llJn(|  Itf 
Mmiuof  a  Sut'ccisioa  of  BDch  PiiUeijB  set  io  Uotioa  b;  Hors«»  oc  b;  SUitioBitr;  SiHa 
Engine*,'  by  John  leaiw  Hawkins  (Third  Report  of  BriliaM  Aaieciatian,  p.  424,  183'' 
He  Fcnclud  OH  b;  stilling  IhHC  'in  thin  wbj'  388  horses,  oncb  acting,  at  their  most  tffiv.'i 
OF  walking  paco  of  two  miles  and  a  half  per  bonr,  on  a  mile  of  rope,  might  easily  il:i 
n  coach  roniHiiiing  eight  persona  from  Loadon  to  Edinbni;gh  in  13  bonni  at  th»  rnir  :i 
31)  miles  an  hour,  tbe  coacb  pausing  from  truck  to  truck  without  stopping,  and  the  tmri 
raturning  to  take  uuolbpr  conch  everjflve  minutes:  500  passengers  a  day  fo(  the  »hoi[ 
Jintunce  iruuld  be  7ecy  moJBt&U  labour  for  that  number  of  bones.' 
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I  quote  from  the  tliird  Report  of  the  British  AB90ciatioii(1833)a 
I    paper  w-ritten  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hawkins,  then  a  leading  engineer, 
which  will  show  the  wild  ideas  concerning    travelling  by  stenm 
which  were  entertained  by  the  inventors  of  that  day, 

TROUGHTON'S   DIFFERENTIAL   FOOT-SCEEW. 

476.  The  portable  astronomical  instruments  which  rest  upon  a 
fiat  tripod  require,  for  the  purpose  of  levelling  them,  that  each  arm 
(or  rather  foot)  should  be  provided  with  a  foot-screw.  These 
screws  are  vertical  atid  are  tapped  with  fine-threaded  screws, 
each  received  in  a  hole  near  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  feet. 
The  lower  end  of  the  screw  is  flat  and  rests  in  a  small  cup  sunk 
on  the  top  of  the  table  or  support,  which  is  placed  on  the  ground 
or  floor  on  which  the  apparatus  rests. 

The  foot-screws  are  employed  to  level  the  instrument,  for 
which  purpose  the  tlu-ead  must  be  fine  and  accurately  true  in 
every  part. 

Troughton's  differential  screw  enables  the  fineness  of  the  thread 
^  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  manner  shown  by  fig.  325,  which  re- 
presents a  vertical  section  through  the  axis  of 
one  of  the  screws  made  transversely  to  one  of 
(  the  feet  CD. 

Each  screw  is  double,  consisting  of  an  outer 
and  inner  one,  each  having  a  milled  head. 
The  outer  screw,  whose  head  is  A^  is  tapped 
into  the  hole  of  the  tripod  foot.  The  inner 
screw  is  finer  than  the  outer  one,  and  ia 
tapped  into  a  hole  bored  in  the  axis  of  tlie 
lattfir.  In  the  instrument  described  in  the  | 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society,'  vol.  i. 
p.  37,  the  exterior  screw  A  has  30  turns,  and 
the  inner  screw  B  40  turns  in  the  inch.  The  action  of  the  con- 
trivance is  as  follows. 

(1.)  If  we  turn  A  and  B  together,  the  effect  in  raising  or  de- 
pressing the  end  of  the  tripod  is  that  which  is  due  to  the  natural 
range  of  the  screw  A. 

(2.)  If  we  turn  B  alone,  it  is  that  which  is  due  to  the  range  of 
the  screw  B. 

(3.)  If  we  turn  A  alone,  the  friction  of  the  foot  of  B  in  the  cup 
of  the  support  will  prevent  B  from  moving,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  foot  of  the  tripou  is  equal  to  the  difllirence  of  the  ranges  of 
the  two  screws. 
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One  complete  revolution  of  ^  clockwise  will  ciiu&e  ittodeac4 
into  its  nut,  which  ib  the  end  of"  the  tripod,  through  ^-  of  an  inc)i, 
which,  if  A  rested  on  the  support,  would  raise  the  tripod  by  thai 
quantity.  But  A,  in  descending  one  revolution,  ia  carried  dowii- 
warda  by  the  thread  of  B  through  -^  of  an  inch,  and  tliis  moiitm 
is  also  communicated  to  the  tripod,  consequently  the  conibijioil 
result  raises  the  tripod-end  through  (j'q  — ^V)— T^n  of  an  inch. 


1 


i\iV 


AMERICAN    WINDIXG    STOP. 

477.  The  principle  of  the  hunting  cog"  is  employed  in  Ameri- 
nn  clocks  to  prevent  the  over-winding  of  the  spring, 

PI    326.  For  this  purpose  the  winding  artmi 

C  has  a  pinion  A  of  19  teeth  fix'  i 
to   it   close    to   the   front   plate.       ■ 
'.  <-  /  pinion  fl  of  18  teeth  ia  mounted  u: 

j»j       y^    s.        ^-^        a  stud  80  as  to  be  in  geer  with  t\tt 
'~~  former.     A  radial  plate  CD  is  fixei  to 

the  face  of  tlie  upper  wheel  A,  am!  s 
similar  plate  F£  to  the  lower  wheel  /- 
Those   phites   terminate    outward 
semicircular  noses  D,   E,   so  prop  ■ 
tioned  as  to  cause  their  extremitie? 
abut   against  each  other    aa   shovrn  : 
the    Ggure   when    the   motion    gi^i 
to  the  upper  arbor  by  the  winding  ii  - 
brought  them  into  the  poaition  of  d' 
tact.    The  clock  being  now  wound  i^; 
the  winding  arbor  and   wheel  A  vi 
begin  to  turn  in  the  opposite  directii 
When   its   first  complete   rotation  . 
effected  the  wheel  B  will  have  gained  one  tooth  distimce  from    i 
the  line  of  centers,  so  as  to  place  the  stop  D  in  advance  of  £  | 
and  thus  avoid  a  contact  with  E,  which  would  stop  the  motJon.  I 
As  each  turn  of  the  Hpi)er  wheel  increases  the  distance  of  fii-   ' 
stops,  it  follows  from  the  principle  of  the  hunting  cog,  that  atV 
18  revolutions  of  A  and  19  of  B  the  stops  will  come  togetii 
again  and  the  chwk  be  prevented  from  running  down   too  i  > 
The  winding  key  being  applied,  the  upper  wheel  A  will  be  rot,i:i 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  winding  repeated  as  above. 

478.  The  following  property  of  numbers  is  susceptible  of  ap[  1- 

•   Vidt  p.  261.  nbovF. 


i^\j\r^ 
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cation  to  various  purposes  and  sliniild  be  known  to  mechanisti*. 
It  may  be  enunciated  as  follows.  To  arrange  the  thicknesses  of" 
a  set  of  blocks  which  will  allow  them  to  be  combined  so  as  to  form 
a  pile  of  any  height  included  in  a  given  arithmetical  progression, 
whose  first  term  and  common  difference  is  the  thickness  of  the 
least  block,  and  its  sum  necessarily  that  of  the  entire  set. 

Let  tbe  least  thickness  =1,  and  the  next  =  2.  3  is  obtained 
by  setting  2  upon  1.  4  requires  a  new  block  (  =  2')  and  by 
combining  it  with  the  previous  ones  we  obtain 

6  =  4  +  1 
6=4  +  2 

7  =  4  +  2  +  l  =  2»-l 

Thus  the  combinalions  of  three  blocks  whose  thicknesses  are 
1 ,  2,  2^j  give  an  arithmetical  series  of  thicknesses  from  1  to  7 
(  =  2'-l). 

Generally,  the  number  of  combinations  of  m  different  things 
taken  by  ones,  twos,  and  threes  up  to  m,  =  2''  — 1. 

But  every  number  less  than  2°  is  compounded  of  some  number 

of  terms  in  the  series  1,2,  2%  2' 2",  for  if  any  given  number 

be  transformed  into  the  binary  scale  it  will  assume  the  form 

Jtf'=fl2"  +  i2"-'  + .;j2'  +  9'2+w  where  a,  b,  c,  are   each  less 

than  2  and  consequently  either  0  or  1.* 

Hence  if  we  have  m  blocks  whose  respective  thicknesses  are 

the  terms  of  the   series  1,  2 2™"'  their   combinations   will 

supply  2""  —  1  thicknesses,  including  every  aiithmetical  number 
from  1  to  2""  — 1,  e.ij.  let  m=4,  the  thicknesses  of  the  blocks  will 
be  1,  2,  4,  8,  and  their  combination  will  supply  all  the  numbers 
from  1  to2*-l  (  =  15).t 

Having  occasion,  some  years  ago,  to  arrange  a  spindle  to  carry 
a  pair  of  circulur  saws  to  cut  mortises  or  the  sides  of  grooves,  this 
principle  appeared  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  my  purpose. 

The  saws  were  necessarily  kept  apart  by  one  or  more  washera, 
determined  by  the  width  of  the  groove  or  mortise,  and  by  the 
above  rule  four  washers  whose  respective  thicknesses  are  -^,  J, 
\,  and  ^of  an  inch  gave  me  ISdistauces  withacommon  difference 
of  ^j  inch.  The  width  of  the  mortise  is  manifestly  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  two  saws  and  that  of  the  selected 
group  of  washers. 

I        •  Vidi  BmIow  On  Numbers,  p.  338. 

■      f  This  proposition  is  nsoall;  illuaimCed  bj  a  series  of  heights  correspoDdiDg  la  tbo 

ftkeiiM  1  to  2*,  b]r  which  any  nuniWr  of  poucds  cua  b«  mode  up  by  Belection. 
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OS  MECHANISTIC  COMBINATIONS  FOR  THE  ACTION  OF 
WHICH  PKOPEETIES  OF  FEICTION  ARE  EMPLOYED. 


CHAPTER   I. 

O.V     FRICTION    IN    GENERAL,     AND     THE    MODES    OF 
DEMONSTRATING    ITS    PROPERTIES. 

479.  I  HAVE  in  the  preface  to  the  present  work  stated  that  I 
have  omitted  altogether  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  ami 
composition  of  forces  and  pressurea,  confining  myself  to  comhina- 
tions  for  the  modification  of  motion  only.  Yet  there  is  a  numerous 
class  of  kinematic  devices,  the  action  of  which  depending  ajwn 
properties  of  frictional  pressures  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
a  treatise  on  the  modification  of  motion. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  have  descrihed  and  classified  these 
i'nctional  comhinations,  but  have  avoided  the  introduction  rf  , 
complex  analytical  formulte,  which  are  in  several  of  the  mode 
of  employing  friction  necessary  for  the  precise  calculations  i>r 
the  magnitude  of  the  pressures  which  are  due  to  the  nature  "'■ 
the  mechanism,  hut  not  required  (or  the  explanation  of  its  mml- 
of  action.  In  such  cases  I  have  referred  to  authors  vrho  httve 
already  published  such  calculations." 

480.  Let  the  upper  surface  of  a  fixed  solid  body  be  nrnugbtinU 
a  horizontal  plane,  and  let  a  second  solid  have  its  loicrr  sur&ct 
wrought  into  a  horizontal  plane,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  conUct 
with  the  former  fixed  plane. 

Now  let  a  pressure  be  applied  to  move  the  upper  solid,  usunll' 


•  The  lint  begins  with  Ainontocs.  16D9,  and  coiitinu*B  with  Parent,  17(10,  i: 
Sitiiveur,  Varigncin,  Leupold,  Desaguliers,  Eiiler,  &c.  St.,  and  esiODding  Id  our  t. 
iucludeB  the  names  of  moat  of  the  wiilora  oq  mecham'ra  &ad  raperimeniiilisU 
mechMiical  propertieH  of  raaterialB,  e.g.  Morin,  Moselpj,  Whewe!!,  ftp,  ic.  &e. 


by  weights  placetl  in  a  scale  suspended  to  a  cord  which  proceeds 
horizontally  from  the  upper  solid  to  a  pulley  which  tuma  it 
vertically  downwards,  so  that  weights  may  be  snepended  from  it. 
Thus  we  have  a  force  variable  at  pleasure  by  which  we  can 
measure  the  resistance  opposed  to  its  motion,  which  is  partly  due 
to  the  pressures  which  keep  them  in  contact,  and  partly  to  the 
constitution  of  the  bodies  and  the  state  of  the  surfaces  in  respect 
to  smoothness  or  roughness,  dryness  or  lubrication.  The  resis- 
tance is  termed /r/eh'o;(. 

The  constitution  of  the  bodies  cannot  be  defined  by  laws,  but 
must  be  expresseil  by  coefficient  numbers  obtained  by  experi- 
ments, in  the  same  manner  as  specific  gravities,  elasticities,  &c. 
Experiments  made  with  great  care,  and  repeated  by  diflTerent 
persona,  have  shown  the  proportional  magnitude  of  the  friction  in 
different  substances.  These  results  are  recorded  in  two  manners. 
The  Jirst,  by  writing  down  the  fraction  which,  for  each  pair  of 
substances,  expresses  the  ratio  of  their  friction  to  the  pressure  by 
whicli  the  bodies  are  kept  in  contact.  This  ratio  is  usually  noted 
by/ 

-■_  friction 
pressure' 

481.  The  serond  method  is  by  the  employment  of  oblique 
abutting  pressures,  as  follows." 

Let  £F  be  a  fixed  plane  iinpolisbed  surface,  supposed  for 
convenience  horizontal,  on  which  the  similar  lower  plane  surface 


Fig.  337. 


of  a  block  DB  rests,  and  let  a  force 

applied  to  the  upper  extremity  of 

a  rod   CB  be  exerted  to  press  this 

upper  block  upon  the  fixed  surface 

below  it  by  abutting  obliquely  upon 

it.     It  should  terminate  below  with 

!i  blunted  point.     From  any  p      t 

in  the  rod  let  fall  a  normal   CD  to 

the    surface    of    the   loose    block 

Thus   we   have    a   triangle    right 

angled   at    D.     If    CB   represent  ~ 

the  butting  force  in  the  direct    n  oi  tl  c  r   1  _  r      i       It 

force  into  CD  which  presses  the  surfaces  normally  together,  and 

DB  parallel  to  the  surfaces,  which  is  exerted  in  the  production  of 


*  Tb[9  elegHnt  sail  acciuatp  method  wsa  dUcorered  by  U.  PoraDt.  nod  is  the  sub- 
JHCi  of  hia  Eaaaj  in  tlw  Menioiri  ef  the  Anadtmg  of  Parit.  ( Vid«  Itha.  Afed.  Bir. 
170*,  p,  ITS.) 
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a  direct  push  of  the  movable  block  upon  tJie  fixed  surface  F.F 
opjioBitloD  to  that  resistance, 

Thus  the  oblique  or  butting  force  produces  by  its  Durmal  > 
pressing  component,  a  force  which  governs  the  magnitude  of  'li 
frictioiial  resistance,  and  by  its  horizontal  or  pushing  comiKiin  , 
ii  force  wliich  is  in  direct  opposition  to  tliat  passive  resistance. 

Let  the  angle  BCD  made  by  the  butting  force  with  tii 
normal  pressing  force  CD  be  such  that  the  pushing  comjioii. ; 
DB  be  exactly  equal  to  the  frictional  resistance.  Ao  mntiu-i 
the  movable  block  will  take  place  hoii^ever  the  magnitude  of  r 
butting  force  he  varied,  because  the  ratio  of  the  pre^gin^  comfh^ 
to  the  pushing  component  remains  the  same.  This  particiil . 
value  of  the  butting  angle  was  termed  tho  angle  of  equilibrln. 
by  Parent,  but  is  now  named  the  limiting  angle  of  reeiistance. 

If  this  angle  be  diminished  by  inclining  the  rod  forwanl  ii-^ 
BC  the  pressing  component  CD  is  increased  as  at  CJy  and  i!: 
pushing  component  diminished  to  Z/B  and  thus  the  frictim' 
resistance  ia  increased  by  the  greater  pressure  and  the  pu?li;i  _ 
force  diminished.     Hence  the  block  cannot  he  made  to  slide  nli 
ever  effort  be  exerted  at  C.     On  the  other  hand  if  the  limliir. 
angle  be  increased  by  inclining  the  rod  backward,  the  pre^-r . 
component  is  diminished  to   CD"  and  the  pushing  componu 
increased  to  DD^.     So  that  the  block  cannot  be  prevented  fn 
slidiiiff  whatever  be  the  amouitf  of  force  applied  to  C". 

The  passages  in  italics  are  the  translated  words  of  Partii 
from  his  paper  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,'  Ki'^ 
,,.1-3. 

The  butting  rod  or  piece  CB  (fig.  328)  may  be  terminnti 
below  by  a  convex  surface  resting  either  on  a  fixed  plane  SD  ■  ■ 
a  curved  surface  GBF. 

In  the  first  case  the  pomt  of  contingence  B  of  the  two  suifai-'  • 
must  be  joined  by  a  right  line  BC  with  the  point  of  appHcati  ■'■ 

•  The  Ro«.  H.  MweUy  wna  the  firat  to  pwceire  that  thia  limilatiou  of  ihi'  '! 
within  vhich  the  Torce  rod  CS  preesing  on  rt  given  point  of  a  sabbtimce  iu  frirn^ 
ccinlHct  iFith  a  fixed  Burfaci^  acta  vithaut  prodacing  motion,  is  tiol  Mnficed  <i< 
uonnal  pluie  but  amy  rudiale  in  all  directions  from  this  point  Zl.  and  is  eiortcJ  i:. 
inflnitj  of  diffpFpnt  directions  included  within  acnlain  angle.  CBI>,  to  Ihe  ii«r- 
(I B,  or  rather  wilAin  tht  lur/ace  of  a  orfain  right  eone,  having  thv  normiil  f'lr  il;  ' 
'ind  the  point  of  rasistance  B,  for  its  vertex. — Sfoinliy  im  tk*  E^iUifiriuni  ofiA-  .f 
Cam*.  Phil.  Tr.,  isafi,  vol,  v.  p.  303.  In  hie  Mechankal  Prinri-pUa  a/  B«giH^, 
IS43,  p.  14S,  he  claims  Ui  have  firil  giiien  in  the  alxive  paper,  not  only  the  prop'  '- 
of  tberon*  o/rc(*'Mn«  bnt  also  thoai- of  rie  limiting  angle  of  reitttanct,  which  !..: 
1  hftTo  shown  libove  to  have  been  diacovered  and  demonslialed  a  ctsnturj'  anil  ji  ■ 
bofiire.  by  Parent. 


C  of  the  pressure  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  rod,  and  the  angle 
wliich  this  right  line  makes  with  the  normal  Ba  will  be  that 
which  ia  equivalent  to  ^. 

If  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rod  be  a     ^  a    ' 

curved  surface  resting  on  another  curved 
surface,  the  angle  of  the  rod  with  the 
common  tangeDt  plane  of  these  surfaces 
passing  through  the  point  of  contingence 
must  be  taken. 

When  experiment  has  shown  us  the 
limiting  angle  ^  which  belongs  to  a 
given  pair  of  materials  we  can  express 
the  value  of  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle 
CDB  thus 

Let  butting  force  or  total  reaction  (^CB)=  R 

.-.  normal  pressure  N={CD)  =  R  coa  <^ 
friction  F=(DB)  =  RBia  tp 
.      friction       /'DB'K     ^       , 
pressure      \  CD^ 

The  triangle  formed  for  any  given  pair  of  surfaces  by  the 
friction  F  (  —DB),  the  normal  pressure  N  {  =  CD),  and  the  total 
reaction  R  {  =  CB),  which  is  their  resultant,  remains  similar  to 
itself  however  the  magnitude  of  the  reaction  R  may  vary,  for  by 
the  fundamental  law  it  has  a  right  angle  included  between  sides 
of  given  proportion.  The  angles  are  therefore  constant,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  total  reaction  makes  with  the  normal  a 
constant  angle,  which  is  termed  the  friction  angle  and  will  be 
designated  by  0,  and  we  obtain 


'  N 

482.  The  following  table  is  a  summary  in  numbers  of  the  average 
results  of  the  numerous  experiments  made  by  the  investigators 
named  above  for  determining  the  constants  or  values  of  ^  obtained 
by  putting  the  different  classes  of  materials  in  frictional  contact. 
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MaterittU  in  eonlftct 

/ 

♦ 

BD 

J.  frictioD 

CB 

P~"°" 

With  unguents     . 

■08 

v. 

5" 

MetaU  on  metals . 

■17 

i 

ICf 

Wood  on  wood    . 

■33 

i 

18" 

Bricka  and  stones 

■65 

« 

88- 

483.  Pig.  329  embodies  and  exhibits  to  the  eye  the  result 
of  the  experiments  made  by  Morin  to  determine  tlie  m^^itodei 


of  the  limiting  angle  DCB.     This  is  reduced  from  a  large  dran 
ing  in  which  I  laid  dov.n  all  th^  various  combinations  of  matcriiil 
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pith  each  other  given  hy  that  excellent  expcriinentalist.  In  the 
Hkove  figure  I  have  confined  the  lines  to  tlie  expression  of  the  es- 
Beme  and  mean  values  that  appertain  to  the  coinhination  of  iiia- 
H^als  of  any  one  rlnsa  with  each  other,  as  metals  on  mctnls. 
^■Oods  on  woods,  bricks  and  stones  together.  For  each  class  the 
^■BSt  and  greatest  angles  are  di'an'n  and  the  two  lines  connected 
^Rr  a  bracket,  from  the  ceutral  cusp  of  which  a  light  double  line 
^ha^vn  to  join  the  scale  points  to  the  mean  value  of  DB  which 
Hriougs  to  the  class  in  question. 

H  484.  The  magnitude  of  the  friction  between  a  pair  of  plane 
^nrfaces  the  one  fixed  and  the  other  movable,  is  governed  by  three 
^nncipal  laws  which  follow,  and  have  been  confirmed  by  in- 
Hbnaerable  experiments, 

t  The  1st  law  is  that  the  magnitude  of  the  frictional  resistance 
between  a  given  pair  of  surf  aces  of  any  materials  is  proportional 
to  the  pressure  that  keeps  them  in  contact. 

This  is  easily  exhibited  by  placing  weights  in  the  scale  until 
the  upper  surface  begins  to  move.  Then  doubling  the  pressure 
by  added  weights  it  will  be  found  that  the  weights  in  the  scales 
must  also  be  doubled  to  produce  motion,  and  so  on,  remembering 
that  part  of  the  frictional  pressure  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
movable  block.* 

The  2nd  law  is  that  the  frictional  resistance  is  unaffected  hy  the 
area  of  contact,  which  is  shown  by  first  exhibiting  the  movable 
piece  with  its  largest  surface  in  contact  and  then  placing  it  on 
edge  upon  the  fixed  plane-t 

The  3rd  law  is  that  the  frictional  resistance  is  toholly  unaffected 
bi/  the  relative  velocity  of  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

The  first  law  being  admitted,  the  second  law  can  easily  be 
proved  by  reasoning  alone,  when  the  pressure  which  produces 
friction   is   equally  distributed  over  the  area  of  contact.     For 

*  The  netal  blocks  should  h«  msde  of  a  deflaite  number  of  tmni^eB  in  weight,  and 
Qu  maltipUcation  of  Che  weight  which  produces  the  frictionul  piwsure  aai  be  euily 
eflheted  by  adding  oae,  two,  Ice,  of  weigbc  eqn;il  to  the  unit  i  wooden  bloi^ks  nre  !o 
Jijht  thiit  their  wpight  may  be  neglected  in  catimating  the  omount  of  the  frictionai 
pressure. 

t  The  two  first  simple  laws  may  be  illnstralfld  rooghiy  by  the  following  homely 
experiraentc.  Firstly,  a  brick  laid  upoo  tho  bomontal  surface  of  another  brick  will 
require  the  same  forcp  exerti.-d  parallel  to  thnt  surface  to  move  it  whether  it  be  laid 
Am  Ot  s*l  OD  edge.  Secondly,  if  a  thin!  brick  be  laid  on  the  moving  brisk  the  force 
isqniied  to  move  the  two  wiU  be  doubled  because  the  weight  of  the  Rioring  mass  is 
doubled.  The  Hrst  experiment  exemplifies  the  second  law,  the  second  experiment  the 
Snt  law.  These  two  laws  were  diaeoTered  and  stated  by  Amantcns,  the  first  eiperi- 
n«nter  on  the  sulgect.  Mem,  of  lie  Academy  0/  Seieneet  at  Parli,I>ecemheT  29, 169S, 
p.  SOS. 
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if  this  area  be  dmibled,  every  element  of  the  arta  will  havs  i 
hear  half  the  pressure  that  it  sustained  before  the  change;  m.-i 
as  the  friction  on  each  element  is  proportional  to  the  weijiln 
we  have  twice  the  number  of  elements  eAch  sustaining  half  tli. 
friction,  and  the  total  resistance  of  the  friction  in  therefore  un- 
aHected. 

485.  In  addition  to  the^e  laws  it  must  be  mentioned  that  ili>' 
friction  of  two  surfaces  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  ooni:i  ' 
is  not  only  increased,  but  is  subject  to  causes  of  variation  ai - 
uncertainty  from  which  the  friction  of  motion  is  exempt.  Al 
it  is  well  known  that  if  the  surfaces  in  contact  are  subjected  i 
vibrations  impressed  on  the  bodies  in  question  by  blows  or  oltn: 
causes  the  friction  is  diminished.  Thus,  when  carpenters  wish  r, 
loosen  the  wedge  which  fixes  the  cutting  iron  of  their  planes  tliejr 
strike  the  end  of  the  plane  smartly,  and  the  vibrations  thus  im- 
pressed upon  the  wood  immediately  unlock  the  wedge  by  diniin- 
i^Iiing  the  friction  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  properly  adjusted. 

Also  the  vibrations  generated  in  wheel  carriages  by  travellir-J 
over  rough  roads  or  pavements  are  apt  to  loosen  the  nuti^  I 
which  the  parts  of  such  carnages  are  united,  by  diminishing  tb 
frictional  adhesion  of  the  nut  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  . 
screwed  down,  which  surface  by  its  elasticity  reacts  upon  the  m/ 
and  repels  it,  thereby  necessarily  compelling  it  to  rotate  sligluli 
on  the  screw  thread.  This  loosening  of  a  nut  can  be  prevenld 
by  adding  another  nut,  which  must  be  screwed  hard  down  upon 
the  first,  to  increase  the  pressure  npwn  the  screw  thread. 

The  construction  of  the  coupling  links  of  railway  carriiiL' ■ 
offers  another  device  by  which  the  unscrewing  of  the  conneciiiL 
screws  from  their  nuts  from  the  above  cause  is  wholly  prevent' 
The  instrument  in  question  is  so  familiar  to  railway  travclJM 
thnt  a  short  description  will  suffice  to  explain  its  action. 

Its  object  is  to  connect  railway  carriages  with  each  other  an : 
with  the  engine  so  as  to  form  a  train,  From  a  central  cylindrii-l 
block  two  screws  extend  in  opposite  directions,  one  being  righi- 
hiinded  the  other  left-handed. 

The  nuts  of  these  screws  are  each  attached  to  a  long  slaji 
As  the  opposite  screws  have  opposite  inclinations  the  effect  . 
turning  the  central  coimecting  block  is  citlier  to  cause  both  scr.  ■■ 
to  enter  their  nuts  and  thus  to  draw  the  nuts  and  tlieir  attaci^ 
staples  closer  together,  or  if  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  : 
cause  the  nuts  and  staples  to  diverge.  When  the  ajiparatus  i-  ■- 
he  employed,  the  staples,  set  at  their  greatest  distance,  arc  appli' 
at  each  end  to  the  respective   books  of  the  two  carriages  wIk 
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require  to  be  coupled,  the  compound  screw  is  then  turned  in  tlie 
direction  which  causes  tlie  staples  to  approach  and  draw  the  car- 
riages together  so  that  the  buffers  may  come  into  proper  contact. 
The  central  block  has  an  ann  fixed  to  it,  terminated  by  a  ball, 
which  hangs  downwards  and  is  employed  as  a  handle  to  enable 
the  block  and  its  two  screws  to  be  rotaled. 

If  the  double  screw  were  simply  turned   by  a  spanner  when 

thus  regulating  the  distance  of  the  staples,  the  vibration  of  the 

ciirriagea  when  in  motion  would  gradually  loosen  the  nuts,  and 

cause  the  double  screw  piece  to  revolve  on  its  axis  in  the  direc- 

Ltion  of  the  strain   which  tenda  to  increase  the  distance  of  the 


laples.     But  this  effect  is  completely  stopped  by  the  heavy  ball, 
r  the  jolting  and  vibrctiou  of  the  moving  carriages  is  never  able 

»  throw  the  ball  over  the  coupling  link. 
486.  Figs.  330  and  331  represent  the  apparatus  I  employ  for 
D  D 
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the  exemplification  of  the  two  first  laws  of  friction.     It  is  also  pro- 
vided with  an  additional  portion  to  show  the  phenomena  of  butting 


friction.  This  portion,  which  is  marked  with  the  Greek  charac- 
ters affyBtiBp,  is  removed  when  the  apparatus  is  in  use  for  the 
first-named  purpose. 

All  CD  is  a  back-board,  to  which  a  piece  E  is  framed  which 
serves  as  a  leg  to  connect  it  with  a  cast-iron  foot  !■'  when  in  us*. 
Gil  is  a  Iiorizontal  shelf  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  baok-boarJ 
and  empliiyed  to  support  the  surfaces  which  are  operatc<l  upon. 
It  is  terminated  at  each  end  by  fixed  blocks  LM,  each  of  whieh 
has  a  vertical  slit  for  the  passaj^e  of  ihe  cords  which  proceed  from 
the  scale-pans  fl-'V.  A  set  of  prisms  of  wood  and  metal  must  be 
prepared,  of  which  the  lower  ones  as  Tt  may  be  nearly  as  long  ti 
the  distance  between  the  blocks  L  and  M  and  a  little  narrower 
than  the  shelf  Gil-     Tliey  may  be  fixed  by  small  wedges. 

The  ujiper  or  moving  blocks,  as  K,  must  bo  much  shorter  ani 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  lower  block. 

The  brass  and  iron  upper  blocks  may  he  3  inches  long,  i 
inches  broad,  and  §  of  an  inch  thick.  Those  of  wood  8  incbes 
l<mg  for  the  lower  and  5  for  tlie  upper,  tlie  same  breadth  of  3 
inches,  and  J  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  experiments  are  i)erformod  by  placing  weights  upon  thf 
movable  block,  and  then  others  in  the  scale  until  the  block 
begins  to  slide.     The  foimeT  weighta,  including  that  of  the  block. 


represent  the  pressing  force,  and  the  latter  the  pushing  or  pulling 
force  that  is  equal  to  the  frictional  resistance. 

To  ascei'tain  the  value  of  the  limitiny  anffie  for  any  pair  of  sur- 
faces, blocks  as  above  described  must  be  prepared,  and  the  weights 
Avhich  just  produce  motion  in  the  moving  body  be  measured. 
This  being  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  moving  block  will 

.,        ..    DB    pushinc  force     j.    .       ,        .         p-    ^t 
give  the  ratio  ,,_,=  ■        ■       n        =/^tan0i  where  f  is  the co- 

[  x/     pressing  lorce 
efficient  of  friction  for  the  bodies  employed,  and  ^  the  limiting 
angle  of  resistance. 

The  results  of  butting  fnction  given  above  may  be  shown  by 
the  apparatus  in  figs.  330,  331.  This  consists  of  a  radial  arm 
&d,  which  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  board  AC  by  a  center 
V«jlt  at  S,  and  clamped  fast  at  any  desired  angle  by  a  second  bolt 
p  which  grasps  the  circumference  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  arm. 
The  latter  is  expanded  into  an  arc  of  a  circle,  whose  center  is  ^ 
xmd  radius  jSp.  A  second  arm  &i  's  horizontal  in  its  mean  i>osi- 
tion,  and  turns  on  a  pivot  stud  at  6,  and  terminates  outward  in  a 
circular  segment,  grooved  to  receive  a  line  and  weights.  At  a 
another  pivot  projects  from  the  face  of  the  second  arm.  and  sup- 
ports the  upper  end  of  a  butting  bar  a0,  which  turns  freely  upon 
it  and  ia  finished  below  with  a  blunted  hemispherical  termination 
which  is  received  into  a  hollow  sunk  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
upper  friction  blocks  already  described.  This  bar  represents  CB 
in  fig.  327  above,  and  admits  of  being  set  at  any  angle  to  the  face 
of  the  moving  block.  As  shown  at  ojS,  fig.  331,  it  presses  the 
block  vertically  (as  at  aB,  fig.  327).  But  if  the  arm  ^6  be 
removed  to  t ho  position /3^  (drawn  in  dotted  lines)  the  butting 
bar  is  brought  into  the  direotion  a'$,  corresponding  to  CB  in 
fig.  327.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  bar  can  in  fact  be  set  at  any 
required  angle  from  the  peri>endicular  outwards  by  fixing  the 
ami  &S  accordingly. 

Also  that  the  butting  pressure  conveyed  by  the  butting  bar  and 

generated  by  the  weight  f  is  constant  and  equal  to  ^^^^  .       For 

as  the  adjusting  motion  of  the  bar  08  takes  place  about  an  axis 
S7,  fig.  330,  the  direction  of  which  contains  the  hollow  iu  which 
the  blunt  end  of  the  hutting  bar  is  received,  the  triangle  8a^  re- 
mains constant,  and  therefore  the  bar  aQ  receives  a  jjerpendicular 
thrust  iu  all  positions  as  at  ffa'0,  until  the  butting  bar  is  carried 
beyond  the  limiting  angle,  when  the  movable  block  will  be 
pushed  out  of  the  first  position.  The  projecting  blocks  at  P . 
and  G  are  placed  to  prevent  the  block  from  slipping  too  &.\. 
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487.  Fig.  332  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  I  constructed  in  1840, 
principally  to  exemplify  the  third  law  of  frictioUt  which  declares 
it  to  be  unaffected  by  the  velocity  with  which  the  rubbing  sur- 
faces move  in  contact.*  The  figure  shows  the  machine  in  its 
simplest  form. 

Fig.  333. 


On  a  base-board  AB  an  upright  board  CD  is  fixed,  for  the  snp- 
l>oit  of  the  apparatus.  The  measure  of  the  frictional  resistance 
is  obtained  by  a  Marriott's  spring  dynamometer.  This  convenient 
in:*trument  is  constructed  to  show  the  weight  of  goods  or  parcel, 
iinil  consists  of  a  spiral  cylindrical  spring  contained  in  a  case 
whicli  has  a  ring  at  the  top  to  suspend  it  from  a  fixed  hook.  A 
slender  rod  affixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spring  hangs  down- 
ward and  is  terminated  by  another  hook,  When  a  body  is  to  he 
weighed  it  is  hung  on  the  latter  hook,  and  its  weiglit  extends  the 
i-piral  spring  downwards,  until  the  increasing  resistanne  of  it* 
elasticity  equals  the  weight.  The  rod  is  provided  with  an  indei 
protruding  through  a  vertical  slit  in  the  case  which  indicates  the 
weight  on  an  enjn'*ved  scale.  In  a  larger  form  of  the  instrument. 
which  is  the  most  applicable  to  our  purpose,  the  rod  in  its  motion 
conununicates  rotation  to  an  axis  winch  protrudes  from  the  center 
of  a  cylindrical  dial  and  carries  a  hand  hke  a  clock  face.  Tte 
scale  of  weights  is  engraved  on  its  circumference. 

*  Nu  appnratuB  bad  been  jirerioiialj  rotitrirnl  to  Fihibit  this  Imr  tu  an  nudicDK ;  fo 
it  linil  been  pniT(d  bj  observing  Ihp  inutiOD  of  h  sleJga  along  a  long  horiioiii&l  bu. 
for  the  purpose  nf  ascf  rlaining  whelhpr  or  no  its  motion  be  uniformly  accelenilfii,tboi 
mjuiring  cace  and  tiuie.  vilh  a  solid  and  exact  apparatus  wholly  incompatible  wilL 
tbc  arrangemculs  of  lecture  rooms. 


In  the  fi<riirc  one  of  these  dynamometers  ia  affixed  to  the  np- 
right  standard  CD  in  sueh  a  rannner  that  the  rod  OF,  to  which 
the  pressLre  is  applied,  ia  horizontal  instead  of  vertical, 

A  cylinder  H  of  hard  woo<l  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis 
carried  by  two  standards  I  and  K,  and  furnished  with  a  handle  /.. 

An  iron  lever  ilW,  is  jointed  at  .U  to  thegtandardZ>C,  by  means 
of  a  strong  stud,  and  is  terminated  at  A'  by  a  hook.  Vertically 
above  the  axis  of  the  great  cylinder  H  a  strong  stud  is  rivelted 
to  the  lever,  and  a  small  cylinder  P  revolves  uixin  it. 

A  slip,  Qfi,  ofwood  or  other  material  is  compressed  between 
the  rollers  H  and  P,  and  connected  hy  a,  wire  link  RF  with 
the  end  of  the  rod  FG  of  the  dynamometer. 

The  aetiim  of  the  machine  is  as  follows.  If  the  handle  be 
turned,  the  bar  QR  is  drawn  between  the  cylinders  H  and  P 
by  the  frictional  adhesion  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  iron 
lever  and  its  appended  weight  fV.  But  this  motion  of  the  bar 
draws  out  the  rod  GF  of  the  dynamometer,  and  extends  the 
spring  until  it  reaches  the  position  in  which  the  force  exerted  by 
its  tension  exactly  balances  the  friction  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  wooden  bar  upon  the  top  of  the  cylinder  H.  The  dyna- 
mometer index  therefore  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  friction. 

If  the  cylinder  H  be  turned  further  in  the  same  direction  the 
bar  will  remain  in  the  same  position,  with  small  variations  due  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  and  bar. 
But  the  index  will,  with  this  exception,  point  to  the  same  number 
of  pounds  whether  the  cylinder  be  turned  slowly  or  rapidly ; 
thus  showing  that  the  amount  of  friction  ia  unaffected  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  moving  surface  travels 
in  contact  with  the  fixed  surface. 

The  pressure  which  maintains  the  frictional  contact  of  the  bar 
QR  with  the  cylinder  H,  is  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  iron 
lever,  the  cylinder  /',  and  the  weight  of  the  bar  QR,  but  the 
latter  is  ^o  small  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

Let  the  hook  of  a  small  Marriott's  dynamometer  In  its  cylin- 
drical form  be  applied  to  the  hook  N,  and  that  end  of  the  lever 
raised. 

Let  R  be  the  number  of  jwunds  indicated.  This  will  be  the 
pressure  which  maintains  the  frictional  contact  estimated  at  the 
l>oint  A''.  Let  R  =  7.  An  additional  wei;T|it  of  7  lbs,  appplied 
to  the  hook  will  double  the  pressure,  and  accordingly  upon  turn- 
ing the  lower  cylinder,  the  index  of  the  great  dynamometer  will 
show  a  result  double  that  of  the  first  exj)eriinent. 

In  my  apparatus,  when  no  additional   weight  is  put  on,  the 
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index  stands  at  about  1^  lb. ;  7  lbs.,  14  lbs*,  &c.,  raise  the  friction 
to  3  lbs.,  4^  lbs.  and  so  on,  exemplifying  the  first  law,  which 
declares  it  to  be  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

The  wooden  bar  is  provided  with  a  narrow  fillet  projecting 
upwards  on  which  the  roller  rests,  and  the  lower  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  great  cylinder  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
bar. 

If  the  bar  be  reversed,  so  as  to  place  the  fillet  in  contact  with 
the  friction  cylinder  i/,  the  quantity  of  friction  under  each 
pressure  will  be  found  to  remain  the  same  as  before. 

Thus  the  second  law  is  exemplified. 


BUTTING  FRICTIO!.'. 


CHAPTER  11. 


EMPLOYMENT   OF  BUTTING  FlilCTION. 

488.  The  instrument  alioivn  in  fig.  333,  invented  by  J 
rault  before  1699,  is  termed  by  him  a  hand. 

It  is   employed   to  govern  ^S'  33^- 

the  course  of  a  vertical  rope 
GH,  ivhicli  passes  upward 
and  is  carried  over  a  pully 
above,  then  brought  down  and 
attached  to  any  heavy  load 
that  re(iuires  to  be  hauled  up. 
The  construction  of  the  me- 
chanism allow  the  rope's  end 
to  be  hauled  dotvnwards  but 
holds  it  fast  when  it  is  let  go. 
The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  ratchet  bar  and  detent,  which 
allows  the  bar  to  slide  in  one  direction,  but  prevents  it  from 
moving  in  the  opposite. 

The  rope  GH  is  passed  through  two  holes,  the  one  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame,  and  the  other  at  the  lower,  which  are  some- 
what larger  in  diameter  than  the  rope.  Two  arms,  or  rather 
jflws.  A,  B,  move  on  center  pins  C,  C,  and  are  inclined  down- 
ward, their  inward  ends  are  cut  obliquely,  and  bite  the  rope  by 
abutting  upon  it  with  their  pointed  extremities.  A  metal  plate 
R,  is  rivetted  to  the  left  jaw  B,  and  projects  beyond  it,  and,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  is  pierced  with  a  slit.  A  pin  projecting  from 
the  jaw  A  Is  passed  through  this  slit,  so  that  if  either  jaw  be 
moved  about  its  center  the  other  will  also  be  moved  by  this  con- 
nection. 

The  drawing  shows  that  the  arm  B  is  urged  upwards  by  a 
spring  Q,  and  that  on  the  contrary  the  jaw  A  has  a  cord  I  at- 
attached  to  it  to  pull  it  downwards  at  pleasure.  The  action  of 
the  machine  will  now  be  understood. 


The  jaw  B  being  urged  ujiwards  carries  with  it  the  jaw  A,  In- 
meaiis  of  the  slit  and  piu,  and  the  rope  is  therefore  pre^<><) 
between  the  two,  because  the  points  which  touch  the  rope  li 
below  the  line  of  centers  CC  of  the  jaws,  and  therefore  if  a  for  . 
be  applied  to  tlie  upper  part  of  the  rope  G  to  draw  it  up,  ili 
biting  p'linta  will  approach  each  other  as  they  move  upward,  nu 
press  more  and  more  powerfully  upon  it;  and  if  the  angle  C/i'. 
be  less  than  the  limiting  angle  of  the  materials  the  sliding  of  tin 
rope  upwards  is  impossible,  but  when  the  rope  is  pulled  down- 
wardtt,  its  friction  upon  the  biting  points  carries  them  downward' 
and  outwards, 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  the  rope  upivard.  lii. 
cord  .4/ must  be  pulled  downwards,  which  will  cause  the  bilin: 
])ointB  to  retire  from  the  rope  and  leave  it  free. 

The  spring  Q,  when  the  machine  is  left,  always  preserves  ili; 
biting  position  of  the  jaws. 

This  principle  was  laid  aside  and  forgotten  for  more  than 
century,  until  1815,  when  M.  Dobo,  a  French  mechanist,  3[' 
plied  it  to  a  ratchet-wheel.* 

489.  This  wheel  is  a  ])lain  circular  disk  with  a  hoop  rising  i/ 
round  the  circumference  as  shown  in  the  section  at  n.  K  cyLn 
drical  shaft  which  is  fixed  to  the  di -■ 
passes  through  a  tubular  socket.anil  i, 
transverse  piece  EC  is  attached  to  the 
front  end  of  the  shaft.  The  tubulif 
socket  being  fixed  to  the  &ameof  tht 
machine  behind,  the  wheel  and  tb 
shaft  with  its  attached  arms  art  to 
far  free  to  revolve  in  either  direction 
independently  of  each  other. 

But  a  connection  is  established  li - 
tweon  them  by  means  of  the  pie^ 
or  pauls  BC,  EF,  which  are  joim-  '- 
to  the  arm,  and  terminate  outwai  - 
with  convex  surfaces  that  bear  agsit 
the  concave  inside  rim  of  the  h^-; 
and  are  pressed  into  contact  with  it  bysprings ;  for  it  will  be  m' 
that  the  radius  AC  and  the  line  BC,  which  connect  the  hii- 
pin  C  with  the  contact  point  B,  make  a  considerable  angle,  a\ 
therefore  the  &Ym  AC  auk  the  piece  fiC  are  together  greater  ihi 
the  radius  of  the  disk.     Joining  Ali  it  is  plain  that  the  tang'  n 
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of  the  g.'eftt  circle  at  fl  ig  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  tliat  the 
pressure  ot"  the  curved  piece  CB  meets  that  tangent  at  an  angle  = 
CBD.  If  this  angle  be  greater  than  the  frictional  angle  of  the 
substances  in  contact,  the  clicks  BC,  EF  will  not  be  able  to  slide 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  hoop,  and  will  therefore  carry  it 
along  as  the  click  or  paul  of  a  ratchet  pushes  the  circumference 
of  a  wheel  by  pushing  against  the  radial  sides  of  the  angular 
notches.  As  the  transverae  arm  j&t.' carries  a  friction  paui  at 
each  end  the  action  is  doubled. 

If  tlie  rotation  of  this  arm  is  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
pauls  flC^/"  would  simply  turn  the  hoop  backwards  by  virtue  of 
the  pressure  produced  by  tlie  springs  upon  the  pauls.  But  a  piece 
or  detent  <:lid  turning  on  a  center  c  fixed  to  the  frame  is  pressed 
by  the  spring  at  s  into  contact  with  the  outer  rim  of  the  hoop 
wheel  by  ils  convex  edge  hd.  Thus  the  pressure  at  b  reacting 
upon  the  axis  or  center  c  of  the  detent,  causes  a  ]iusliing  force  to 
be  exerted  in  tlie  direction  c  b  which  makes  an  angle  chd  with 
the  tangent  of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  hoop  wheel ;  and,  as 
already  shown,  if  this  angle  be  greater  than  the  limiting  angle 
0  of  the  surfaces  of  the  detent  and  hoop,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
move  the  circumference  in  the  direction  that  would  diminish  that 
angle  (namely  clockwise),  but  if  it  be  pressed  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  d  towards  b  the  angle  cbd  will  be  diminished  and 
the  pressure  at  b  relieved  so  as  to  allow  the  wheel  to  be  turned. 
This  pressure  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  wheel  from 
being  carried  by  the  momentum  of  its  own  weight  beyond  the 
position  in  which  the  force  which  has  moved  it  has  left  it. 

In  fact  the  action  of  this  apparatus  is  equivalent  to  an  ordinary 
ratchet  wheel  with  a  detent.  The  difference  being  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  angles  through  which  the  wheel  can  be  moved  are 
limited  to  whole  numbers  of  teeth,  and  in  the  friction  detents  and 
pauls  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  angles  depend  solely  on  the 
will  of  the  operator. 

Instead  of  applying  the  motion  or  'live'  pauls  to  the  inside 
of  the  wheel,  a  paul  similar  to  the  detaining  paul  cbd  which 
presses  on  the  outer  circumference  may  be  mounted  on  a  lever 
AH  whose  axis  A  coincides  with  that  of  the  wheel.  The  oscilla- 
tion of  this  lever  will  push  the  wheel  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
inside  pauls  of  H.  Dobo,  and  thus  a  wheel  with  spokes  and  a 
plain  cylindrical  circumference  oan  be  used. 

Messrs.  Worssam  have  constructed  a  ratchet  wheel  in  this 
manner,  which  they  term  a  '  silent  feed.'  The  circumference  of 
the  wheel  has  an  angular  groove  turned  in  it  and  the  curved 
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circumference  of  the  paul  is  made  with  the  same  angle  outward, 
and  therefore  graeps  the  circumference  with  greater  firmnesft. 

AM.  The  principle  of  abutting  friction  has  been  applied  to  the 
conatruction  of  lifts  and  hoists  for  mines,  buildings  in  progreaa,  &c., 
by  providing  them  with  contrivances  to  stop  the  descent  of  the 
load,  when  the  suspending  rope  breaks.  The  earliest  device  for 
this  purpose  is  due  to  Dr.  Hooke,  and  is  described  below  (p.  416 ). 
A  modern  patented  machine  represented  in  the  diagram  fig.  3ao 
may  serve  as  a  s])ecimen  of  this  class  of  frictional  apparatus. 

AB,  AB,  are  posta  between  which  the  case  or  veEi»el  C,  which 
contains  the  load  or  persons,  is  guided.  A  cross-head  dfii 
attached  to  the  case  by  bars  de,  fp,  and  a  rod 
terminated  upwards  by  an  eye  at  b,  and  capable 
(if  sliding  through  the  socket  in  the  middle  of  the 
s-head  is  fised  to  a  block  at  its  lower  end, 
which  block  sustains  the  whole  weight  of  the  cue 
C.  Two  levers  h  k  jointed  to  the  block  at  their 
upper  ends  and  diverging  downward,  pass  through 
mortises  in  the  suspending  bars,  as  shown  in 
section,  and  a  strong  spring  m  connects  the  block 
with  the  top  of  the  case. 

The  rope  ah  supports  the  weight  of  the  case, 
which  rests  upon  the  block  to  which  the  buttin: 
levers  are  jointed.  If  the  rope  break,  the  sprin. 
will  immediately  draw  the  block  downwards,  ;n. 
the  butting  levers  will  be  compelled  to  spread  outward,  and  tlm,' 
to  jam  their  lower  extremities  against  their  lateral  posts  AB,  AB, 
and  thus  prevent  the  farther  descent  of  the  case  C* 


*  This  examp 
Hud  hoists,  &c. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  JAMMING  OR  TWISTING  FRICTION. 

491.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  clasa  is  the  car- 
penter's 'holdfast,'  which  is  an  old  contrivance,  being  figured 
and  described  in  Moxon's  '  Mechanick  Exercbea,'  1677. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shauk  AB  and  a  beak 
AD  1)^  a  peculiarly  curved  form  as  shown  in  the  figure,  which 
exhibits  it  with  its  shank  inserted  into  the  cylindrical  hole  LM, 
Fig.  33S, 


bored  vertically  through  the  bench.  The  end  D  of  the  beak 
terminates  with  a  flat  kind  of  paw  of  a  circular  form,  which  presses 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  work  H  which  is  to  be  '  held  fast.' 
I  have  introduced  the  dotted  lines  and  the  clamping  screw  at  F, 
to  show  a  modern  improvement  to  this  instrument  which  will  be 
described  below. 

The  mode  in  which  this  holdfast  is  enabled  to  press  down  the 
work  fast  upon  the  bench  is  well  described  iu  the  quaint  words 
of  MoxoD  as  follows. 

'  It  performs  this  office  with  the    knock  of  an  Hammer   or 
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iVnllet  upon  the  /ieittl{A)*  of  it;  for  the  Bfiih  (D)  of  it  beiiur 
made  crooked  downwards,  the  end  of  the  Bftik  falling  upon  tli. 
flat  of  the  Bfiichi  keeps  the  I/iMfast  attove  the  fiat  of  il  ■ 
Bench,  and  tlic  liok  in  the  Bench  the  Shank  ia  let  into  bfiTi. 
bored  straight  do«Ti  and  wide  enough  to  let  the  Holdfast  pi.- 
a  little,  the  Head  of  the  Ho!dfa»t  being  knockt,  the  point  ■ 
the  Bfah  throws  the  Shank  aslogie  in  the  hole  in  the  Bench  nn  I 
presses  its  back-side  (L)  hard  against  the  edge  of  the  Uale  on  lic 
upper  Buyvrficies  of  the  Bench,  and  its  Forcside  (M)  hard  again?i 
the  opposite  side  of  the  under  superficies  of  the  Bench,  and  «i  !i\ 
the  pinnt  {D)  of  the  Beak  the  Shank  of  the  Hiildfaat  is  wedg^.l 
between  the  upper  edge  (L)  and  its  opposite  edge  of  the  rouuii 
hole  in  the  Bench.' 

Our  author  has  omitted  to  mention  that  the  we<iging  or  jummni: 
pressure  of  tlie  ehaiik  in  the  hole  produced  by  the  vertical  \.\<-' 
uiKin  the  head  A  of  the  holdfast  ia  imniedintety  unlocked  !';■ 
horizontal  blow  upon  the  back  of  the  head  A,  which  drives  it  In 
direction  that  relieves  the  pressure  at  Z  ;  a  blow  upwards  on  <<< 
lower  end  of  the  shank  at  B  will  produce  the  sante  ett'ect, 

Instea<l  of  constructing  the  beak  AD  in  one  piece  with  tlit 
shank,  it  is  in  the  best  holdfasts  now  made  separate,  in  the  fora 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  Ci.'F.  The  stem  is  finished  st  the 
t»)p  by  a  short  branch  AC,  whicli  is  bored  traversely  at  C,%ai 
split  so  as  to  embrace  the  beak  ED,  whioh  is  attached  to  it  by  i 
joint  pin  C. 

Tiie  end  E  of  tie  beak  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  fumipl»"' 
with  a  strong  screw  F  having  a  lever  passing  through  its  head. 

When  the  screw  is  turned  so  as  to  make  it  descend,  its  low 
end  pressing  upon  A  causes  E  to  rise  and  carry  up  the  joint  pi 
C  at  the  same  time  pressing  .4^  downwards.  For  as  the  b— 
ED  rests  u]K)n  D,  the  effect  of  the  motion  described  ia  to  can 
the  angle  DEB  to  become  more  acute,  and  thus  to  place  the  si  n 
in  the  oblique  position  with  respect  to  the  cylindrical  hole  /  ' 
which  produces  the  jamming  or  twisting  friction  on  whicli  i' 
action  of  the  instrument  depends,  and  which  in  the  simple  form 
the  hook  was  obtained  by  blows,  which  are  liable  to  jar  or  disjiln' 
the  work  by  their  vibrations, 

In  the  improved  form  the  effect  results  from  the  quiet  ste.i: 
application  of  screw  pressure ;  and  if  the  screw  F  be  turnel 
the  opposite  direction,  the  jamming  fnction  is  unlocked.  Ti 
forces  acting  on  the  shank  are  the  two  reactions  of  the  oppo?i: 

*  Th«  capitnl  leltm  in  pareatbfBie  rrfer  to  mf  figut;. 
t  Query  ■  ihe  flst  of  (Ac  iror*.' 
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sides  of  the  cylindrical  hole  at  /.  and  M;  La,  AP>,  beinf^  the 
normals  to  the  BurfacPB  in  contact  at  the  opposite  aides  of  the 
shank,  and  LI,  3fm,  the  relictions  when  the  shank  is  at  the  point 
of  moving  upwards,  ^  being  the  limiting  angle.  These  reactions 
meet  at  the  point  K,  and  their  resultant  is  a  force  acting 
downward. 

Tlie  reaction  at  D  acts  upwards,  and  forms  with  the  resultant 
at  A',  a  ciiuple  of  forces  in  opposite  directions,  which  tend  to  turn 
the  hook  clockwise,  and  thus  to  increase  the  pressure  at  L  and  M. 

The  linear  direction  of  a  foree  applied  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
locking the  jamming  friction  at  L  and  M  must  pass  upwards  on 
ibe  opposite  side  of  A*  from  D,  or  in  any  direction  that  will  tend 
to  turn  the  holdfast  contrary  to  that  impressed  ou  it  by  the 
reaction  at  D.' 

492.  The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  screw  hammers 
nd  to  clamps,  of  which  the  figure  of  Weston's  patent  clamp  is  an 


Fit'.  337. 


exnmple.  It  consists  of  a  stem  AB  (fig.  3.37) 
with  an  arm  AD,  through  the  outer  extremity 
of  which  the  clamping  screw  E  is  tapped. 

The  lower  or  movable  arm  slides  freely  on 
the  stem,  the  section  of  which  is  given  at 
fig.  338. 

When  two  pieces  C,  F  have  to  be  clamped 
together,  the  clainp  is  so  placed  that  its 
pressing  washer  d  rests  on  the  selected  part 
of  the  ]>iece  C.  The  piece  F  being  then  ad- 
justed in  position,  the  lower  arm  GH  is  now 
elid  upwai-ds  into  contact  with  F,  and  the 
clamping  screw  put  in  action.  Its  pressure  al 
It  uiMin  the  arm  Gil  being  opposetl  by  the 
jamming  friction  of  its  socket  on  the  stem  at  '■'«■  "■'"■ 

Ci,  which  is  similar  to  the  friction  of  the  stein  of  the  carpenter's 
holdfast  in  the  cylindrical  hole  of  the  bench,  it  generates  two 
diagonally  opposite  points  of  contact,  the  one  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  socket  at  h,  and  the  upper  one  at  {/. 


•  The  HoldfiMl  (  Vahl.  Fr.)  Ima  fiapn  selectpd  »8  an  fxnmplo  in  the  pxcellpnt  IVaili 
da  Micunitmea  of  AI.  J.  N.  Hntun  Aplngnupilli^rc.  Paris,  \mi.  p.  3H1.  and  pi.  xri. 
ig.  2d6.  from  which  I  hare  extracttd  tbe  ilBBi'riptioa  of  llie  aelibu  (<(  tbp  prHsarei  in 
the  above  attielo. 
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ROD-RATCIIET   WORK. 

493.  Fig.  339  is  a  lecture  model  by  wliich  tlie  principle  wd 

action  of  a  ratchet  motion  invented  by  M.  Salatlin  of  Mtilbouee  in 

1839"  can  be  shown. 

The  model,  fig.  339,  is  wholly  constructed    with   wood   auil 

hinges. 

The  purpose  of  it  is,  to  give  to  a  vertical  cylindrictil  rod  GFxt\ 

intermittent  rising  motion,  through  indefinite  steps,  the  extent  oi 
which  areonly  limited  by  the  will  of  the  operant 
and  the  dimenGions  of  the  machine. 

The  standard  AB  supports  the  meehmism. 
The  i-od  is  sustained  by  jiassing  throngh  b<^ 
A,  H,  and  />,  The  latter  hole  is  bored  ra- 
tically  through  the  bracket  CD,  and  is  of  ■ 
magnitude  that  allows  the  rod  to  move  throogh 
it  with  ease. 

The  lower  hole  k  is  bored  transverself 
through  a  bar  JJK,  which  is  hinged  to  the 
frame  at  //,  and  has  a  lump  <>f  lead  fixed  on 
its  extremity  A'.  The  hole  is  larger  tliiui  the 
diameter  of  the  rod,  which  therefore  posri- 
through  it  easily.  A  second  bar  J*^,  like  tti. 
last,  has  a  loose  hole  at  n,  and  a  lead  weii:i>: 
at  N.  But  this  bar  is  hinged  to  a  piece  .' 
(vliich  is  itself  hinged  to  a  vertical  bar  .V . 
surmounted  by  a  knob  at  Al,  which  is  i<)[- 
ported  by  passing  throutch  a  square  oijenm;: 
at  C  in  the  upper  bracket  at  C.  and  by  .i 
band  of  metal  at  E.  The  loaded  bars  J'X 
UK  liang  in  n  position  which  enables  ihtu 
lo  grasp  the  round  rod  aa  ihe  hole  in  the  r.::- 
penter's  bench  grasps  the  stem  of  the  holdl;!- 
in  the  last  example.  If  the  hand  be  npplii^ 
at  G,  and  drawn  upwards,  the  rod  will  li- 
through  the  two  holes  nk,  as  the  grasp  of  tli' 

carpenter's  holdfast  Is  unlocked  by  striking  it  at  its   lower  es- 

tiemlty.     But  a  pressure  downwards  on  G  will  only  jam  the  rod 

more  firmly  in  n  and  A. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  knob  M  is  raised  by  band,  the  bir 

L,  p.  296,  183S,  or  Doiagoupaiiire,  p,  303. 
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PA' will  retain  its  grnsp  and  raiae  the  rod,  and  the  latter  will  rise 
easily  through  the  hole  at  h,  because  the  rod  itself  is  drawn 
thvouph  the  lower  hole  A  in  the  direction  which  unlocks  the  jam. 

Tlius  hy  raising  and  depressing  the  knob  J/ through  distances 
varying  at  pleasure,  these  motions  are  communicated  to  the  bar, 
which  thus  rises  by  unequal  steps. 

To  lower  it  it  is  only  necesjsary  to  raise  by  hand  the  outer  ends 
N,  K,  of  the  bars  PN,  HK,  which  will  thus  loosen  tlieir  grasp 
and  the  bar  will  descend. 

The  upper  bar  PN  manifestly  corresponds  to  the  click,  and 
the  lower  HK  tn  the  detent  of  ordinary  ratchet-work. 

The  intennediate  piece  L  is  necessary  to  allow  the  bar  PN 
freedom  of  motion,  to  enable  the  hole  at  n  to  ensure  its  grasp  on 
the  rod. 

494.  Another  example  of  the  employment  of  diagonal  jninniing 
is  supplied  by  the  so-palled  '  hitch-stick,'  universally  employed 
for  adjusting  the  tension  of  tent-rojies. 

Fig.  340  shows  my  lecture  model  for  exhibiting  its  properties, 
the  arrangement  of  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  figure  in  the 
excellent    'Traite    de    Charpenterie '   of    Emy         Kg.  340. 
(1841).'     He  terms  it '  Amarrage  variable,' 

It  is  shown  in  the  act  of  sustaining  a  weight 
W,  which  by  the  property  of  the  contrivance 
can  be  easily  fixed  at  any  height  from  the  base 
of  the  machine. 

The  hitch-stick  is  a  piece  of  wood  ^f,  with 
two  holes  boretl  through  it  near  its  extremities. 
The  cord  which  is  to  sustain  the  weight  has  a 
knot  at  its  end  f,  and  is  passed  through  the  hole 
f  in  the  stick,  thence  under  the  lower  pully  C 
and  through  the  other  hole  e.  and  over  the  upper 
pully  *■/  to  the  weight  W.  The  tension  thus 
ffiven  to  the  string  acts  upwaifls  through  the 
hole  a  and  by  means  of  the  pully  downwai^ds 
upon  the  knot  /.  Thus  the  outer  end  of  the 
stick  is  pulled  downwards  and  exerts  a  twisting 
or  jamming  grip  upon  the  diagonally  opposite 
ends  of  the  hole  p,  as  in  the  carpenter's  holdfast, 
which  fixes  the  weight  at  the  desired  height. 

But   if  tlie  hitch-stick   is   brought    into    the 
liorizontal  position  by  depressing  its  end  a,  the  vertical  cord  rfci 
will  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  hole,  and  the  hitch-stick  may 
•Tom.  ii.  p.  598,  auii  fig.  12,  p].  isa. 
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he  sliiftcd  Up  or  dnwii  the  rope,  thus  raising  or  Jppreasing  tin 
weight  ff  to  the  requireil  position.  When  the  hand  is  removeil 
f'roin  the  stick,  the  upwanl  tension  of  the  rojie  will  enable  it  t-i 
pull  down  its  outer  end  /,  and  thus  renew  the  grip  on  the  rope 
at  (I. 

When  this  contrivance  ia  employed  for  tent  ropes,  a  stake  ia 
driven  obliquely  into  the  ground,  and  the  loop  hcf  parsed  over  it 
The  pully  C  ia  introduced  into  the  model  to  enable  the  action  of 
the  contrivance  to  be  shown  more  conveniently. 

49o.  Dr.  Hooke  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society  (July  II. 
1G83)  a  '  Contrivance  to  stop  great  Weightg  falling,'  of  wliicli  hf 
exhibited  a  model  which  acta  upon  the  principle  of  the  diagonal 
I'riction  of  the  shank  of  the  holdfast,  or  ratlier  that  of  the  grip  oi 
the  hitch- stick. 

HiH  description  is  printed  in  Derham's  work  '  Philosophical 
Experiments  and  Observations  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Bohert 
Hooke,  &c.'  (1726),  p.  Ill,  accompanied  by  a  coarse  wood-  ' 
cut,  apparently  copied  from  a  rough  sketch,  as  it  contains  soioe 
palpable  errors.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  action  of  the 
machine,  I  constructed  a  rough  model,  which  enabled  me  t" 
discover  the  connections  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  llic 
contrivance,  and  subsequently  to  put  it  into  a  form  which  hi- 
provided  me  with  a  most  amusing  and  interesting  experiment  for 
the  Icctiire  room. 

"The  Experiment"  (in  Hooke's  own  quaint  words)  "  was  » 
very  plain  and  easy  way,  how  to  stay  a  weight  from  falling, 
when  the  Rope,  or  Chain  by  which  it  is  drawn  up  or  let  down, 
shiill  chance  to  break.  This  was  effected  by  a  small  Ann  ex- 
tended out  from  the  top  of  the  Weight  to  the  Side,  with  a  Haml 
or  Pipe,  at  the  End  thereof,  which  grasped  or  inclosed,  another 
Rope  or  Chain,  extended  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom ;  whict 
Hand  or  Pipe  was  so  wide,  as  to  slip  freely  upon  the  said  Rojh 
so  long  as  the  Weight  was  suspended  by  its  own  Rope;  but  n- 
soon  as  that  in  any  way  fail'd,  the  Hand  grasped  the  Side  En;.i 
fast,  and  hindered  the  \^'^eight  from  descending  to  the  Bottom." 

'•  The  explicating  it  by  a  Scheme*  makes  it  the  more  int-i- 
ligible,  /  represent*  tlie  Weight,  ab  the  Arm,  moving  with  a  join 
at  c  upon  the  other  Part  of  it  k,/ast  into  tke  fVei^kt,  f/ repreeeau  i 
the  Kope.  by  which  the  Weiglit  is  either  drawn  up  or  let  down, 

•  Fig.  341  in  Irawd  fJrom  Hooke's  cut,  with  tho  corrections  iiMeSBiuy  to  allow  ll. 
action  to  c&ko  place,  m  will  nppcMc  below.  Fig.  342  is  an  additional  skridi  ftdiM  i; 
myaflC  to  illustrate  the  leaiilt,  ot  llui  fraeturo  of  tbe  rope. 
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fasten'd  to  the  Elbow/;  by  which  Meane  the  Wrist,  and  Hand 
of  the  Arm,  is  kept  at  Biifht  Ani/hs  with  the  Part  fust  in  thf 
H'eigbt,  and  bo  the  Hand  slips  freely  upon  the  greater  Kope  y/i, 
extended  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  to  which  the  Weight  can 


Fig.  311 


Fig-  342. 


flcscend  :  d  represents  a  spring,  by  which,  so  soon  as  the  Rope 
of  the  Weight,  which  holds  by  the  Elbow  /,  fails,  the  Arm  i» 
extended  straight;  by  which  the  Hand  b,  presently  holds  fast 
the  Rope,  or  Chain  (/h,  by  being  made  oblique  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular, and,  so  creeking  the  Rope,  and  bo  hinders  it  from  falling: 
as  by  the  Experiment  shewn,  plainly  appear'd." 

Our  Author  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  applications  of 
this  contrivance  to  clock  or  chime  weights  in  towers,  to  the 
tuckets  employed  in  mines  for  drawing  up  and  letting  down 
men,  or  ores,  atones,  and  other  things,  or  for  men  and  materials 
when  constructing  high  buildings. 

Iq  Hooke's  woodcut  the  direction  of  the  vertical  line  ef  of  the 
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suspending  rope,  which  ougtit  manifestly  to  pass  through  fllP 
center  of  gravity  of  the  weight  when  produced,  is  made  to  pass 
considerably  to  the  left  of  it,  which  is  absurd,  and  evidently  the 
result  of  the  draughtsman's  or  wood -engraver's  carelessness. 

In  my  construction  of  the  machine,  1  introduced  a  change  in 
the  articulation  of  the  arm  joint  with  the  part  K  which  is  ^fatt 
into  the  ff'eiff/it,'  by  conetructing  it  with  a  stop  in  the  hinge, 
which  ensures  the  horizontal  position  of  the  arm,  which  is 
essential  to  the  free  sliding  of  the  ring  b  upon  the  safetj'-rope 
as  it  may  be  termed. 

The  part  Kfast  in  the  weight,  in  ray  diagram  is  inclined  h|>- 
wards  to  the  right,  so  as  to  bring  the  line  of  the  suspendiui' 
rope  e/"  perpendicularly  above  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weigbr, 

The  arm  Ji  is  a  lever  whose  fulcrum  is  c,  from  which  tL 
weight  lis  euspendcd,  and  the  elbow /is  sustained  in  oppositiu: 
to  that  weight  by  the  tension  of  the  rope  fi,  and  also  by  tin 
action  of  the  spring  r/,  which  tends  to  turn  the  arm  ah  upwanl- 
in  opposition  to  the  upward  tension  of  /e  upon  the  short  levn 
arm  cf.  ^\'Tien  */  breaks,  the  spring  d  immediately  throws  ii: 
the  arm  as  seen  in  fig.  342. 

496.  It  often  happens  that  when  tlie  knobs  of  a  drawer  an' 
grasped  to  open  it,  it  ivill  aft«r  coming  out  a  little  way  stick  fa<r 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  after  much  pulling  and  pughing  in  diffenir 
directions,  will  unexpectedly  give  way  suddenly  under  a  desperat; 
effort,  and  perhaps  tumble  out,  strewing  its  contents  at  the  feei  i! 
the  operator. 

A  drawer  rests  and  slides  upon  a  wooden  bar  at  each  enl 
fi.ied  (gainst  tJie  sides  of  the  chest,  and  is  in  the  same  couditinu 
.as  the  shank  of  the  holdfast,  namely,  that  its  sliding  sides  an 
in  loose  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  chest.  If,  therefore,  lij' 
drawer  is  pulled  in  a  direction  parallel  to  these  sides,  it  will  cnm 
freely  out;  but  if  a  twist  is  given  to  it,  it  will  immediately  U 
placed  in  the  condition  of  diagonal  jamming,  which  will  be  dif- 
coverei!  by  the  front  or  face  of  the  drawer  becoming  out  of 
parallelism  with  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  may  be  unlocked  lij 
judicious  pressure  at  the  more  prominent  end  of  the  face. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  contents  of  a  drawer  are 
rarely  distributed  so  aa  to  cause  the  center  of  gravity  nf  the 
moving  mass  to  be  in  the  central  transverse  vertical  plants 
Heuce  the  pressures  which  produce  the  frictions  ujKin  the  t\v<- 
bars  which  support  the  drawer  are  unequal,  and  the  knobs  bei"; 
at  equal  distunces  from  the  ends,  it  follows  that,  supposing  the 
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two  pulls  to  be  made  with  equal  force,  their  resultant  will  be  in 
the  central  transverse  plane,  and  will  thus  form  with  the  re- 
sultant of  the  unequal  frictions  and  excentric  center  of  gravity  a 
couple  of  forces,  which  will  cause  the  small  rotation  of  the 
drawer  which  jams  it  fast. 


E  E  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  FRICTION   WHEELS, 

497.  The  substitution  of  rolling  contact  for  sliding  by  the 
wheels  of  carriages  is  a  simple  and  direct  application  of  the  three 
laws  of  friction  already  investigated  {vide  Art.  484  above). 

Let  AB  be  the  frame  of  a  carriage  supi)orted  on  three  wheels. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  wheel  and  r  of  the  axles. 

Fig.  343. 


The  machine  rests  therefore  upon  three  points,  and  the  weight 
(  =  W)  may  be  assumed  to  be  equally  distributed  upon  them. 

Suppose  the  wheels  to  be  prevented  from  revolving  on  their 
axles,  and  let  the  machine  be  drawn  along  the  ground  through  a 
distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  ^^R.  The 
amount  of  friction  =  3  x/WirR. 

If,  however,  the  wheels  are  left  free  to  revolve,  the  rubbing 
friction  is  transferred  to  the  contact  of  the  cylindrical  axes  with 
their  boxes,  and  the  amount  of  rubbing  in  each  revolution  is  the 
leiigth  of  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  and  .  • .  =  SjT/f Vr.  Thu:? 
tlic  ratio  of  friction  of  a  sledge  and  a  w^heel  carriage  of  equal 

R 

weight    drawn  through   any   given  distance   =-,  and    this   is 

r 

increased  by  the  fact  that  the  friction  of  the  sledge  on  the  ground 

is  greater  than  that  of  the  axles,  which  admit  of  lubrication. 

That  the  application  of  wheels  to  carriages  is  of  great  antiquity 

is    shown    by   the  mention    of  them    in  the  first  books  of  the 

Scriptures. 


R 
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498.  Another  device  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  irregularly- 
shapeil  heavj-  bodies,  f iioh  as  cubical  masses  of  gtone  intended  for 
buildings,  was  to  enclose  the  mass  in  a  wooden  case  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  so  that  it  could  be  rolled  along  the  ground  by  men,  or  if 
furnished  with  pivots  at  each  end,  could  be  drawn  by  horses. 
This  method  is  described  in  the  tenth  book  of  Vitruvius,  who 
attributes  it  to  Cteaiphoo,  but  it  must  in  all  probability  have 
(iccurred  much  earlier. 

A  more  direct  and  complete  substitution  of  rolling  for  sliding 
is  commonly  employed  when  heavy  packages  have  to  be  moved 


I 


Fig.  34*. 


from  one  ]ilace  to  another  on  fiat  or  inclined  ground,  by  placing 
long  cylindrical  rollers  beneath  the  heavy  case.  As  the  load  is 
]iushed  foiTvard  the  cylinders  travel  in  the  same  direction,  but 
(as  is  easy  to  see)  with  a  velocity  of  half  that  of  the  loud,  from 
under  and  behind  which  they  therefore  escape  in  turn,  and  are 
taken  up  ty  the  assistants  and  transferred  to  the  front  in  order. 

499.  The  friction  of  the  shafts  or  axes  of  machinery  in  their 
bearings  may  be  diminished  by  the  employment  of  friction  wheels, 
or  rather  anti-friction  wheels.  These  are  arranged  in  the  maimer 
shown  in  the  diagram  ffig,  345),  ivhieli  represents  the  wheels 
of  Atwoods'  machine,  invented  about 
1780  for  the  purpose  of  making  ex- 
periments on  the  rectilinear  motion  of 
bodies,  which  are  performed  by  sus- 
pending unequal  weights  to  the  two 
ends  of  a  string  which  is  carried  over 
a  puUy,  and  observing  the  times  of 
their  descent.  As  the  friction  of  the 
axis  of  the  puUy  might  intcrfei'e  with 
the  results,  each  extremity  of  the  axis 
is  supported  by  a  pair  of  wheels  or 
rollers,  mounted  in  a  suitable  frame,  so 
that  their  neighbouring  surfaces  overlap  and  nearly  touch  each 
other.  Their  axes  are  short  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  principal 
wheel.  Thus  by  the  overiapiiing  of  the  rollers  an  angular  trough 
or  notch  is  formed  at  each  end  of  the  machine,  by  which  the  long 
axis  of  the  pully  is  supi)orted  as  shown  in  the  figure.     When 
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ihe  pully  revolvcB,  its  axis,  pressed  into  contact  with  the  mllcr- 
by  tlie  weight  of  the  great  wheel  and  that  of  its  suspended  loni, 
i]aufie8  them  to  ratnte,  and  thus  the  sliding  fnction  of  the  princi[al 
axis  is  transferred  to  the  axes  of  the  friction  rollers. 

If  the  principal  axis  rested  in  bearings  at  each  end  the  quantii' 
iif  friction  in  each  revolution  would  be  measured  hy  the  ieic: 
of  the  circumference  of  the  axis.  But  each  revolution  of  tL. 
principal  axis  produces  a  fraction  of  a  revolution  =  ^  where  li 

iind  r  are  the  radii  of  the  friction  rollers  and  their  axes. 

The  ends  of  the  pi-incipal  axis  terminate  in  points  which  n  ' 
iigainst  a  part  of  the  frame  of  the  friction  rollers  at  each  end. 

Friction  wheels  were  about  the  beginning  of  this  conlir 
applied  to  heavy  machinery.  But  it  was  found  that  the  axea-'  i 
these  wheels  were  liable  to  stick  fast  in  their  bearings  from  tli-  I 
accumulation  of  dust  and  thick  oil.  When  this  happens,  llie  wi? 
•if  the  principal  wheel  rotating  upon  the  fixed  circumference  of 
the  friction  wheel  thus  prevented  from  moving,  begins  to  weari 
notch  at  the  point  of  the  circumference  upon  which  it  rests,  ai 
Ihus  prevents  it  from  revolving.  This,  and  the  additional  cow- 
plication  caused  by  the  employment  of  these  wheels  drove  thou 
imt  of  practice,  and  finally  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  aoJ 
machine  tools  into  the  construction  of  mechanism  rendered  ifi' 
i-urfaces  of  tlie  cylindrical  axes  so  much  more  perfect  in  fon"  ■> 
lo  reduce  the  friction  to  an  amount  that  was  no  longer  injurii ;: 

500.  Mr.  Whitwcrth's  chain-link  for  tlie  treadle  of  latlies  i- 
rcmarkable  and  thoroughly  pi^actical  application  of  the  princi] 
of  substituting  rolling  contact  for  sliding,  to  prevent  the  wenni . 
out  of  the  surfaces.      In  the  ordinary  laihe  the  axis  of  the  r  ■ 
wheel  is  bent  into  the  crank  form,  and  the  link  which  conneci- 
ivilh  the  treadle  terminates  upward  in  a  hook,  which  is  sinii 
kept  in  its  place  by  the  weight  of  the  treadle  ;  but  the  crank  Ir 
:in  angular  groove  sunk  in  its  circumference  to  receive  and  sic^ 
the  hook  laterally-     Without  great  care  in  oiling  and  cleatii  •_ 
the  friction  of  the  hook  is  apt  to  grind  itself  and  the  crank  groiH 
ami  eventually  to  break  the  hook  or  the  axle,  which  nccesfii^<t  - 
nil  expensive  repair. 

But  in  JMr.  AVhitworth's  treadle-link  the  crank  AB  is  proviii^ 
with  a  strong  cylinder  J  to  receive  abroad  endless  chain  of  metal 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  watch  chains.  The  lower  \uvp  d 
the  chain  passes  o(er  a  cylindrical  puljy  r<tller  D  which  turn* 
on  an  axis  carried  by  the  treadle.  Thus  the  crank-pin  and  tli( 
ireadJe-puUy   are   connected  like    two   pullies  with   an   endle» 
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band.     The  crank  cylinder  being  in  one  piece  with  the  axis  of 
the  fly-wheel,  revolves  with  it,  and  the  chain  rolls  upon  its  surface. 

Fig.  346. 


rising  and  falling  with  it  and  with  the  treadle,  of  which  C  Ls  the 
axis  and  £!  the  tread.  The  grinding  friction  which  destroys  the 
ordinary  crank  is  therefore  removed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


EMPLOYMENT   OF   COIL   FRICTION. 


501.  When  a  cord  is  coiled  about  a  cylinder,  for  example,  in  the 

manner  of  fig.  347,  with  weights  attached  to  its  extremity,  the 

Fig.  347,  friction  of  the  cord  upon  the  surface 

increases  with  great  rapidity,  and 
can  be  shown  to  be  independent  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder,  and  to  depend  solely  on 
that  of  the  angle  embraced.  This 
is  best  shown  by  fixing  the  cylinder 
so  as  to  prevent  its  rotation,  and 
suspending  unequal  weights  to  the 
two  pendent  ends  of  the  cord  re- 
spectively. If  the  cord  be  simply 
passed  over  the  upper  surface  of 
the  fixed  cylinder  it  will  be  in 
contact  with  the  upper  half  of  its 
circumference,  and  the  tension  pro- 
duced in  the  cord  by  the  weights 
will  generate  friction  throughout 
that  portion  of  its  length.  If  the  difference  of  the  weights  is 
greater  than  this  frictional  resistance  the  heavier  weight  will 
descend  and  draw  up  the  smaller  one.  But  if  the  difference  be 
less  than  the  frictional  resistance,  the  weights  mil  remain  at  rest- 
Taking  the  mean  value  of  friction  at  one-third  of  the  pressure 
which  generates  it,  it  can  be  shown  that  any  weight  tied  to  one 
end  will  support  a  weight  about  three  times  as  great  at  the  other 
end. 

If  an  additional  coil  of  the  cord  is  taken  over  the  cylinder  the 
small  weight  mil  support  one  twenty-seven  times  as  great,  and 
every  additional  coil  multiplies  the  friction  about  nine  times  (in 
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round  numbers),  and  the  half  coil  three  times.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  if  a  cord  be  coiled  round  a  horizontal  cylinder  with  its  ends 
hanging  down,  a  half  coil  is  necessarily  included  in  the  sum  of 
the  coils.  But  if  the  ends  are  from  the  nature  of  the  mechanism 
supported  in  a  horizontal  direction  the  half  coil  is  not  formed. 
Thus  we  obtain  the  following  series  of  multiples  of  the  smaller 
weight  that  give  the  values  of  the  larger  weight  that  correspond 
to  the  number  of  coils. 


Coila 

Weight 
Supported 

0-5 

1 

1-5 

2 

2-5 

3 

3-5 

4 

3 

9 
27 
81 
243 
729 
2187 
6561 

If  the  small  weight  be  raised  slightly  by  hand  the  rigidity  of 
I  the  cord  ivill  lift  the  half  coil  so  as  to  detach  it  from  contact  and 
also  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  remaining  coils.  Thus  the  great 
weight  will  begin  to  descend,  but  the  skilful  gmsp  of  the  hand 
upou  the  opposite  end  of  the  cord  will  either  instantly  renew'the 
contact,  or  diminish  it  so  as  to  govern  the  descent  of  the  great 
weight,  or  stop  it  altogether  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  For 
this  purpose  cylintb'ical  posts  are  planted  in  the  ground  along 
the  margins  of  navigable  rivers,  at  quays  and  other  appointed 
landing  places.  The  free  end  of  a  rope,  of  which  the  other  end 
is  attached  to  any  vessel  or  boat  approaching  its  landing  place,  is 
taken  on  shore,  and  by  passing  two  or  three  turns  round  one  of 
these  posts,  this  free  end  can  he  held  fast  by  a  single  man  until 
the  vessel  is  securely  moored  in  its  proper  berth, 

In  this  operation  the  single  man  represents  the  small  weight  at 

one  end  of  the  coils  in  fig.  347,  and  the  great  weight  the  vessel. 
In  the  above  example  we  have  considered  tlie  case  of  coiling 

round  fixed  cylinders.     But  we  must  now  pass  to  a  cylinder  or 

barrel  as  it  is  called  which  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis,  as  in 

fig.  347. 


terial 

'It  im 
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The   ancienta  were   perfectly    acquainted   with   the   graspi 
power  of  a  ecriea  of  coils,  which  eeeins  to  have  beea  one  of  the 
first  properties  of  friction  that  was  introduced  ioto  practice.     In 
the  early  turning  lathe  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  material 
was  mnde  to  revolve  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  spring  pole  al 
and  a  treadle  below ;  the  cord  being  coiled  several  times  roi 
the    work.      In   the   sketch   book   of    ^Vilars   de    Honecort 
coiled   cord   is   employed  in  several  machines   to   communicate 
rotation. 

Another  early  application  was  to  the  raising  of  water  from 
deep  wells,  which  was  effected  by  taking  three  or  four  coils  roimd 
a  long  cylindrical  barrel,  Hke  our  figure,  and  attaching  a  bucket  W 
each  end.  By  turning  the  barrel  one  bucket  descends,  reaches 
the  water,  and  is  finally  immersed,  while  the  other,  already  fiUeJ, 
ascends  to  the  top,  where  it  is  emptied  by  the  person  who  is 
employed  to  draw  water.  The  barrel  is  now  turned  in  tlie 
reverse  direction,  the  full  bucket  drawn  up  to  be  emptied,  and 
the  empty  one  let  down  to  be  filled. 

By  the  properly  of  coil  friction  the  empty  bucket  will,  Uke  ibe 
small  weight  in  our  figure,  enable  tlie  coils  to  grasp  the  cyhndri- 
cal  surface  so  firmly  as  to  sustain  the  full  bucket.  But  the 
rotation  of  the  barrel  causes  the  cord  to  wind  itself  in  a  spiral 
direction,  so  that  the  group  of  coils  are  compelled  to  travel  from 
one  end  of  the  cyhnder  to  the  other.  The  diameter  of  the  well 
must  be  of  sufficient  dimension  to  allow  of  this  motion  beinf; 
performed  without  bringing  the  buckets  in  contact  with  the  sides 
of  the  well  alternately. 

This  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  use  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  or  lowering  materials  or  rubbish  when  the  repairs  of 
sewers  or  underground  works  are  carried  on. 

If  the  small  weight  be  removed  and  the  end  of  the  cord  be 
attached  to  the  frame,  the  weight  ff'will,  by  the  frictional  adhe- 
rence of  the  coils  to  the  cyhnder,  produce  a  tension  in  au-=  /'' 
neglecting  the  friction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  raachini 
will  be  in  the  same  condition  as  if  both  ends  of  the  cord  werr- 
hanging  down  with  a  weight  W  at  each  end.  But  if  one  end  ni 
the  cord  is  attached  to  the  frame  and  force  be  applied  to  llv 
handle  of  the  cylinder  which  tends  to  rotate  it  within  the  coilj. 
in  opposition  to  the  fixed  side  of  the  cord,  this  force,  estimated  hy 
its  moment  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  must  be  greater  th'.w 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  coils  on  that  surface.  On  ili' 
other  hand,  if  the  force  applied  to  the  handle  acts  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  tension  of  the  fixed  side,  the  rigidity  of  the  copj 
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will  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  coils  and  reduce  it  to  a  fimooth 
resistance  which  prevents  acceleration,  or  running  loose,  as  already 
explained. 

Thus  the  cylinder  is  in  the  condition  of  a  ratchet  wheel  with  an 
infinite  number  of  very  small  teeth  which  admit  of  rotation  in  one 
direction  but  forbid  it  in  the  opposite.  This  is  applied  in  practice 
to  reels  upon  which  cords  or  threads  are  wound.  A  pully  being 
turned  u[wn  one  end  of  the  reel,  a  cord  tied  to  the  frame  is  passed 
round  the  pully  two  or  three  times  and  a  small  weight  hung  to 
the  end,  or  a  spring  apphed  to  keep  it  tight.  This  acts  as  a  drag 
to  prevent  the  wheel  from  acquiring  a  too  rapid  rotation  when 
portions  of  thread  are  drawn  oft'  from  it. 

502.  This  principle  is  employed  in  the  hand-loora  for  weaving 
cloth.     The  diagram  shows  the  two  rollers,  or  beams  as  they  are 

Fig.  348. 


called,  between  which  the  longitudinal  threads  which  are  to  be 
knit  together  into  cloth  are  stretched. 

Aa  is  ihe  warp  beam,  B/>  the  cloth  beam.  The  weaver  is 
seated  in  front  of  the  cloth  beam.  The  sheet  of  warp  threads  ex- 
tends about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  beams  to  the 
line  Uh,  where  the  action  of  the  treadles  and  other  machinery 
receives  it  to  convert  it  into  cloth.  When  a  few  inches  of  cloth 
have  been  completed  by  the  weaver  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  roll 
it  up  on  the  cloth  beam  Bb,  which  is  provided  with  a  handle  Dil, 
and  a  ratchet  wheel  C  and  click  to  retain  its  tension, 
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WHicn  lie  turns  the  handle  at  D  the  cloth  and  warp  AE 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  thus  rotation  is  c<)ininuiui:i!  ' 
to  the  waip  beam  Aa.  This  raises  the  great  weight  H'. :. 
lowers  the  eidsI!  weight  w,  until  it  touches  tlie  floor  Ff,  wbeu  ; 
rigidity  of  the  rope  tea  acts  upwards  to  slacken  the  spiral  frin 
coils  and  thus  allow  the  cylindrical  roller  to  turn  within  x\m 
When  the  winding  up  of  the  cloth  is  stopped  the  great  weigh' 
descends  through  a  Rtnall  space,  which  is  sufficient  to  renew  '' 
^rasp  of  the   epiral   and   also  to  raise  the   weight  to  ^xaa  ■ 

tioor.  

The  tension  of  the  warp  is  equal  to  W' — w .  r,  where  r  is  tit 
radius  of  the  warp  beam. 

This  periodical  winding  up  of  the  woven  portion  of  the  watf'e 
termed  pacing  the  web,  and  the  above  mode  of  effecting  h  it 
called  the  friction  pace. 

503.  In  the  combination  shown  in  fig.  349  the  cylinder  is  U>M 
with  a  smooth  hole  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  which  enables  ii  r  ■ 
Fie.  310.  rotate  freely  on  a  fixed  horizontal  axis,  whitb  '- 

supported  by  the  vertical  post  AB  attachcJ'"  ■ 
base  J^,    The  post  sustains  a  projecting  brack 
BD,   and   the   cylinder   is   provided  with 
index  by  which  its  motions  are  shown  when  t 
apparatus  is  in  action. 

A  small  cord  is  fi.\ed  to  a  button  G,  pa.--' 
throiigh  a  hole  in  the  bracket,  taken  one 
more  turns  round  the  cylinder,  and  cam- 
downwards  to  be  attached  to  a  weight  I''. 

A  second  cord  is  passed  through  the  holt'  . 
D  near  the  front  of  the  bracket,  secured  l>v 
knot,  and  carried  downwards  in  tlie  s:k.. 
manner  as  the  former  to  be  taken  the  san 
number  of  turns  round  the  cylinder  ami  ■<'■ 
tached  to  an  equal  weight  T. 

If  we  now  draw  upwards  the  knob  G  i'- 
coils  of  its  cord  embracing  the  cylinder  will  cause  it  to  turn  ui. 
its  axis. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  arrangement  of  the  cord  DW 
prevents  the  cyhnder  from  revolving  counter-clock ivise,  and  leavw 
it  free  to  be  turned  the  reverse  way,  while  ou  the  other  hand  t!i 
motion  given  by  raising  and  lowering  the  knob  G  grasps  the  <  -. 
linder  and  communicates  rotation  to  it.  As  this  rotation  is  ;' 
the  direction  of  the  clock,  when  the  knob  is  raised  the  cord  DIf 
serves  merely  to  steady  the  motion.     AVhen  the  knob  is  lowered 
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the  weight  Faiaiotama  the  tension  of  the  cord  GV.  But  the  ri- 
gidity of  the  portion  which  is  pushed  dowDward  enables  the  coils 
at  C  to  relax  and  turn  about  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  ( fixed  by 
the  portion  DH),  Thus  we  obtain  another  combination  equiva- 
lent to  ratchet-wheel  work  in  which  the  angles  through  which  the 
revolving  cylinder  or  axis  are  moved  are  indefinite. 

In  the  capstan  of  a  ship  the  axis  is  vertical,  and  the  rope  or 
messenger  by  which  the  cable  is  hauled  in  is  coiled  two  or  three 
times  round  it.  The  capstan  is  turned  in  the  direction  which  will 
cause  the  group  of  coils  to  travel  downwards,  and  when  it  is  thus 
brought  to  the  bottom  of  the  machine  the  rotation  is  stopped  and 
levers  or  handspikes  employed  to  force  or  jirize  up  the  group  of 
coils,  To  facilitate  this  oi)cration  the  capstan  is  made  of  a  conical 
form  narrowing  upwards.  The  operation  is  termed  '  surging  the 
messenger.'" 

504,  But  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  process  when  these 
travelling  coils  are  employed  iu  machinery  is  completely  got  rid  of 
by  an  arrangement  which  was  first  suggested  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  on  May  5, 1670.  The 
Register  of  the  Society  (vol.  iv.  p.  99)  contains  a  figure  of  his 
model  and  his  own  account  of  it,  of  which  I  subjoin  a  copy  which 
I  have  transcribed  verbatim  et  literatim,  and  a  reduced  fac-simile 
of  the  drawing  or  '  scheme '  as  Wren  terms  it. 

"  A   Description  and   Scheme.     Of  D'  Wrens  Instrument  for 

Drawing  up  Great  Weights  from  Deep  places."     Read  May  5, 

1670. 

"  Having  considered,  that  the  ways  hitherto  used  in  all  Engins 
for  winding  up  Weights  by  Roaps  have  been  but  two,  Viz.  the 
fixing  one  end  of  a  roap  upon  a  cylinder  or  Barril,  and  bo  winding 
np  the  whole  coyle  of  roap ;  the  other  by-  having  a  Chain  or  a 
loose  roap  catching  on  teeth,  as  is  usual  in  clocks;  but  finding 
withall  that  both  these  wayeswere  inconvenient  the  first,  because 
of  the  riding  of  much  roap  in  winding  one  turn  upon  another; 
tiie  other,  because  of  the  wearing  out  of  the  Chain  or  roap  upon 
the  teeth,  I  have,  to  prevent  both  these  inconveniences,  devised 
another,  to  make  the  weight  and  its  counterpoyae  bind  ou 
ihe  cylinder,  which  it  will  doe  if  it  be  wound  three  times 
ubout. 

"  But  because  it  will  then  in  turning,  seme  on  like  a  worm,  and 
will  need  a  Cylinder  of  a  very  great  length,  therefore  if  there  be 

•  This  is  Wfll  ilMcribed,  willi  an  tictliL-at  figurt,  in  Ll" 
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two  cylinders,  eacb  turned  with  tliree  notches  and  the  notcheB  be 
placed  altematelj,  the  convex  edges  to  the  concave  as  in  the 
figure  here  adjoyned,  the  roap  being  wound  three  tdmes  about  both 
cylinders,  will  bind  firmly  without  slyding  and  work  up  the  weight 
with  a  proportionable  counterpoyae  at  the  other  end  of  the  Heap." 

This  being  thought  applicable  to  clocks  Mr.  Hooke  was 
ordered  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 

This  description  was  copied  by  Birch  (Hist.  Roy.  Soc,  vol  ii. 
435),  but,  as  usual  with  him,  translated  into  modem  spelling  and 
in  some  cases  the  phraseology  interfered  wi^  In  one  part  es- 
pecially where  the  original  contains  the  expression  '  /  have,  to 
prevent  inconvenience,  devised,  &c.,'  which  identifies  the  writer 
of  the  description  with  Wren  himself,  Birch  substitutes  the  wotd« 
'  He,  to  prevent ....  devised,  &c.'  He  also  omits  the  figure. 
Elmes,  in  his  '  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,'*  copies  Birch. 

Fig.  350  is  an  exact  facsimile  of '  The  Scheme,'  which  I  have 

reduced  to  one  half  the  size  (carefully  preserving  the  peculiarities 

of  drawing)  of  the  original,  which  plainly  represents  the  model 

Fig.  SSO, 


that  was  exhibited  to  the  Society,  but  is  now  lost.  A  square 
frame,t  in  a  horizontal  position,  carries  two  parallel  axes,  of  which 
one  projects  outward  and  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  handle.     Each 

•  P.  274. 

t  Wren's  draughtsman  hns  drawn  the  junctinn  of  the  lines  of  this  frnme  tit  the  (in 
lower  angles  of  tlie  figure  carelessly.  I  have,  however,  carefullj  copied  the  course  cf 
his  lines  in  fac-simile. 
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axis  carries  a  long  cylinder  with  four  notchea,  or  ratlier  grooves, 
turned  ia  it,  instead  of  the  three  mentioned  in  the  description, 

Aa  the  arrangement  of  the  cord  is  not  very  clearly  shown 
in  the  original  diagram  (6g,  350),  which  omits  the  parts  that  are 
passed  under  the  rollers,  I  have  drawn  a  restored  plan  of  this 
model  (fig.  351),  and  a  perspective  -view  of  the  rollers  and  cord 
(fig.  352),  with  slight  changes  of  proportion,  and  letters  of  re- 


Fig.  352. 


ference  to  facilitate  the  explanation.  In  this  figure  the  parts  of 
the  cord  that  pass  above  the  rollers  are  designated  by  full  black 
lines,  and  those  that  pass  below  and  are  omitted  in  Wren's  figure 
are  drawn  with  intermitted  lines.  The  notches  of  one  roller  are 
placed  each  opposite  to  the  spaces  of  the  other,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  cord  is  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  letters.  A  is  the  cord 
which  has  the  weight  which  ia  to  be  di'awn  up,  tied  to  it.  The 
course  of  the  cord  is  over  the  Imck  roller  from  A  to  B,  under  the 
rollers  at  .B  C  and  over  them  at  CD  and  so  on  to  E,  F,  G,  over  at 
GH,  but  after  passing  under  //,  the  end  of  the  cord  is  taken,  not 
under,  but  over  at  /,  whence  the  end  is  allowed  to  hang  down 
Tertically,  and  has  a  small  weight  tied  to  it  of  sutKcient  magni- 
tude to  keep  the  cord  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  notch. 
By  the  happy  device  of  two  grooved  rollers,  the  two  ends  of  the 
cord  which  respectively  carry  the  counterpoise  and  the  load  to 
be  raised  remain  in  the  same  vertical  lines  during  the  action  of 
the  machine,  and  the  property  of  frJctional  adhesion  produced  by 
successive  coiling  is  perfectly  effectual,  for  although  each  coil  ia 
received  on  one  side  by  a  semicircular  groove  and  on  the  other 
by  an  opposite  and  similar  groove,  the  accumulation  of  friclional 
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resistance  is  produced  precisely  as  if  entire  circular  grooves  were 
employed. 

Thus  the  increase  of  diameter  in  the  cylinder  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  successive  layers  of  coiled  rope  and  the  travelling 
motion  of  the  hanging  cords  are  entirely  got  rid  of. 

The  contrivance  has  been  reproduced  several  times,  as  by  M. 
Boulogne  in  a  machine  for  towing  boats,  in  1702 ;  *  by  J.  Ber- 
nouilli  the  younger;  and  by  Ludot,  both  in  1741 ;  and  by  Mr. 
Bos  well,  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1805,  principallj 
with  reference  to  the  capstan ;  and  by  other  inventors.  But  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  claim  has  never  been  mentioned. 

Wren  applies  his  contrivance  to  the  raising  of  weights,  but  if  it 
is  required  for  producing  the  back  and  forward  motion  of  a  hori- 
zontsd  sliding  carriage,  as,  for  example,  a  mangle,  the  horizontal 
axes  of  the  grooved  rollers  must  be  sustained  by  a  frame,  which 
supports  their  axes  in  one  horizontal  plane,  above  and  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  the  moving  carriage. 

The  ends  of  the  rope  must  be  brought  down  and  their  direc- 
tions respectively  turned  to  right  and  left  from  the  vertical  plane 
to  that  of  a  horizontal  central  line  in  the  mid-plane  of  the  car- 
riage, by  passing  them  over  guide  pullies,  so  that  they  can  be 
attached  to  its  two  ends. 

By  turning  the  handle  attached  to  the  axis  of  one  of  the 
grooved  rollers,  motion  is  given  to  the  sliding  carriage.  But  this 
handle  requires  to  be  turned  alternately  to  the  right  and  left. 
But  by  the  intervention  of  certain  contrivances  described  above 
(Chap.  IV.,  p.  78),  this  reversal  of  direction  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  reciprocation  communicated  by  turning  the  handle  constantly 
in  the  same  direction. 

*  Machine  Approuves,  t.  iv. 


WINDING  COILS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF   WINDING   COILS  FOR  SUBBING 
FUICTION. 

505.  In  1699  M,  Perrault introduced  acrane  for  raising  heavy 


weights,  in  which  the  rubbing  friction 
of  the  axles  of  pullies  was  dispensed 
with. 

Figs.  353,  354  represent  the  model 
which  I  have  coDBtructed  for  lectures, 
and  are  sufficient  to  show  the  principle 
of  the  machine. 

Fig.  354  is  a  pergpective  sketch, 
and  fig.  353  an  elevation. 

A  pully  P,  grooved  in  its  circum- 
ference, is  fixed  to  a  plun  cylinder  Qq. 
Fig.  3S3. 


Fig.  354. 


A  pair  of  cords  Ee,  Z>ff  attached  to  the 
right  side  of  the  cylinder  serve  to  sus- 
pend it  from  a  frame  above,  which  in 
my  model  consists  of  a  bar  of  wood 
DE  which  is  bolted  when  used  to  one 
of  the  brackets  F  that  I  habitually 
employ  in  my  lectures,  and  the  latter 
attached  to  a  poet. 

Another  pair  of  cords  kH,  gG  are 
fixed  to  the  left;  side  of  the  cylinder 
and  hooked  below  to  the  load  which  i  s 
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to  be  raised^  which  in  the  model  is  represented  by  a  single  weight 
fV.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  hook  GHis  required  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  two  separate  suspending  eyes  at  G  and  H\  for  if  the 
cords  were  brought  down  to  a  single  hook  above  the  weight,  the 
latter  would^  by  increasing  the  tension  of  the  cords,  compel  them 
to  twist  round  each  other. 

Fig.  353  shows  that  if  the  pully  be  made  to  rotate  clockwise 
the  cords  Ecy  A^  will  be  simultaneously  wound  about  the  cylinder, 
and  also  as  they  are  suspended  from  points  2>,  Ey  h,  g  which  are 
wider  apart  above  than  below,  the  winding  will  be  in  spinJs 
upon  the  cylinder,  and  no  superposition  will  occur. 

The  weight  w  is  placed  in  equilibrium  by  a  cord  kK  coiled 
about  the  large  pully  P  as  shown  in  the  figures. 

Neglecting  the  weight  of  the  pully  and  cylinder,  it  is  evident 
that  the  parallel  cords,  of  which  the  middle  one  eE  is  fixed  at  its 
upper  extremity  and  the  outer  ones  pendent,  will  hold  the  cylinder 
in  equilibrium  at  all  altitudes  if  fFxIie=w.  eh.     In  the  figure 

i-  =  3,  and  a  weight  of  three  pounds  balances  one,  and  a  small 
he 

power  acting  upon  to  will  cause  the  pully  and  cylinder  with  the 

attached  load  to  mount  upwards  or  descend  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

operator.     Let  the  weight  of  the  pully  and  cylinder  =  5',  their 

center  of  gravity  is  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  if  Z=the 

weiffht  that  will  counterbalance  them  we  have 

L  _   eh__\ 
S      2ek        6  * 

This  elegant  contrivance  is  manifestly  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of 
a  crane  for  lifting  heavy  weights.  But  its  quiet  and  steady  action 
in  a  model  shows  that  it  may  be  applicable  to  instruments  for  the 
frictionless  communication  of  motion  in  mechanism  which  is  not 
exposed  to  great  strains. 


DIFFERiENTIAL  PULLY  FOR  RAISING  WEIGHTS. 

506.  This  pully  is  formed  in  one  piece,  with  two  pully  grooves 
turned  in  its  circumference  whose  radii  are  Aa  =  R  and  Ab=r. 
The  pivot  or  axis  of  this  pully  is  fixed  to  it,  and  the  whole 
sustained  by  a  staple  Ak  which  embraces  the  pully  and  receives 
the  axis  in  its  eyes  as  at  A,     Let  the  radius  of  the  pivot = p. 

The  load  fV  is  suspended  from  a  single  pully  2?. 


t 
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An  endleaa  cord  or  chain  connects  the  upper  pully  with  the 
lower  pully,  and  is  applied  to  the  pulHes  in  the  ibllowing  order. 
Bediming  at  a  it  passes  over  the  large  pully  to  h,  then  downward  to 
<  under  the  small  pully  B,  then  up  to  d  and  over 
the  small  upper  pully  to  e   and   thence  hangs 
down  in  a  loop  PQ. 

The  load  If  is  tlierefore  sustained  by  the  two 
parts  eb,  cd  of  the  endless  cord,  and  is  only  pre- 
vented from  running  down  by  the  friction  of  the 
pivot  A. 

The  grasp  of  a  workman's  Iiands  at  P  is  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  pully.  But  when  the  pully  is  thus 
turned  it  will  draw  the  weight  upwards  on  the 
aide  be,  and  let  it  down  on  the  side  dc.  But  as  it 
19  drawn  up  from  the  side  of  the  larger  pully 
at  b  and  let  down  by  the  smaller  pully  at  a'  ' 
really  raised  by  the  difference  of  these  motions. 
Let  R,  r,  p  be  the  respective  radii  of  the  large 
pully  the  small  pully  and  the  pivot,  and  /= 
friction  of  the  pivots  in  the  eyes,  we  have  the 
moment  of  friction  =  f^ffp, 

and  the  action  of  the  weight   W= 

If be  equal  to  or  leas  than  f,  the  weight 

Wwill  be  supported  whatever  be  its  magnitude,  '--.-•' 

but  if  greater  the  weight  will  descend. 

But  the  peculiar  convenience  of  this  machine  is  that  any  heavy 
load  within  the  strength  of  its  construction  may  be  hauled  up  and 
sustained  at  any  height  when  the  raising  force  is  withdrawn,  by 
applying  hands  to  the  rope  at  P.  and  similarly  be  let  down  by 
pulling  at  the  other  side  at  Q.  This  pully  appears  to  have  been 
invented  in  1830  by  Mr.  Moore  of  Bristol,an  amateurmechanic ; 
the  principle  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Chinese  windlass  *(ijirfe 
fig.  281,  p.  314  above),  but  is  freed  from  the  inconvenience  of 
requiring  a  great  quantity  of  rope,  which  is  inseparable  from  that 
machine. 

The  differential  pullywas  afterwards  describedin  Dr.  Carpenter's 


*  '  Tbe  ChincHC  wiDdlus  has  Temainsd  id  ad  iiicomp1«r«  (brm  for  itgcs,  lika  man 
other  Chiaese  inventions.  It  is  not  perhaps  generall]'  known,  that  a  vindlau  of  this 
kind  Wat  seen  by  tie  Alliea  to  he  in  nse  for  raising  one  of  tbe  drawbridges  of  the  rilj 
of  Fekio.'    Extract  from  The  Enffinetr,  December  2,  1863. 
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'  Mechanical  Philosophy  &c.,'  1844,  and  patents  taken  by  Mr. 
Weston  in  1859,  and  by  others,  as  appears  from  a  law-suit  tried 
in  December  1865,  and  fully  reported  in  *  The  Engineer,'  p.  409, 
of  that  year. 

The  cord  must  not  be  allowed  to  slide  in  the  puUy  grooves, 
and  therefore  in  Weston's  construction,  chains  acting  on  pins  or 
hollows  in  the  grooves  are  employed. 


PAET   THE   FIFTH. 

ON  UNIVERSAL  JOINTS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HISTORY  AND  APPLICATIONS. 

507.  Dr.  JohS'SON  gives  seven  different  definitions  of  the  word 
'joint,'  of  which  the  second  is  that  which  is  applicable  to  me- 
chanism ;  namely,  *  Hinge ;  junctures  which  admit  motion  of  the 
parts  ; '  or  rather,  of  parts  that  are  connected. 

But  in  scientific  language  I  prefer  to  employ  the  term  *  lines 
of  flexure '  for  hinge-joints.  Such  joints  were  termed  in  Old  Eng- 
lish, gimmals  or  gimbals.  *  The  derivation  of  these  words  is 
doubtless  from  the  French  gemeaux  (gemella,  Lat.),  twins ; 
which  is  applied  properly  not  only  to  a  hinge  composed  of  two 
portions  of  exactly  similar  form  and  size  jointed  together,  but  to 
anything  else  which  is  formed  of  twin  pieces  of  like  dimensions 
united  in  any  manner.'  * 

The  contrivances  which  bear  the  name  of  *  universal  joints ' 
have  been  employed  for  two  different  purposes. 

First,  to  connect  any  object,  such  as  a  lamp,  mariner's  compass, 
chronometer,  or  wheel-carriage,  >\dth  its  base  or  support,  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  the  support  is  moved  into  different  angular 
positions  the  object  shall  remain  parallel  to  its  normal  position. 
The  connection  must  have  the  property  of  compelling  the  two 
parts,  object  and  base,  to  preserve  one  constant  point  in  common, 
about  which  their  relative  motions  are  performed. 

Secondly.  As  a  point  of  flexure  to  connect  in  such  a  manner, 
two  rods  or  shafts  whose  directions  meet  in  a  constant  point,  as  to 
enable  one  to  bend  or  incline  in  all  aspects  with  respect  to  the 

♦   Vide  Promptorium.  p.  194,  by  A.  Way;   published  by  the   Camden   Society. 
London,  1843. 
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other  about  this  intersection  point,  but  so  that  a  rotation  of  the 
one  rod  about  its  length,  will  compel  the  other  aUo  to  rotate 
about  its  own  length. 

For  the  first  purpose  this  contrivance  has  been  used  frcm 
remote  antiquitj.  In  the  manuscript  sketch-book  of  Wilars  de 
Honecort,  an  architect  of  the  thirteenth  century,*  there  is  a  draw- 
ing, and  coeral  explanatory  inscription.  Fig.  356  is  a  reduced 
fac-simtle  of  the  drawing,  acconi[>anied  by  a  literal  tnuslatioa 
of  the  inscription. t 

'  If  you  desire  to  make  a  chavferette  {ealefactorium)  or  hand- 
icarmer,  you  must  construct  a  hind  of  apple  of  brass  in  two  haivet 
nhich  Jit  together,  inside  the  apple  place  six  brazen  circles,  let  each 
fircle  have  two  pivots,  and  in  the  middle  place  a  little  brazier  with 
two  pivots.      The  pivots  must  he  placed  in  contrary  directions,  to 


that  i'«  all  positions  the  brasier  niay  remain  upriijht,  for  ec<ni 
drcle  supports  the  pivots  of  the  next.  If  you  viake  this  contriranrt 
exactly  as  the  description  and  drawing  shews  it,  you  may  turn  it 
about  in  any  way,  and  the  cinders  will  never  fall  out.  It  is  excellent 
for  a  bishop,  for  he  may  boldly  assist  at  high  mass,  and  as  long  <" 
he  holds  it  in  his  hands  they  will  be  kept  warm  so  long  as  thefrf 
remains  aliyht.      This  machine  requires  no  farther  explanation.' 

■  PnbllBbdd  at  FarisJD  fac-simile  in  1858.  with  notes,  b;  LssbUB,  and  afterwudi  t; 
myself  iu  1859  in  London,  nitb  man;  odditional^comments. 
+  Plate  lYi,  p.  SI. 
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It  must  be  remarked  that  one  Intermediate  ring  between  the 
object  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  outer 
case  which  may  be  inclined  in  any  dii'ection,  is  sufficient,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  last  purpose  of  this  ciasa  to  which  the  gimbals  were  em- 
ployed was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  construction  of  wheel - 
carriages  that  when  overturned  would  nevertheless  preserve  the 
body  of  the  vehicle  and  its  occupants  in  their  level  position 
without  injury. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  Hooke  was  appointed  Curator  of 
the  Koyal  Society  in  1662,  and  engaged  to  supply  at  every 
meeting  three  or  four  of  hia  own  experiments,  one  of  the  first 
things  was  a  Chinese  cart  with  one  wheel;  and  in  the  next  year 
he  showed  a  scheme  of  an  engine  or  carriage  which  goes  on  one 
wheel  and  with  one  horse,  and  will  not  fall  hut  be  kept  perpen- 
dicular, even  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  In  one  of  these  carriages 
a  man  was  once  overturned,  and  as  he  afterwards  related,  *  I  knew 
it  not  till  I  lookt  up  and  saw  the  wheel  fiat  over  my  head.' 

Hooke  continued  his  projects  for  carriages  of  this  kind  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  took  a  patent  for  several  new-fashioned 
chariots  August  31,  1664. 

We  may  now  consider  the  history  of  the  universal  joint  in  its 
application  to  the  connection  of  rods  whose  directions  meet  in  a 
I    point.* 

The  earliest  representation  of  this  connection  is  to  be  found  in 
the '  Technica  Ciiriosa '  of  the  Jesuit  Schottus,  pubHahed  in  1664, 
where  we  find  in  plate  vii.  the  drawing  which  I  have  given  in 
fac-simile  (fig.  357).  It  occurs  in  the  ninth  book,  entitled  'Mira- 
bilia  Chronometrica,'  which,  as  Schottus  informs  us  in  the  preface, 
is  composed  of  extracts  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  entitled 
'  Chronometria  Mechanica  Nova,'  the  work  of  a  writer  whom  he 
terms  AmicuB,t  and  iu  a  manner  which  intimates  that  he  was  no 
longer  alive. 

The  universal  joint,  therefore,  as  represented  in  the  engraved 
figure,  might  have  been  invented  many  yeai's  before  the  publi- 

•  The  nnivBrsal  joint  is  attributed  bj  French  writers  to  Cardan,  who  lived  in  ibe 
■isWenth  centUPJ  (16111-1576).  But  the  Only  trace  of  such  n  maohiEo  ihat  I  bavn 
b^en  ablv  lo  discoTer  in  his  voluminous  worka  (10  voU.  folio),  is  a  diHgram  of  tbne 
hoopajoinod  to  each  other  in  succBision  bj  diametral  axes,  as  aboTe  describtid.  Cardan 
tell  OS.  that  he  saw  it  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  is  unable  to  assign  a  use  foe  it. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  portion  of  a  rolling  Lamp  or  brasier,  like  that  of  U'.  da 
"ontwirt.     (Oj..  Cardani,  I,  i.  p.  488.    Do  ArraiUunim  Instrumento.)  , 

t  Pp.  818,  727. 
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cation  of  the  *  Technics  Curiosa/  and  not  necessarilj  by  this 
*  Amicus,'  whose  account  of  it  I  subjoin. 

^  In  clock  towers  it  friequently  happens  that  from  want  of  room 
it  is  impossible  to  place  the  dial  in  the  same  part  of  the  building 
as  the  wheel-work  of  the  clock.  Therefore  the  motion  must  be 
communicated  from  the  mechanism  in  various  directions  obliquely, 
upwards,  downwards,  or  sideways,  to  the  hands  of  the  dial  plate. 
^  This  can  be  effected  by  means  of  axes  provided  with  conical 
(bevel)  wheels,  but  much  more  simply  by  the  following  wonderful 
device  "  paradoxumJ*'*  It  must  be  premised  that  there  is  a  well- 
known  combination  of  concentric  rings,  each  one  connected  to  the 
next  by  pivots,  which  is  employed  for  the  construction  of  lamps 
which  can  be  rolled  upon  a  plane  surface  without  spilling  the  oil. 
Our  paradox  is  not  imlike  this,  but  is  rather  its  twin  brother,  as 
the  subsequent  description  and  figure  will  show.' 

^  ABCD  is   a  cross   consisting   of  four   arms    united   by  a 

small  ball  or  any  convenient  connection.      The   opposite  arms 

Fig.  357.  AS 9  are  inserted  in  holes  at  the  ends  of  the 

prongs  of  diforh  (fuscinula)  ABF,  The  other 
pair  of  arms  CD  are  similarly  received  by  the 
fork  CDHy  and  the  forks  are  supported  by 
fixed  rings,  G-E.' 

*  If  the  extremity  /f  of  one  fork  receive  rota- 
tion from  the  clock,  the  other  fork,  by  virtue  of 
the  connection  described  will  necessarily  revolve 
with  exactly  the  same  velocity.  Therefore  if  one 
fork  receives  a  uniform  circular  motion^  the  other 
fork  will  also  be  compelled  to  rotate  uniformly.* 
I  must  here  observe  that  this  unfortunate 
remark,  which  the  next  chapter  will  show  to  be 
quite  contrary  to  the  truth,  proves  that  the  writer 
had  not  accurately  examined  the  laws  of  the  combination. 

But  he  states  truly  that  the  ^  prongs  of  one  fork  will  not  strike 
against  those  of  the  other,  if  the  angle  made  by  the  axes  is  greater 
than  a  right  angle.' 

Our  author  also  adds  that  *  a  series  of  axes  may  be  arranged, 
each  connected  to  the  next  by  a  joint  of  this  kind.  These  axes 
may  be  disposed  in  a  zigzag  course,  or  along  the  sides  of  a  poly- 
gon, or  gradually  rising  in  a  spiral  form  against  the  sides  of  a 


*  .  .  .  necesse  est  sequatur  et  altera  fuscinula  parique  cum  priore  ilia  feratur  veloci- 
tate  ;  unde  si  fuerit  unius  fuscinulae  motus  regularis  circularis,  erit  similis  et  alterius 
ac  omnium  quotquot  artificio  simili  connexarum. 
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polygonal  prism  so  as  to  convey  motion  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  a  tower.  They  may  also  be  disposed  in  an  endless  chain,' 
Three  years  after  this  publication  of  the  joint  of  Amicus, 
namely,  March  14,  1667,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Mr,  Hooke  produced  a  contrivance  to  make  a  motion  of  a  clock 


to  go  along  with  the  shadow  on  a  wall,  for  which  he  offered  a 
demonstration  ;  affirming  that  the  same  instrument  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  planes,  to  make  all  sorts  of  dials,  &c.  He  had  pre- 
viously announced  (in  November  1663)  that  he  wasoccupied  ivith 
the  contrivance  of  a  machine  to  describe  all  kind  of  dials,  and  he 
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DOW  brought  in  at  the  next  meetings  March  21, 1667,  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine,  with  a  drawing,  of  which  fig.  358  is  a  reduced 
fac-siniile.  The  original  is  in  the  Register  of  the  Society,  from 
which  I  traced  my  copy,  preserving  all  its  characteristics  with  its 
letters  of  reference. 

The  original  paper  is  printed  at  length  in  Birch's  *  History  of 
the  Royal  Society,'  but  with  modem  spelling. 

This  instrument  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of 
Amicus,  but  the  forms  of  the  arms  and  connecting  medium  are 
altogether  different,  and  Hooke's  demonstration  is  derived  from 
the  purpose  of  the  machine.*  But  in  his  *  Animadversions '  in 
1674,  and  in  his  *  Description  of  Helioscopes,'  1676,  he  employs 
universal  joints  in  which  the  semicircular  form  of  the  branches 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Amicus,  and  the  medium  similarly  a 
disk  with  four  pivots,  or  a  cross  as  in  fig.  359,  below.  We  may 
suppose  that  in  the  interval  of  six  or  seven  years  the  work  of 
Schottus  must  have  reached  England,  and  suggested  the  improved 
fonn  of  his  joint.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  from  his  writings 
whether  Hooke  imagined  himself  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  uni- 
versal joint,  or  whether  he  took  it  up  as  a  well-known  device,  and 
improved  the  construction  to  adapt  it  to  his  purposes.  Amicus 
affiliates  the  joint  with  the  gimbals  of  the  rolling  lamps,  and 
Hooke,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  engaged,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  curatorship  in  1662,  for  several  years  in  the  con- 
trivance of  uninvertible  carriages,  all  of  which  involved  the 
principle  of  gimbals,  which  led  him  to  the  first  form  of  his  uni- 
versal joint,  as  given  in  the  dial  machine  in  1667. 

This  is  certain,  however,  that  whereas  Amicus,  in  1664,  has 
told  us  that  the  velocity  communicated  through  this  joint  was 
uniform,  Hooke,  on  the  contrary,  shows  by  his  applications  and 
peculiar  construction  of  it  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted,  not 
only  with  the  existence  of  variations  in  the  velocity  ratio,  but 
with  their  geometrical  laws.  He,  whose  life  extended  from  1635 
to  1703,  was  a  complete  master  of  the  mathematics  of  his  period; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  also  skilled  in  practical 
mechanism,  constructing  habitually  his  own  contrivances  and 
apparatus. 

The  favourite  subjects  of  his  period  were  the  construction  of 
sun-dials  and  of  quadrants,  armillary  spheres,  and  other  devices 
containing  graduated  arcs  and  lines  for  the  graphic  solution  of  the 
problems  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  dialling. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  mil  be  shown  that  the  relative  motion 

*   Vide  Alt.  611. 
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of  the  axes  of  the  universal  joint  is  identical  with  the  relative 
rotation  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the  shadow  of  a  style  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis  upon  a  dial  plate  is  any  given  position,  at  any 
place  of  the  earth's  surface. 

In  July,  1683,  sixteen  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first 
form  of  the  universal  joint,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  mode  of  connecting  two  axes  hy  a  double  universal  joint,  so  that 
the  uniform  motion  of  the  one  should  produce  an  equally  uniform 
motion  in  the  other,  the  axes  being  in  any  relative  positions. 

This  ivas  effected  by  an  intermediate  piece  or  axis  connecting 
the  horizontal  axis  with  the  perpendicular  or  otherwise  inclined 
axis. 

He  tells  us  that  this  intermediate  piece  must  be  a  double  cross 
(or  medium),  so  formed  that  the  semicircular  arms  of  the  inter- 
mediate piece  between  the  two  axes  shall  be  in  the  same  plane, 
and  that  its  axis  shall  lie  equally  inclined  to  both  the  other  axes. 
This  property  of  the  combination  is  simply  stated  without  de- 
monstration, but  is  easily  derived  from  the  velocity  ratio  of  the 
single  Hooka's  joint. 

After  Hooke,  no  more  was  published  concerning  the  joint  until 
Gray  gave  drawings  of  the  single  and  double  joint  in  his  '  Experi- 
enced Millwright '  in  1604,  the  former  of  which  v/bs  copied  by 
Imieon  about  the  same  time.  Jervas  AVright  employed  a  uni- 
versal joint  (with  a  ring  medium)  in  a  machine  for  sowing  wheat 
and  other  grain,  patented  July  30,  1784.  'Repertory  of  Arts," 
vol.  XV.  1801. 

MM.  Betancourt  and  Breguet  employed  it  in  a  telegraphic 
machine  in  1808,"  and  gave  the  old  formula  in  the  modern  fashion 
of  their  time,  stating  also  the  geometrical  property  that  '  the 
angles  about  the  axes  are  those  which  would  be  described,  start- 
ing from  the  vertical,  by  two  radii,  of  which  one  is  the  orthogonal 
projection  of  the  other  on  its  own  plane  of  motion,'  This,  as  I 
have  explained  below,  was  shown  by  the  ancient  elliptical  dialling 
diagrams. 

M.  Poncelet  demonstrated  the  same  formula  by  spherical  tri- 
gontimetry,  and  supplied  the  differential  expressions  for  the 
velocity  ratio,  which  had  not  previously  been  considered. 

JIM.  Lanz  and  B(;tancourt  also  introduced  the  Joint  brine 
into  their  '  Essai  sur  le  Composition  des  Machines '  (O.  8,  pi. 
No,  6),  1808,  referring  to  Sehottus,  and  adding  that  M.  Droz  had 
applied  it  to  a  laminoir  of  his  invention. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  8oe.  PhilomcUiqut,  No.  16;  ateo  Burgnis,  Thiaric  dr  la  Uteainiqvt 
nouvlU,  p.  SBS  0'«i"  ^^^  "*  XMiVTMf),  IBZI. 
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In  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  I  gave  many  details  of 
this  contrivance  and  its  theoretical  properties,  which  had  escaped 
previous  notice,  and  have  endeavoured  in  this  second  edition  to 
fill  up  the  sketch  given  in  the  first. 

The  joint  brise  is  said  by  Lanz  and  B^tancourt  to  be  greatly 
employed  on  a  large  scale  in  Holland,  for  changing  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Archimedean  screws  turned  by  windmills  for  drainage, 
p.  60, 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL   FORMS  AND    THEORY. 

508.  In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
itory  of  the  '  Universal  joint.'     In  the  present  I   propose  to 

describe  its  various  forms,  and  to  develope  the  formulse  by  which 
Uie  laws  of  the  motion  communicated  from  one  axis  to  the  other 
are  defined. 

509.  Fig,  359  represents  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the  uni- 
versal joint  for  the  communication  of  rotation.  But  every  form  of  it 
(nay  be  dcBcribed,  in  the  nomenclature  •      j.^    g^^ 

of  Hooke,  as  consisting  of  five  several 
parts,  namely,  two  axes  Aa,  Bh,  to 
tiie  respective  ends  of  which  are  fas- 
tened two  arms  CAc,  DBd,  which 
embrace  and  take  hold  of  the  four  „ 
points  or  pivots  at  C,  c,  D,  d,  of  the  "^ 
medium  CDcd.  Each  of  the  semi- 
circular arms  has  two  center  holes, 
into  which  the  sharp  ends  of  the  medium  are  put,  which  center 
holes  Hooke  calls  the  hands  of  the  arms.  The  two  points  C,  c 
taken  hold  of  by  the  hands  of  the  dri>-ing  axis  Aa,  Hooke  terms 
die  points.  The  other  two  points  Dd  taken  hold  of  by  the  second 
pair  of  hands  he  terms  the  pivnta. 

He  proceeds  to  insist  that  '  great  care  must  be  had  that  the 
pivots  and  points  lie  exactly  in  the  same  plane,  and  that  each  two 
opposite  ones  be  equally  distant  from  the  center,  that  the  middle 
lines  of  them  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  tliat  the  axes  of 
the  two  rods  may  always  cut  each  other  in  the  center  of  tlie 
medium  cross  or  plate,  whatever  change  may  he  made  in  their 
inclination. 

'  The  shape  of  this  medium  may  be  either  a  cross  (as  in  fig. 
359),  whose  four  ends  hath  each  of  them  a  cylinder,  which  is  the 
weakest  way ;  or  secondly,  it  may  be  made  of  a  thick  plate  of 
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braes,  upon  the  edge  of  whicli  are  fixed  four  pivots,  which  serve 
for  the  hauds  of  the  arma  to  take  hold  of  (aa  tu  fig.  357).  This 
is  much  better  than  the  former,  but  hatli  not  that  streugth  and 


steadiness  that  a  large  Boll  hath,  w^ich  is  the  way  I  mo$t  ap- 
prove of,  as  being  strong,  steady,  and  handsome.'  The  four  figs. 
360,  361,  362,  and  363,  axe  forms  employed  by  myself. 


In  the  last  I  have  substituted  thin  boards  for  the  arms  and  medium, 
hingeing  them  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure,  where  O  is  the 
intersection  of  the  linear  axes,  Sb,  Aa  the  axes,  ^OQ,  ^0^ 
triangular  boards  fixed  to  the  axes  and  connected  by  a  quadrantal 
board  and  hinges.  The  triangular  boards  correspond  to  the  arms, 
and  the  quadrantal  board  to  the  medium  of  Hooke's  nomenclature. 
But  I  prefer  to  term  them  radial  planes  and  link  plane,  of  which 
more  above.* 

510.  Fig.  364  is  reduced  from  Hooke's  tab.  ii.  fig.  10  of  hi^ 

*  Description  of  Helioscopes,'  p.  14,  to  show  his  complete  form  of 

the  joint,  when  applied  to  astronomical  mechanism.     This  consist? 

in  constructing  the  arms  so  as  to  enable  their  lines  of  fiexure  af 

•  Vidt  p.  250. 
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'CC  to  be  inclined  and  fixed  at  any  required  angle  to  the  axia  of  the 
shaft,  the  line  CC  always  remaining  in  the  plane  which  contains 

Fig.  361. 


the  axis  and  arms.  This  adjustment  is  required  to  set  the  axis 
1  1  of  the  medium  cross  to  the  inclination  of  the  Bun's  declination, 
BO  that  the  arras  CC  at  the  end  of  the  firet  axis,  may  by  their 
revohition  make  the  line  1  1  of  the  cross  describe  such  a  cone 
about  the  firet  axis,  as  the  motion  of  the  Sun  doth  about  tlie  axia 
of  the  Earth,  making  the  center  of  the  Earth  the  Apex  of  that 
,  which  will  be  done  if  the  said  semicircular  arms  be  moved, 
:ftnd  set  to  the  declination  of  the  Sun  for  that  day.'  This  adjust- 
ment is  employed,  for  example,  in  describing  an  elliptical  dial 
ty  the  orthographical  projection  to  obtain  'the  lines  that  divide 
the  Ellipsis  of  either  Tropick,'*  also  when  the  joint  ie  employed 
in  carrying  round  the  hand  of  a  clock  in  the  shadow  of  a  style 
perpendicular  to  its  face,  when  the  inclination  of  the  arms  is  made 
to  vary  daily,  by  the  clockwork  alone,  iu  correspondence  with  the 
sun's  declination.! 

But  modern  science  haa  entirely  banished  '  Dialling,'  in  which 
the  philosophers  of  Hooke'a  period  revelled,  and  the  only  employ- 
ment ofthe'univerBaljoynt' in  a  modern  observatory,  is  for  the  at- 
•  HelioKopeh  pp.  17.  21  oad  10.  f  P.  30. 
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tachment  of  long  pendent  handles  to  the  adjusting  screws  of  lai^e 
instruments  which  would  otherwise  be  inaccesaible  without  laddere ; 
thus  employing  it  as  a  joint  of  flexure.  It  is  also  used  in  connect- 
ing a  seiies  of  shails  in  machinery,  so  as  to  transmit  their  rotations 
uniformly  from  one  part  of  the  frame  or  machine  to  another,  ts 
will  be  shown  below. 

511.  Hooke's  first  application  of  bis  form  (6g.  358  aboTe)oftlie 
universal  joint  was  to  the  construction  of  a  machine  to  graduate 
Fig.  866. 


suD-dials,  as  we  have  seen,  and  was  founded  upon  the  theorein, 
that  it'  two  axes  A  0,  OB,  that  meet  at  a  point  O  are  connected 
bythat  joiot,  and  mounted  in  a  frame,  that  is  so  adjusted  in  posi- 
tion that  one  of  the  axes,  A  O,  shall  be  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  style  of  the  proposed  dial,  and  that  the  other,  OB,  shall 
be  periHjndicuini-  to  the  plane  D  of  that  dial,  then  if  the  first  be 
moved  by  a  clock  once  round  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  other 
shall  move  its  index  on  the  plane  of  the  dial  to  which  it  is 
adapted,  in  the  same  velocity  with  the  shadow  of  the  sun  in 
that  plane.  Consequently,  to  graduate  a  dial-plate  the  first  axis 
must  have  an  index  travelling  over  the  surface  of  the  twenty- 
four  hour  plate  H,  and  by  setting  the  index  in  turn  to  each  of 
the  liours,  and  at   each  Koui:  marking  the  place   of  the  lower 
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index  h  on  the  blank  ^iaUplate  D,  it  will  be  accurately  aud  easily 
completed. 

Ill  the  diagram  I  have  employed  roy  orni  solid-augiilai'  form  of 
the  universal  joint  (Fig.  365  above,  and  page  249).  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  driving  radial  jilane  A  OP  fixed  to  the  horal  axis  A  O, 
a  follower  radial  plane  OQB  fixed  to  the  dial  axis  SO,  and  a 
liuk  plane  POQ  connected  to  tlie  respective  radial  planes  by  lines 
of  flexure  OP,  OQ.  The  angles  AGP,  AOQ,  POQ  are'  right 
angled  at  O.  OQ  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  OB,  and  travels 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  dial  D. 

Let  the  axis  ^O  be  the  edge  of  the  style,  therefore  the  plane 
AOQ  produced  contains  the  sun,  and  OQ  ia  the  shadow  of  tliiit 
edge,  and  indicates  the  hour  line  on  the  dial.  The  index  It  which 
is  fixed  to  the  axis  OB,  and  travels  over  the  blank  dial  D.  is 
parallel  to  OQ.  I  have  extracted  this  method  of  proving  the 
identity  of  the  laws  which  express  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  two 
rods  connected  by  the  univei-sal  joint  with  the  velocity  of  the 
shadow  of  the  style  over  the  dial  plate,  from  Hooke's  paper  '  On 
an  Instrument  for  Describing  all  Kind  of  Plane  Dials  ; '  but  have 
translated  it  into  modern  English,  and  illustrated  it  with  a  new 
diagram. 

512,  Having  shown  that  the  velocity  ratios  of  the  universal 
joint  arc  the  same  as  those  of  the  sun-dial,  we  may  employ  for  the 


former  a  simple  construction  for  the  delineation  of  the  relative 
successive  angular  positions  of  the  horary  lines  of  a  sun-dial  which 
was  first  employed  by  Clavius  in  1581,*  for  dials  whose  style  was 

•  GaoatoBkai,  IS81 .  pp.  Oa,  I W.     Ferguson  rfproJai.'ftl  na  his  own  thu 
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parallel  to  the  Earth's  axis,  and  next  bj  FoRter^  1654,  in  hiB 
*  Elliptical  or  Azimuthal  Horologiography.' 

About  the  center  C  describe  two  circles  with  radii  CT,  CB, 
Divide  their  circumferences  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts 
by  points  B  i,  II,  ill,  and  b  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

Through  the  former  points  draw  lines  paralld  to  J?C,  and 
through  the  latter  points  lines  parallel  to  CN^  and  let  them  in- 
tersect in  the  points  n,  (i,  p,  &c.  These  points  are  plainly  in  the 
circumference  of  an  ellipse  whose  major  and  minor  semi-axes  are 

the  respective  radii  of  the  two  circles,  for  -^,   ss.5^=__.. 

Hence  for  a  sun-dial,  if  A  C=  5  C  ?^-5^-  and  the  outer  circle 

radius 

be  divided  in  twenty-four  equal  parts,  the  lines  CS,  Cn,  Co^  will 
be  the  hour  lines.  Also  for  Hooke's  joint  by  fig.  365.  If  radii 
cBy  Crty  Co,  be  drawn  to  the  points  on  the  circumference  of  tie 
ellipse,  they  represent  the  angular  positions  of  the  driver's  radius 
which  respectively  correspond  to  the  positions  CB,  Ci,  Cn,  Cm, 
of  the  follower's  radius.  It  is  evident  that  the  ellipse  and  the 
radii  that  are  directed  to  its  circumference  form  the  orthographical 
projection  of  the  semicircle  and  its  radii  on  a  plane  which  inte^ 
sects  the  circle  on  the  diameter  AN,  and  makes  an  angle  with  it 
of  which  &  C  is  the  cosine. 

Therefore,  when  Hooke  applies  this  joint  to  the  construction 
of  the  dialling  machine  (p.  441  above)  he  manifestly  shows  that 
he  knew  the  formula,  and  also  that  his  contemporaries  were  fami- 
liar with  it,  for  when  he  moves  by  means  of  this  joint,  a  quadrant 
about  a  vertical  axis  by  clockwork,  so  as  to  keep  its  vertical  face 
in  the  azimuth  of  a  celestial  object,  he  declares  that  this  motion  'i? 
geometrically  and  strictly  such  as  it  ought  to  be  to  keep  the  Plain 
of  the  quadrant  exactly  in  the  Azimuth  of  the  celestial  object,  as 
any  one  ever  so  little  versed  in  geometry  will  easily  find  \  and  I  shall 
hereafter  more  at  large  demonstrate,  when  I  come  to  shew  what 
use  I  have  made  of  this  Joynt,  for  a  universal  Instrument  for 
Dialling,  for  equalling  of  Time,  for  making  the  Hand  of  a  Clock 
move  in  the  shadow  of  a  Style,  and  for  performing  a  multitude  of 
other  Mechanical  operations,' 

for  dialling  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  Lectnres ;  Sdeci  Mechanical  Excrdtti, 
1790,  p.  95,  aft  'A  new  geometrical  method  of  constructing  sun-dials;*  as  he  aleodid 
with  the  BiaUing  cylinder  which  had  been  previously  given  by  Schoner,  in  1562. 
Ferguson  also  claims  the  Universal  Dialling  Cylinder  in  these  words  fvillowing:  'Th<' 
best  machine  I  ever  contrived  is  the  Eclipsareon,  &c.  My  next  best  contriTmnce  is  the 
Universal  Dialling  Cylinder,  of  which  there  is  a  figure  on  the  eighth  plate  of  the  Sup- 
plement to  my  Mechanical  Lectures.* 
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He  also  employs  the  joint  '  for  dividing  and  deecrihing  all 
manner  of  Ellipses  in  any  Analemmatical  pnyectinn,  iind  for 
making  all  manner  of  Ellii>tical  Dials  in  Mr.  Fostir'x  trnr/,' 
plainly  alluding  to  the  method  given  in  this  article,  which  I  have 
traced  tn  Clavius.  Samuel  Foster,  who  died  in  lfi52,  was  Pro 
I'essor  of  Astronomic  in  Gresham  College,  when  Ho-ike  was  made 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1662.  Of  this  treatise  the  con- 
atruction  which  I  have  given  Fig.  366,  is  the  hasis,  and  is  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  expression  employed  by  Hnoke,  when  he  says 
that  the  motion  of  one  axis  is  communicated  to  the  other '  accord- 
ing to  a  proportion  which  for  distinction  sake  I  call  Elliptical  or 
Obiif/iie,'  p.  14, '  Description  of  Helioscopes,'  1676, 

In  p.  22  he  mentions  other  u*ea  of  this  'Joynt,  for  drawing 
EUipurg,  drillinij  and  boring  of  bending  Holes,  for  turning  Elliptical 
and  giranhworh  :  bnt  has  given  no  details  of  the  actual  mechanism 
which  he  employed  or  proposed  to  employ, 

513.  The  analytical  formnlie  for  the  velocity  ratios  of  the 
Hooke's  joint  may  be  directly  obtmiied  from  the  following  con- 

uction,  which  is  a  simplified  form  of  the  last. 
,  Tojind  the  angular  velocitt/  ratio  afazeg  connected  bg  a  Hooh.c\i 


Fig.  367. 


Let  C  he  the  intersection  of 
!  axes,  the  circle  ABDL  that  de- 

ribed  by  the  extremities  of  the 
river's  arms,  the  plane  of  the  paper 
eing  supposed   perpendicular  to  the 

iving   axis.     Let   the  i)lane    which 

ntains  the   two    axes   intersect  the 

iper  in  BCL,  and  let  the  ellipse 
]bD  be  the  projection  of  the  circle 

bribed  by  the  extremities  of  the 
jllower's  arms.  If  6  be  the  inclina- 
[on  of  one  axis  to  the  direction  of  the  other  produced,  we  have 

iC=i?C,  cos  5. 
Let  FCG  be  that  branch  of  the  medium  cross  which  is  jointed 
til  the  driver;  then  as  this  branch  ia  always  in  the  plane  of  the 
L-ircle  ADD,  the  projection  of  the  other  arm  which  is  jointed  to 

I  the  follower  will  be  perpendicular  to  it.  Draw  HCI  at  right 
(UiglcB  to  FCG,  passing  through  the  center  C  and  terminating  at 
B  in  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse.  This  will  be  the  projection 
^  that  branch  of  the  cross  which  is  jointed  to  the  follower,  and 
H  the  position  of  its  extremity, 
I  If,  therefore,  the  motion  of  the  driver's  branch  CO  of  the  cross 
00  a  
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be  reckoned  from  the  poaition  CL,  T.CG  is  the  at^Ie  « 
has  described  in  passing  to  CG,  and  as  the  followers  branch  of 
the  crosB  was  at  the  beginning  of  thia  motion  at  CD,  CH'it  thp 
projection  of  its  position  when   CL  has  moved  to   CG.  ami  v 
have  to  find  the  magnitude  of  the  projected  angle  DCH.     Xi 
in  the  projected  circle  AhD,  all  lines  parallel  to  the  major  uv 
ACD  are  unaltered  in  length  by  the  projection  .•.  Htn  dram, 
parallel   to   CD   represents  the   real   magnitude  of  the   aine  i>l 
the  projected  angle  HCH  to  ihe  radius  CD,     Draw  ibrongb  // 
the  line  hk  jierpentlicular  to   CD,     Then  will  BCh  be  the  tnif 
value  of  the  projected  angle  BCH. 

Consequently,  DCh  is  the  angle  through  which  the  follower; 
branch  of  the  cross,  therefore  the  follower  axis,  has  been  mmf] 
by  the  motion  of  the  driver  from  CL  to  CO. 

As  CH  is  perpendicular  to  CO  the  angles  LCG,  DCH  ■■'■ 

eqnal.and.*.  we  have  total  auffular  motion  of  „„    .     ,.     -      = 
'  ^  CD  the  followfr 

DCH  fa  > 

-^^-(=^  suppose  J. 

But  Hk,  hk  are  the  tangents  of  these  angles  to  radins  Ck  J 
tan  DCH  _  tana  ^^^*f_         g  I 

''tan  DCh       tan  ,9       hk        BC      "^"^    *  | 

The  above  expressions  give  the  entire  angles  described  sin)i ' 
taneously  from  the  common  starting  (K>int  D  by  the  respcLi: 
axes,  and  thus  also  the  simultaneous  positions  of  indexes  attarln . 
to  those  axes.  , 

To  find  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  axes  we  must  diflerentiiitc  lb 
expression,  tan  a  =  cos  0.  tan  ^       ...  1 

which  gives -^=' 


=cos  0 . 


rfy3     cob'/S  ' 

l  +  taD';3 

i  +  tftn^a 


Eliminating  in  turn  a  and  0  from  (3)  by  i 
obtain, 

da  _  ^^M  0 

1  — cos'o.sin'l? 


These  give  a  maximum   value  (=eo8  S)  for  the  ratio,* 
Bin  ^=0,  whicVi \:ia\i^eiia ■wVft'o.  &—0^  ir,  2ir,  &c.. 
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and  .-. 


1 


Sir 


^  fl  +  tan'a 


1 


ie   minimum  value  = ,  happens  when  a=- 

cos  e  2 

and  therefore  cos  a=0. 

From  (3)  and  (1)  we  also  obtain',   -  -   --_——___., 
'  ^   '  rt/3     cos  e  ( 1+  tan'a) 

wlieu  the  angular  velocities  are  equal." 

,■.  cos*  ^  +  tan'a=cos  ^  +  C09  8.  tan'a. 

cos'  6— cos  d=cos  6  {cos  ^— ])  =  {co3  d—\)  .  tan'a  and  tan'a  = 

cos  d. 

Acain  (eliminating  a)  ."  =cos  6  . — ^■7^^„  =  1.     at    the 

^       ^  °    'd$  l-ftan*^cos»^ 

points  when  velocities  are  equal. 

,*.    tan*(3=-  — s,    consequently    the    equality    of    velocities 

COS  V 

happens   when  the   driving   arm   has   described   an    arc   whose 
tangent=  v'cos  d,  and  the  follower  arm   one  whose   tangent  is 

a  of  one  axis  to  the  direction  of 

the  other  produced. 

The  construction  of  the  former  demonstration,  however,  has 
the  advantage  of  exhibiting  graphically  the  relative  ijositions  of 
the  driver  and  follower  by  means  of  the  ellipse  and  circle 
(fig.  367},  where  if  HCB  be  the  angular  distance  of  any  given 
radius  IIC  of  the  driver  from  its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
motion  at  B,  reckoned  as  above  at  (1),  then  will  hCB  be  the 
corresponding  angular  distance  of  the  radius  b  C  of  the  follower, 
which  coincided  with  it  at  starting  from  B. 

If  we  follow  these  radii  round  the  circle,  it  appears  that  they 
coincide  at  four  pointa  B,  D,  L,  and  A ;  that  at  starting  from 
B,  where  the  follower's  branch  of  the  medium  cross  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  axes,  the  follower  moves  slower  than  the  driver  at 
iirst,  and  falls  behind  it,  and  then  accelerates,  until  it  overtakes 
it  at  D,  where  the  driver's  branch  is  in  that  plane,  beyond  which 
it  takes  the  lead  through  the  next  quadrant  DL,  first  moving 
quicker  than  the  driver,  and  then  retardiug ;  so  that  the  driver 
overtakes  it  at  /.,  and  passes  it.  The  motion  through  LA  is 
similar  to  that  through  BD;  and  that  from  A  to  B  the  same  aa 
that  from  D  to  L.  The  amount  of  retardation  and  acceleration 
depends  upon  the  value  of  0 ;  and  therefore  if  a  single  joint  be 

■  PtmatlKl,  TraiU  de  Mkantqta  apjdi^vie  aux  Mitchirut.  Bruxellea,  ISlo.  Art.  74, 
p.  122. 
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t:iuiJ  oyed,  tlie  axes  must  be  inclined  to  eacb  other  eufficientlj 
produce  the  desired  variation  of  velocity, 

514.  By  means  of  two  joiuts,  however,  the  axes  may  he  jjIbv^iI 
iiarallel  or  inclined  to  each  other  at  any  angle,  and  a  greater 
Fig,  868.  4  ariety  of  motion  be  procured. 

Thus  let  AB,  fig.  368,  be  the  drivins 
axis,  and  let  it  be  connected  to   the  6r^i 
following  axis  BC  by  a  Hooke's  joint  ;i' 
B,  and  let  this  be  sunilarly  jointed  to 
second  axis  CD&t  C.     The  plane  o(  ABi 
may  be  different  from  that  of   BCD,  f 
that  the  axes   AB,   CD  will  be   neitbi-r 
parallel  nor  meeting. 
First,  let  the  angular  motion  of  the  second  joint  at    C  bt 
reckoned  like  that  of  the  first,  from  the  position  in  which  the  fork 
of  the  follower  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  two  axes.      Then  fur  th( 
motion  of  the  joint  B  we  have,  as  before, 
a     tan  a 

and  if  7  be  the  corresponding  angles  of  the  axis   CD,  and  6,  itt 
inclination  to  BCb, 

tan  |3_       tan  a 

cos  0,     cos  0 .  cos  0^ 


tan  7= 


If  there  be  a  aeries  of  similar  axes,  whose  successive  maiual    I 
inclinations  are  $,  &^.  5„.  .  .B„,  B  the  angular  distance  of  a  raJiii 
of  the  last  corresponding  to  a, 


then,  tan  S  =  — 


)  & ,  cos  d,  ( 


I  ...cos  0\,' 


In  a  system  of  this  kind  any  desired  amount  of  variation  luu^ 
be  obtained,  and  the  last  follower  may  be  set  at  any  given  aiiL" 
to  the  first  driver,  or  even  in  its  own  direction  produced,  ■ 
three  Hooke  joints  only. 

In  the  system  just  described  the  shafts  may  lie  in  diffi-i- 
planes,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  joints  are  all  so  adjusted  il 
when  the  following  arms  of  the  first  joint  B  lie  in  the  plane  A  I' 
of  its  two  axes,  that  the  following  arms  of  every  other  joint  -l 
lie  in  the  plane  of  their  two  axes. 

Let    there    be  a   system  of  three   axes  with   two  joinie. 
fig,  368,  but  let  the  driving  arms  of  the  second  lie  m  the  plai^r 
BCD,  when  x\ie  folhwitii/  arms  of  the  first  Ue  in  the  plane  ABC. 
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or,  which  U  the  Banie  thing,  let  the  first  artioulatiDg  axis  B  of 
SC,  be  m  the  plane  ABC,  ivhen  the  second  articulating  axis  C 
of  BC  is  iu  the  plane  BCD.  The  angles  of  the  second  are 
therefore  now  reckoned  from  a  fixed  radius  distant  one  riundrant 
from  those  of  the  first. 

If  tau  B=        „  be  the  equation  to  the  first- 
cos  8 

tan    [l  +^) 

tan  7=  .     ~  .  is  the  equation  to  the  second, 

cosf, 

Buttan('^  +  >3)=  -L-; 
V2  /      tan  li 

cose 
.  ■ .  tan  7  = . . 

tan  a  .  cos  p 


Let  8=6,;  .•.  tan  7  = 


which  shows  that  if  the  forks  be  set  as  above,  and  if  the  antfhi 
uf  mclinutiun  of  the  axes  be  equal,  then  the  variatiuas  of  motion 
ivill  counteract  each  other,  and  the  angular  velocity  ratio  of  the 
extreme  axes  AB,  CD,  reniaiu  constant. 

When  the  double  Hooke'a  joint  is  thus  employed,  it  is  com- 
monly for  this  purpose  of  correcting  the  varying  ratio  of  angular 
velocity,  and  the  intermediate  piece  may  P  . 

therefore  be  made  short,  as  in  fig.  369. 

If  the  axes  all  lie  in  one  plane,  the 
<lirectiona  of  the  outer  ones  meet  in  a 
point  of  that  plane,  and  the  setting  of 
the  forks  is  reduced  to  the  simple  rule  of 
making  those  of  the  intermediate  axis  in 
one  plane  as  in  the  figure. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the 
auglea  which  the  extreme  axes  make 
with  the  intermediate  piece  are  the  same. 

It  is  tlius  shown  that  by  thiiS  double  Hocke's  joint  a  constant 
velocity  ratio  is  maintained  between  two  shafts,  whose  directiouij 
are  neither  parallel  nor  meeting. 

515.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  properties,  I  employ  amodel  on 
the  plan  of  the  diagram  (fig.  368),  in  which  the  driving  and 
following  axes  are  mounted  independently  on  bases,  wliich  rest 
upon   a   board   beneath,  iu   which   two  holes  are  piereed   at   a 
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distance  equal  to  -BC,  for  the  reception  of  two  screw-bolts  with 
fly  nuts,  by  which  the  separate  bases  are  fixed  to  the  board. 
These  holes  are  bored  vertically  below  the  points  B  and  t\ 
Thus  the  axes  AB,  DCy  can  be  set  at  any  required  horizontal 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  connecting  shaft  BC. 

One  of  the  two  forks  or  pairs  of  arms,  as  {B),  which  tenninates 
that  shaft  is  fixed  to  it.  The  other  (C)  is  fitted  to  it  by  a  collar 
and  binding  screw,  so  that  the  forks  may  be  set  at  pleasure  in  the 
same  plane  or  in  different  planes.  Each  outward  extremity,  as 
A  and  2),  is  furnished  with  a  circular  dial  plate,  which  is  fixed  to 
it,  and  is  simply  graduated  into  quadrants  by  black  radial  lines, 
and  each  quadrant  bisected  by  a  round  red  spot,  like  the  dial  in 
fig.  206,  p.  218.  These  degrees  are  read  off  by  an  index,  fixed 
to  each  of  the  pedestals  which  sustain  the  axes  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  project  upwards  above  the  circumference  of  their 
respective  dials.  As  the  apparatus  is  presented  to  the  spectator 
in  the  end-long  position,  the  two  dials  and  indexes  are  seen 
simultaneously,  and  thus  it  can  be  shown  that  when  the  driving 
axis  and  following  axis  are  set  at  equal  angles  with  the  inter- 
mediate axis  and  the  forks  or  arms  of  the  latter  in  the  same 
plane,  the  revolving  dials  will  bring  their  black  lines  and  red 

spots  simultaneously  under  the  re- 
spective indexes;  but  if  the  forks 
of  the  intermediate  axis  are  set  so 
as  not  to  lie  in  the  same  plane,  the 
black  lines  will  be  brought  under  the 
axes  simultaneously ;  but  the  red 
spots  yrill  exhibit  the  variations 
shoAvn  in  fig.  367  above. 

516.  To  connect  hco  parallel  aies 
so  that  the  rotation  of  one  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  other  iji  the  re- 
verse direction. 

Let  two  parallel  axes  Bn,  Em, 
Fig.  370,  be  mounted  in  a  frame 
(omitted  in  the  diagram),  and  their 
respective  extremities  BE  be  con- 
nected by  joint  pieces  BAj  ED 
with  a  shaft  AD,  The  joint  pieces 
must  be  in  the  form  sho^vn  in  fiff. 
369.  The  upper  axis  is  provided 
at  its  outward  extremity  with  an  index,  as  at  w,  and  the  lower 
also  with  a  handle  H,     By  the  property  of  the  double  Hooke's 


Fig.  370. 


y 


\e 
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a 

joint  (Art.  514  above),  it  is  shown  that  when  the  handle  H  is 
turned  about,  the  rotation  of  mE  will  be  conveyed  by  the  double 
joint  ED  to  1)A^  and  by  the  double  joint  AB  to  Bn. 

But  the  direction  of  the  rotations  of  the  parallel  axes  will  be 
opposite,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  and  may  be  explained  as 
follows.  Let  the  chain  of  axes  be  supposed  to  be  laid  out  in  a 
straight  line,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  /<?,  he.  If  now  ef 
be  rotated  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  whole  chain,  and 
therefore  he  will  rotate  in  the  same  direction. 

Let  us  now  bend  Ahc  into  its  proper  position,  h  moves  to  jB, 
c  to  C,  and  the  arrow  which  marks  the  direction  of  the  rotation 
will  point  upwards  towards  C  as  it  pointed  towards  c  in  the  first 
position. 

Similarly  when  Defi&  bent  into  the  position  DEF,fia  carried 
to  the  lowest  point  of  the  disk  at  F,  and  the  arrow  point,  which 
in  the  straight  position  pointed  horizontally  to  the  right  to  /,  is 
made  to  point  downwards  to  -F,  which  proves  the  reversion. 

Thus  we  obtain  a  method  of  communicating  rotation  from  one 
axis  to  a  parallel  one,  so  that  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed, 
but  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  driving  arm  or  handle  Hm 
exactly  communicated  to  the  follower  index  nC. 
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UNIVERSAL   FLEXUME'JOINTS  AND   SWIVEL-JOINTS. 


Vig.  371. 


517.  We  may  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  universal  joint 
considered  with  respect  to  its  property  of  connecting  the  ends  of 
two  rods  in  such  a  manner  that,  supposing  one  to  be  fixed  in 
position  and  the  other  placed  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  produced 
direction  of  the  first,  the  connection  of  the  ends  shall  allow  the 
movable  rod  to  be  flexed  at  any  angle  with  the  fixed  rod  and 
in  any  given  plane  which  contains  that  rod. 

Manifestly  the  flexure  of  the  movable  rod  is  performed  about 
an  axis  of  flexure,  which  passes  through  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  two  rods,  and  is  normal  to  that  given  plane.  Conse- 
quently, we  must  examine  the  theory  of  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  small  angular  motions  about  axes  which  meet  in  a 
point,  which  may  be  directly  demonstrated  as  follows  : 

Let  CA^^  CAn  be  two  axes  meeting  at   C  at  any  given  angle, 

("a  =  their   common   nonnal  at  the 
point  of  intersection. 

Let  the  body  rotate   about  CA^ 
through  a   small  angle,   by   which 
the  normal  Ca  is  carried  to  Cw,,  and 
subsequently  about  CA^  through  a 
small  angle  by  which  Ca^  is  carried 
to  Cflg*     As  the  angles  are  small 
these  motions  take  place  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  plane  which  contains 
;^^.     the  axes  CA^,  CA^. 
'  J         The    effect   of    these    successive 
{  '   '  motions  is  to  place   Ca  in  the  same 

position  as  if  flr  had  been  carried 
direct  to  a^  along  the  third  side  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  other 
sides  represent  the  separate  motions.  Also  the  two  sides  ha\4ng  a- 
comwon  radius  Ca  are  Teft\^^e.\\N^lv  proportional  to  the  angular 
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'elocitiea  about  CA„  CA^  by  which  they  were  dcBcribed,  and  the 
third  side  to  the  resultant  angular  velocity.  In  the  plane  CAjA.^ 
draw  CA  perpendicular  to  the  jilane  Caa^  and  A^A  parallel  to  CJ,. 

Is'ow  because  the  lines  CA,  CAi,  CA^  are  respectively  perpen- 
diculai'  in  direction  to  the  planes  Cua^,  Caa^,  Ca^a^,  the  triangle 
CAjA  is  einiilar  to  the  small  triangle  a^Uya,  and  in  a  parallel 
plane,  therefore,  its  sides  are  respectively  proporlaonal  to  the 
angular  velocities  described  about  the  axes  represented  in  direc- 
tion by  these  Hues. 

Hence,  if  two  lines  radiating  from  a  point  represent  in  dii-ec- 
tion  and  magnitude  the  axes  and  angular  velocities  of  two  small 
rotations,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  within 
the  two  lines,  whose  rotations  are  in  the  same  direction,  will  re- 
present in  direction  and  magnitude  the  resultani  rotation. 

In  the  above  form  of  the  junction  of  two  rods  by  two  axes  of 
flexure,  the  joint  is  termed  a  universal  Jiexure-joint.  But  when 
a  third  axis  of  tlesure  is  introduced  which  is  not  contained  in  the 
plane  of  the  other  two,  we  obtain  a  connection  of  the  rods,  by 
which  not  only  transverse  bendings  in  all  directions  are  possible, 
but  also  rotations  of  one  rod  about  the  point  of  connection,  after 
the  manner  of  a  ball  and  socket,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing proijosition.  Such  a  joint  is  termed  a  *  universal  sicivd' 
,ud  its  theory  is  the  subject  of  the  following  article- 
Fig.  372. 


5\i>.  A  small  rotation  about  an  axis  CP  in  any  given  jjositiun 
can  now  be  resolved  into  three  component  rotations  ujion  three 
axes  meeting  in  one  of  its  points  V,  and  respectively  parallel  to 
tln-ee  given  lines  Cu,,  Ca^,  Ca^,  not  in  the  same  plane. 

Let  the  line  CP  represent  the  given  i-otation  in  direction  and 
magnitude,  and  let  a  plane  pai-allel  to  that  of  two  of  the  lines,  as 
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C«p  C«2  pass  through  C.  From  P  draw  PQ  parallel  to  a^C^ 
and  meeting  this  plane  in  Q.  Join  CQ  and  construct  upon  it 
as  a  diagonal  the  parallelogram  CA^QA^y  whose  sides  are  res- 
pectively parallel  to  Cap  Ca^, 

The  rotation  CP  can  now  be  resolved  into  CQ^  QPy  of  which 
the  former  can  be  resolved  into  CA^^  A^Qy 

We  thus  obtain  a  parallelopipedon,  the  diagonal  of  which 
representing  the  rotation  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  com- 
ponent rotations  are  respectively  represented  by  the  edges  of  the 
solid. 

Fig.  373. 


519.  Fig  373  represents  my  apparatus,  by  which  the  nature  of 
the  resolutions  and  composition  of  axes  of  flexure  in  general  can 
be  readily  illustrated. 

A  circular  base  has  a  piece  of  upright  brass  tube  inserted 
firmly  into  its  centre.  This  tube  is  employed  for  the  support  of 
a  combination  exactly  similar  to  fig.  363  (p.  446  above),  consist- 
ing of  a  rod  Cc  affixed  to  a  quadrantal  radial  plane  r,  which,  by 
a  similar  link  plane  Z,  is  connected  to  a  second  quadrantal  radial 
plane  B,  the  rod  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  brass  tube,  which 
it  fits  freely,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  revolve  steadily  when  required, 
"^ut  this  rotation  can  be  prevented  by  a  wire  pin  p  passed 
irough  a  transverse  hole  drilled  through  the  tube  and  rod. 
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111  this  condition  the  upper  rod  Cc  can  be  flexed  uixin  the 
plane  /,  by  the  hinge  CA^,  so  &s  to  bring  the  point  m,  which 
is  in  the  axis  of  the  rod  jiroduced,  to  the  i>osition  n,  ho  that 
mn  is  a  Bmiill  arc  of  a.  circle  contained  in  a  pUno  perpen- 
dicular to  the  3X13  CAy  If  now  the  rod  and  quadrant  r  be 
flexed  about  the  axis  CA,,  without  disturbing  the  angle  mCA^, 
the  point  n  may  be  moved  through  a  small  arc  nn  of"  a  circle, 
whose  radius  is  a  perpendicular  dro|>ped  upon  C^,.  In  these 
motions  the  extremity  m  travels  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere  with 
radius  Cm,  and  the  arc  mo  is  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  that 
sphere,  which  if  described  by  moving  the  roil  Cm  directly  from 
Cm  to  Co,  would  cause  it  to  rotate  upou  an  axis  passing  through 
C  and  normal  to  the  triangle  Cmo, 

If  it  bo  required  to  rotate  the  rod  Cc  upon  its  own  axis,  that 
axis  not  being  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two  A^a^,  A^a^,  we  must, 
by  the  lost  article,  introduce  a  third  axis  CA^  into  the  system,  by 
removing  the  pin  p,  which  will  leave  the  cylindrical  rod  which  is 
fixed  to  R,  free  to  revolve  in  the  tube.  Grasp  the  rod  Cc  in 
the  hand  and  twist  it  round  without  disturbing  its  inclination, 
and  it  will  cause  the  entire  system  to  rotate  about  the  vertical 
axis.  During  the  motion,  the  combination  will  of  itself  by  virtue 
of  its  connections  resolve  the  rotation  of  Cc  into  the  three  axes.. 
flexing  by^5«,  and  A^n^,  and  rotating  CA^. 

520.  The  joints  by  which  the  members  of  crustaceous  animals 
and  insectfi  are  united,  furnish  many  beautiful  examples  of  these 
principles.  These  formed  the  subject  of  a  communication  made 
by  me  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge  in  March  1841. 
of  which  the  following  paragraphs  give  the  substance. 

Every  separate  joint  in  these  animals  is  a  hinge-joint  very 
curiously  constructed,  but  of  course  possessing  bnt  a  single  axis 
of  flexure;  these  axes,  however,  are  grouped  so  as  to  produce 
compound  joints  hanng  two  or  three  axes  of  flexure,  and  there- 
fore either  forming  universal  flexure-joints,  or  swivel -joints,  in 
the  manner  explained  in  the  previous  article.* 

As  an  example  of  this  we  may  take  the  front  claw  of  the 
common  crab,  represented  in  fig.  374.  This  consists,  in  fact,  of 
five  separate  pieces,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  not  including  the  movable 
~    "    '  e  actual  c' 

:  entire  1 


inge-joint. 


:   upon   I 


'  principles 


J  may  I 


■  In  this  cltua  of  comliiaatioDB  if  the  mxos  of  the  joinls  pass  each  other  without 
Mting,  it  can  (Easily  bo  Bbono  that  the  moving  pirce  has  still  the  onlimitcd  choica  of 
'  D  for  Che  reaultant  axis,  and  that  ic  will  lie  (omeirhere  bttwecn  the  rampotieEt 
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considered  to  conBiBt  of  two  principal  members  C  and  £; 
which  the  first  is  jointetl  to  the  body  of  the  anitnni  by  a  nnirei 
swivel  joint  of  three  axes  of  flexure,  and  the  second  to  the  fi 
by  a  flexure  joint  of  two  axes,  or  Hooke's  joint. 

For  tlie  piece  C  is  united  to  the  claw  E  by  means  of  an  intCT- 
raediate  piece  D,  and  tlic  axes  of  the  joints  which  connect  them 


Fig.  374 


twe^l 

:'p 

1  joinl 

more 

ins  a^ 

!  in  t&^H 


are  shown  by  the  line  ft,  5  between  E  and  D,  and  4,  4  hetwoB 
D  iind  C.     These  axes  meet  in  a  point  k,  and  therefore  by  t 
hns  preceded,  it  appears  that  E  moves  with  respect  to  C  i" 
the  point  k,  and  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  any  axisf 
flexure  passing  through  that  point  and  in  the  plane  5,  k,  4. 
that  this  is  in  fact  a  natural  Hooke's  joint.     The  swivel  joinl 
which  connects  the  piece  C  with  the  body  of  the  animal  is  more 
complex ;  and  to  exhibit  its  arrangement,  two  projections  i 
given,  one  upon  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  other,  and  i 
secting  it  in  the  line  mm. 

We  may  suppose  the  claw  lb  be  laid  down  on  the  table  in  t] 
upper  figure,  in  which  case  this  becomes  the  plan  and  the  lower 
the  elevation,  although  the  figures  are  drawn  without  any  reU- 
lion  to  the  position  of  the  claw  with  respect  to  the  body  of  the 
animal,  but  only  so  as  best  to  exhibit  the  joints,  as  will  appt 
presently. 

A  ring  ^  or  «  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  animal  by  ajoi 
whose  axis  is  I,  1,  in  the  plan,  and  1,  i,  in  the  elevation. 
is  jointed  to  a  second  ring  B,  or  />,  by  an  axis  2,  2,  or  ii,  ii ;  i 
B  is  jointed  to  C  by  a  third  axis  vertical  in  the  plan,  whose  p 
jection  is  therefore  a  point  3.     It  is  shown  at  in,  iii, : 
elevation.     C  is  therefore  connected  to  the  body  of  the  i 
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by  a  compound  joint  of  three  axes,  ■whose  directions  nearly  mi'ct, 
but  of  which  no  two  are  parallel,  neither  are  they  in  three  parallel 
planes,  and  therefore,  by  foot  note  p.  461,  C  iaat  liberty  to  move 
about  an  axis  situated  at  any  angle  with  respect  to  the  body.  The 
compound  joint,  in  fact,  corresponds  to  theball  and  socket  joint 
employed  for  the  shoulder  of  vertebrate  animals.  Its  motions  in 
different  directions  are  of  course  limited  by  the  extent  of  angular 
mcrtion  of  which  each  separate  hinge  is  capal^e. 

The  diagram  is  reduced  from  a  very  careful  drawing.  I  found 
that  the  axis  2,  '2  was  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  3,  and  that  when  the  ring  A  was  placed  in  its  mean 
position,  the  axis  1,  I  was  also  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  3. 
This  determined  the  choice  of  the  position  of  the  planes  of  pro- 
jection. 

That  of  the  plan  is  parallel  to  the  joints  1,1, 2,2,  and  therefore 
perpendicular  to  the  joint  3,  which  thus  becomes  a  point.  The 
plane  of  the  elevation  is  parallel  to  the  point  3. 

As  to  the  joints  4,4,  5,5,  the  joint  4,4  is  in  the  drawing  a  little 
overstrained  to  allow  5,5  to  come  into  parallelism  with  the  plane 
of  the  paper;  and  4,4  is  also  not  in  reality  exactly  perpendicular 
to  3.  However,  it  must  be  underslood  that  my  object  here  is 
not  to  show  the  relation  of  the  limb  to  the  body  of  the  animal, 
but  merely  the  principle  of  arrangement  of  the  joints. 

The  claw  £  is  shown  in  its  extreme  outward  position  with 
respect  to  C;  in  its  mean  position  it  would  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  paper;  and  in  the  extreme  inward  position  E  and  C 
would  come  into  contact,  to  allow  of  which  the  shape  of  the 
intermediate  piece  and  position  of  the  hinges  are  beautifully 
adapted. 

Thus  my  series  of  mechanistic  combinations  has  conducted  me 
to  an  example  from  the  numerous  and  marvellous  constructions 
which  characterise  the  machinery  ^  the  animated  forms,  with 
which  the  world  has  been  peopled  by  its  Beneficent,  All-wise,  and 
Merciful  Creator,  from  tlie  careful  and  reverent  study  of  whose 
wondrous  works,  we  derive  all  our  practical  science,  uuJer  His 
Almighty  guidance  and  protection,  which  is  never  withheld  from 
those  who  humbly  ask  it,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  truth. 
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